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PL I, Bodhisattva of the Gandhftra school. The timTre, 
!* . 3 m ’ probably from Yusufzai near Peshawar 

| S m the possession of Messrs. E. Goldstar., 25 Museum Street' 
London, to whose kindness l an, indebted lor the repro- 
due ion. Hie sculptures of the Gandlmm school are- found 
on the North-West Frontier, and belong to the Kushaim 
period from the first century c.c. to the fourth century a.d 
but we have no means of exactly dating any of the figure! 
V'? "f fe evidently produced by workmen with a knowledge 
of Greek sculpture, but the ideas that they reveal are purdv 
Indian. " r - 


PI. n. The Wheel of Becoming, from Jtnsm, At. Sot 

W^ttt 898 ; VOl ‘ Lvi ' ptm h P- 133 : described below, p . 6a . 

, Ji HI. Cota nut practising austerities before he found 
the true method of meditation. GandJiam figure found at 
Mkn in the Peshawar District by Captain Deane in 1 * 39 , now 
hi the Lahore Museum ; .see JA, t IStMj. i, p. 339 . 

The prominence on the head is one of a Buddha’s thirty-two 
bodily marks, which appear also on bodhbattvas in their 
last birth {below, p. 142). One of these is that he is said to h, 
tishmsha-firska or uytkisa-siw, ' turban-headed,’ a term which 
applied to a bodily mark can only mean having the head 
in the shape of a turban. This is huw it was interpreted I>y 
t <i- later Indian artists, who represented a prominence 
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of the skull covered with short curls* and it has been assumed 
that they were trying to copy the bunched-up hair of the 
Gundhara figures. But this mark is mentioned m the list 
of marks as given by all known schools, ioid these lists must 
have been already in existence when the G&ndhara art arose. 
There is no reason to think that these artists were ignorant 
of the tradition, and the probability is that the bunched-up 
hair of the Gamlhara figures is their way of indicating the 
mark without making it appear as a deformity. 

P3* IV . The two scenes are from paintings in a MS. of 
the Kdranda-vyuha from Nepal in the possession of H + 
Wilkinson, Esq,, C.S,L, CXE, who has kindly lent the MS* 
for reproduction. In the first the preaching of the First 
Sermon to the five disciples in the deer pork at Benares 
{ see p. 140) shows how Mahay ana continued to preserve the 
old legend and recognise the IH nay ana teaching. In the 
second the bodh bat t va Sar ■v ai il vara n a vishkambhi n is 
receiving the spell, Om msnipodme hilm t from a reciter of tbe 
Doctrine as described in the Kdranda-rt/uha (below p p. lH2) h 
and Avalokitcsvara in the sky is giving his approval. 

On Gandhara art sec A* Pouch er F 7 'he Begin flings of 
Buddhist Art (1D17). On the significance of art and religion 
M* Focillon’s Vart houddhique, Paris, 1931, is a work of 
deep penetration and sympathy. 




PREFACE 

A HISTORY of Buddhism in the sense of a connected 
account of the chief events of all the Buddhist 
communities throughout the centuries is an ideal not yet 
attainable. The monumental Cambridge History of India 
h blazing a path, but it luis so far completed only the first 
volume of the Hindu portion. Merely to record the known 
facts of some two thousand years of Buddhism would require 
more than one volume. 

During the last few years several important works dealing 
with the less explored regions of Buddhism have appeared. 
Dr* N. D.utt’s Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism is more funda¬ 
mental than appears from the title, and in The Bodhisaltva 
Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature Dr. H. Dayal has 
devoted much intensive research to one special development* 
A general treatment has been begun by Dr. McGovern in 
his Manual of Buddhist Philosophy vol, 1, and in An Introduc¬ 
tion to Mahdydwi Buddhism* From Dr. B. M, Barna we have 
Prolegomena to a Histonj of Buddhistic Philosophy 

The earliest period has also received new attention* This 
period, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, was so different 
from the picture that we find in our earliest records that she 
prefers to call it not Buddhism but Sakya. " Put away f 
for your origins, the word L Buddhism * and think of your 
subject as ' Sakya V 1 This b really a religious question, 
and the interest that Buddhism still rouses from thb point 
of view can be seen from Bishop Gore's Gifford Lectures, 
Thr Philosophy of the Good Life, and the Hampton Lectures 
of Canon Streeter, The Buddha and the ChrisL It is Buddhism 
as we find it act unity recorded, not a hypothetical primitive 
system, which still forms a challenge to other religions. 

Through the labours of Rhys Davids and his colleagues 
it has become possible to form a clear idea of one of the earliest 
schools of Buddhism, that of the Pali tradition still flourishing 
in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Further India. It was no 

1 Sakya or Buddhut Origin 1031. However, in her Manual „/ Buddhism. 
10SS, Stikija dofa pot occur in the indc* H 

is 
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fruit of these investigators if they were satisfied that here 
we have the earliest known form, or even the primitive form, 
of Buddhism and that ail that followed was degeneration. 
For Mrs, Rhys Davids even the earliest known form was 
degeneration, But other scholars have been at work, amt 
we now know of other schools with an equal right lo claim 
that they were holding the primitive teaching. The problem 
about the primitive leaching now becomes actual. 

The problem of the later history of Buddhism has also 
become actual. Philosophically it was no degeneration, 
but a great advance. This has been brought out by Professor 
A. B. Keith in his Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. 
Tbe existence of the documents of the later schools termed 
Mahayana was early made known through the labours of 
the Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma tie Kdrds, and it 
was in fact a misfortune that some of these documents were 
among the earliest to reach investigators in the West. 
There was then no possibility of placing in their historical 
order documents separated by half a millennium. But the 
actual texts are at last being'edited and studied, and their 
relations to the earlier Pali -and Sanskrit works are being 
established. 

We have now a long series of important texts in the flifi/b- 
theca Buddhica edited by Professor S. Oldenburg, of Lenin* 
grad. It is to the work of the scholars who are contributing 
to this task, both in their editions and their independent 
investigations, that I owe the greatest debt, and first of all to 
t hose of T. Stcherbiitsky and Professor I. de la Valine Poussin, 
i am also much indebted to other scholars working on the 
same lines, especially Professor S, Schayer, of Warsaw, and 
1 rotessor M* MaHexer, of Heidelberg, In France we have the 
splendid achievements of E, Senart and S. Ldvi, as wdl 
as others who are now contributing to the valuable researches 
in the scries Buddhica edited by J. Pray I uski. 

Iiiipnrtant texts are also being brought out by Indian 
scholars, especially in the Cathead’s Oriental Series and the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and in these arc appearing 
some of the epoch-making works and editions by the Italian 
scholar G. Tucd. chiefly on Buddhist logic and Yogachara. 

ot a long time Japanese scholars have been making solid 
contributions. The works of the late Rev, Bunym Naniio. 
J. fukukusu, A. Anesaki. U. Wogihara, J. Masuda, and 
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others arc well known, and the extensive and important 
studies of Professor D. T. Suzuki are given in the bibliography , 
The legendary arid earliest historical aspect was dealt 
with by the author in The Lift of Buddha as Legend and 
flisior^ in the same sericft as the present volume, Although 
much work remains to be done regarding the chronology 
of Indian history, the sequence of thought in the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist doctrine is becoming dear. The aim of 
the present work is to trace the growth of the Buddhist 
community, to indicate its relation to the world of Hindu 
and non-Hindu society in which it arose* and to follow the 
rise and development of the doctrines From their legendary 
origin into the system which has spread over a great part 
of Asia, 

My special thanks are due to Miss C. M_ Ridding* >LA* h 
of Girtcn College, who has given me invaluable help in the 
collection of materia), and to Mks G. Hjort, FhJX, Research 
Fdlow of Girton College, who has read, criticized* nnd 
discussed l he whole manuscript. 

Edwasd J. Thomas. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The baneful result* of the event* of recent years may he seen 
from the losses Hint Oriental scholarship has sustained in the 
decease of some of its most eminent investigator*, losses in some 
cases directly due to the hardships of that time. In Struiiduw 
SehftYer we miss one of the ablest interpreters of the doctrine 
of the Void ns developed by XMgnrjuiin and his commentators* 
T. I. SteherlMitsky expantided the logical und epistemological 
theories both of the Snrvastivadin* and the Liter Indian thinkers 
and L. de La Yall^c Pousdfi did in valuable work in making 
accessible the Abludharma of the Indian schools and the intricacies 
of Vijrainavadia. 

In two directions there has been progress. More and more of 
the Sanskrit origin eiI s of the Scriptures of the Buddhist schools 
in India arc coming to light. Professor E. WuldsehmidCs 
analysis of the MaJut parinirvana - .ruin? and its elaborations shows 
how it is becoming jKissible to trace out a relative chronology of the 
canonical matter and to determine more of the actual relations 
between the Pali Scrip!lire* and the recensions of the Indian 
school*. 

It has been the fashion to s|>aik of certain portions of the Canon 
ns “ early t+ or a js belonging to a “ *clir alter Zeit .’ h Such phrases 
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«re tit her meaningless or they disguise an implied theory, which 
i> of ho value unless brought to the light and shown to he more 
thfln subjective guess-work. But there is a striking distinction 
in the texts themselves, which allows us to speak of earlier and 
Liter portions. Some of the suttas are discourses recorded as the 
direct words of the Master or his disciples. These claim not to be 
early but primitive. At the time of Buddha's death there must 
have been many discourses which the disciples knew’ by heart, 
and we need not doubt that they were collected and recited in h 
" chanting-together "or xaiigitt. Mow far this portion can now tic 
distinguished is still a problem. Hut besides this there is a large 
class of poems, legends, short incidents, dialogues, mid narrative 
ballads, which arc clearly marked off by their style from the plain 
sermons. Evidently they belong to' a period when literary 
composition was practised as an art. They show elaborate 
metres which never occur jn the four Nikayas, and use poetic 
phraseology. such as is found also in Join poems and even the 
Makahharato. Dr. N. A. Jaynwicknama is at present studying 
one of the most important works of this class , 1 the Syttn-n ipata , 
and revealing the complicated questions that still face us in this 
class of works. 

E. J. Thomas. 


1 See till articles j n the University of Ceylon Review, tWT (I, 
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PRONUNCIATION 

I N Pali and Sanskrit words the vowels are as in German 
or Italian, except that short a has the sound of u in 
hui. The consonants are mostly as in English : g is always 
hard, c has the sound of ch in church . (In words more or 
less Anglicized ch has been used, os in Cktindraguptei.) The 
dentals, ( r d t ete +T are true dentals pronounced with the 
tongue against the teeth* The cerebrals, /, d , etc,, are 
pronounced with the tongue against the hard palate, much 
as the English so-called denials. In the case of the aspirated 
letters, th. ph r etc., the sound is a stop phi* a simultaneous 
aspiration. The accent is on the long syllable as in Latin ; 
Suddhddana, uddna t iMlita-mstara* 
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CHRONOLOGY 


B.C. 

6Tlt CENT. 

563. Birth of Gotama Buddha. 

528, Enlightenment, 

5th cent. 

483. Death of Buddha ; First Council at Rajagaha. 
4th cent. 

383. Second Council at Vesalj, 

3no cent, 

£69-237. Reign of Asoka. 

247, Third Council at Pataliputta, 

240, Mission of Mubin da to Ceylon. 

2nd cent. 

Rise of Mahuyana doctrines. 

1st cent. 

Kushana kings established in N.\V. India. 

29-17. Reign of Vattagumnni in Ceylon, 

3 . 0 . 

1st cent. 

78. Accession of Kanishka. 

e. 100. Council of SarvUrtJvSdins under KunLshka. 

2no CENT. 

Madhyumaka School of Nagarjuna. 

5th cent. 

Yogadifira School of Vasub&ndha and Asanga, 

6th cent. 

Logical School of Dignaga. 

7tii cent. 

Suntideva and Dharmakirti. 

7th-10th CENT. 

Rise of Tantric Schools, 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Digha: Dlgha-nikaya. {This and the next three are 
quoted by voL and page of text. This reference serves also 
for the translations mentioned in the bibliography h 115 they 
repeat the page numbers of the text.) 

Majjfa. : Ma]jhima-nikSya. 

Sarpy. ; Sarnyutta-nikaya. 

Ang. * Anguttara'iiikaya, 

Jat. : Jitaka. 

Dhp* : Dhammajbida. 

Sn*i Sutta-nipata. 

Vin.: Vinaya. 

Dpm: Dtpavamsa. 

Mb vs* : Mahavarpsa. 

Mali abb. : MahahhitruU. 

Mvyilt*: Mali&vyutpattL 
Mbvs. : Mahalxidliivamsa, 

Dlis, : Dharniassngrahs. 

Lab: Lulita-vlstara. 

A blik. : Ahhidhariiiako^a. 

Mvst.: Mahavastu. 

Lotus : SaddliarmapundarTka. 

Dhgr, 1 Divyavndann, 

Yism. : Visuddhimagga. 

ERE*: Hastings 1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics* 
JA.: Journal Asuvtique, 

JFTS* : Journal of the Pali Text Society* 

JR AS, 1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

JAOS+ s Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
ZDMG. : Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgen land ischeii 
Gesellsehaft, 
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SUE, : Sue red Books of the East, 
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CHAPTER i 
INTRODUCTION 


A N account of a religion may be expected to begin with 
the biography of its founder. But in the'’case of 
Buddhism we are faced with the fact that all the biographies 
hy ancient Buddhist authors are centuries later than the 
period of which they speak. They have all been composed 
after the time when the movement had broken up into 
separate schools, and they represent the traditions, often 
contradictory, preserved by these bodies, and modified 
in accordance with various dogmas concerning the nature 
ot a Buddhu and the mean’s of winning, release. The popular 
story of Buddha's life, as known to the West, is merely 
the modern version of one of these traditions, and it lias 
been made plausible only by ignoring the other accounts 
and omitting all the marvels. 

So far as these traditions preserve doctrinal teaching 
about the nature and career of a Buddha they are highly 
important, but it U not until the sacred literature and its 
doctrines have been examined that their historical elements 
can lie considered. Fragments ot biography are to be found 
in the Buddhist (.'anon. There we find the teacher represented 
as wandering from place to place os an ascetic, and claiming 
to have become enlightened and free from all worldly ties. 
His disciples, who all follow the same ascetic life, are 
instructed hy him to follow the path which he has discovered 
and, unlike the priests of the prevailing religion, he also 
gives moral discourses to lay people. His high birth as 
a member of the ksha+riya or warrior caste is often 
emphasized, especially in opposition to the brahmins. Several 
other rival schools are mentioned, the chief being the 
Niganthas, the sect still surviving as the Jains, The sphere 
of his activity was almost entirely in the Mngadlm and Kosala 
country, corresponding to the modern Be bar, the United 
Provinces, and Nepal. 

There is no doubt that the centra! fact we have to deal 
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with is that the founder was a religious grid us. However 
much a genius h influenced by his spiritual environment, 
his own contribution b something new and original* It 
may he that he claims to have acquired it by inspira¬ 
tion, or that he has been directly taught by a divine 
instructor. 

Neither of these is the case with Buddhism, which represents 
its founder as having by his own unaided effort discovered 

the doctrine unheard before *\ and as having shown a way 
of salvation which makes an end of pain. But this new 
teaching cannot be fully explained by itself. It w as expressed 
in accordance with the conceptions of the Hindu world 
in the sixth century B.C., and as it continued to develop 
it took for granted all the current views on the nature of 
the world and man so fur as they were not in conflict with 
its own principles* This is the Buddhism with which we have 
to deal, not merely the kernel of new doctrine, but the actual 
system with all that it assimilated from the thought and social 
condilions of its environment, or adopted as it attracted 
new followers. The history of Buddhism is the history of 
the developments, schisms, corruptions, and reforms which 
the system underwent as it spread in India and beyond, and 
a.% it became accepted and reinterpreted by the most diverse 
cultures of Asia, 

The problem of the relation of Buddhism to Bmhminism 
and of their interaction as religious and philosophical schools 
runs throughout the whole history. But Eruhrninism was 
not merely a rival ; it was in the Jirst place the system in 
the midst of which Buddhism originated. Brahmin ism had 
long grown out of the prehistoric nature religion of Aryan 
India, and, influenced doubtless by contact with non-Aryan 
peoples, had become by the sixth century b.c- an elaborate 
sacrificial and sacerdotal system. It had also originated 
the philosophical principles which have ever since dominated 
it- A consideration of this early form of Brahrumism will 
be important in so far as it may have had an influence 
m determining the ideas of the thinker or thinkers who 
struck out a new path. We need to ascertain, if possible, 
the world of thought in which Buddha Uved, what there 
wav in it that he found inadequate or erroneous, and 
in opposition to which his teaching made such a powerful 
appeal- 
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Geography 

Two preliminary questions which must first be con* 
sidcred are the geographical and the chronological The 
geographical facts are of the first importance, for they show 
that the early Brahmin ism as known from its literature 
belonged to a region far distant from the cradle or the new 
religion. The brahmin region was in the north-west of India, 
where its chief centre during the compilation of these docu¬ 
ments was between the Ganges and the Jumna. Buddhism 
originated in a region much further to the east, a district 
which is treated by the bmhininical works os unfit For the 
residence of brahmins. We cannot, therefore, assume that 
this Brahminism was identical with that known to the 
early Buddhists. It moreover claimed to possess a secret 
doctrine confined to exclusive schools, and some of Its 
teachings do not seem even to have been known to the 
reformers of eastern India. 

The home of Buddhism lies in what is now South Bdutr. 
west of Bengal and south of the Ganges. This was the 
kingdom of the M&gadhas, extending from the confluence 
of the Son with the Ganges towards the east some 150 miles 
as far as Bhagalpnr, the ancient Champa. Forty miles to 
the south was the chief city Rajagaha {now Rajgir') and some 
30 miles farther south-west Buddha Gaya, the scene of 
Buddha’s enlightenment, and -still further south the Southern 
Wills (Dakkhin&gm). The actual region of Bengal further 
east was then probably quite outside brahmin influence. 
Kven to-day a linguistic map shows the Jlsgadlia region 
bounded on the south and east by tribes speaking non- 
Aryan (Miindsi) languages. 1 

In Buddha's time the aryanination of the country had 
begun but, as the anthropological evidence shows, it was 
the spread of an Aryan civilization over a more primitive 
population, and its introduction into this region was not by 
conquest but by gradual infiltration. In the eastern portion 
or Magadha dwelt the Angus, in Buddha’s time no longer 
an independent people. North of the Ganges were a number 
of peoples still in the tribal stage. The chief of these were 
the Vajjis with the chief city Yesali (now' Bcsar), and further 
north the Kolas and Mai Jos. To the west of these, between 
1 Linguittie Survey of Judin, voi. I. pt, 1. 
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the bailees und the Himalayas, were the Kosnlas, a people 
who like the Magadluis were united into a kingdom, and 
had become paramount over other tribes. The capital was 
Savattbl (SrfivastlJ, but another city is also mentioned. 
Saketa or Ayodhya, 1 and this appears to have been at a later 
time the capital. Among peoples subject tu the Kosalas 
or under their suzerainty were the Kasts in Uic south with 
capital Benares, and north of the Kosaias near the Himalayas 
a tribe destined to play an important part in later legend, 
the Saky&s (iakyas), the tribe to which Buddha belonged. 
The Buddhist accounts speak of them as being ruled by a Icing, 
and say that ii Buddha had not chosen to beeome a king of 
the Doctrine (Dhatrirna) he was destined to become a universal 
king {caktavarftn ) ruling from sea to sea. Nevertheless, 
there are indications that the rule of the Saky&s, like that 
of the adjoining tribes, was oligarchic. The district included 
part of what is now Nepal, and was probably never much 
more extensive. 

It was within these districts that the firjt preaching of 
Buddhism took place, and we have good reason for holding 
that in Buddha's lifetime it did not extend beyond. This 
may be inferred, not from the statements of the legends (which 
are often quite unhistorical, and represent Buddha as going 
to the Himalayas, Kashmir, and even Ceylon), but from the 
undesigned evidence furnished by the discourses themselves. 
Each discourse is preceded by a' statement saying where it 
was delivered. Doubtless many of these ascriptions are 
inferences or mere guesses, but they do belong to an early 
tradition, and we find that according to this tradition the 
places Which are recognized by it are practically confined 
to the districts mentioned above—the Magadha and Kosalo 
kingdoms and the various tribes to the north-east. This 
limitation is the more significant when it is compared with 
the anachronisms of the stories found in the commentaries 
and Sanskrit works. We there find the mention of peoples 
m the extreme north-west, the GaudMms, the Knmbojas. 
the City of Taxila, and in the cast Bengal, as well as southern 
India and Ceylon. The spread of Buddhism bv the great 
trade routes was along the Ganges and Jumna towards the 


** known* Mng near fchr pigpcnt AjudJuai in the FyzaWI 
* llc k still disputed, but it it usually Untitled with 

of Oudh ' H collection of mini further north ta the IfebroH'li District 
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north-west and Kashmir and south of the Canges along the 
Vindhya% turning south to the west coast* Along these 
routes great Buddhist communities arose, and there Is no 
doubt that legends connecting Buddha with these places 
were invented* But they are quite absent from the first 
four Nikayus of the Pali Scriptures* and these collect ions, 
even if they were revised m their present form as late as two 
centuries after Buddha's death, show us the only region 
which has a historical claim to be the cradle of Buddhism* 

There is a single passage in the Pali which appears to 
imply not a wider range of Buddha's activity than that 
described above, but a much w ider geographical knowledge 
among the early Buddhists than that implied in most of 
the texts. It is in the AnguHara Nikdyo, i, 216, repeated iv„ 
252, 256, 26G + and consists of a list of countries which has 
been held to be a statement of the political divisions of India 
in or before Buddha's time. 1 But the collection of discourses 
in which it is found has less claim than some of the others 
to be considered early or as conveying contemporary informa¬ 
tion* It even contains a legend about king Murida, the fifth 
in descent from Buddha's contemporary Bimbisaxa. The 
passage in question is not one that has any concern with 
giving geographical information, but merely introduces the 
nanus in an illustration. It occurs in a discourse on the merit 
of keeping the fast day (upo$a!hu) n and there it is said in 
verse : 

The moon's brillinnet and nil the host of .star* 

Arc rot wnrth a sixteenth part 

Of the fast day kepi with the ci^ht precept*. 

This is developed in the prose, where it is said: 

Just as if one should rule with supreme InrUship aver these sixteen 
great countries, namely the Aflgas, Msi^arllias, Kfisis, Koscikis, Vajjis* 
M alias, Thetis, ViimSA* + Kurus, Poficheiliu* Mitcrtuu^ Su r&AcnciA. 
Assak&ff, Avantis. Gandharas, find K&mfonjax, they are not worth 
a sixteenth port of the fast day kept with the eight precepts. 

The word for u part 11 is kola* properly a digit, the sixteenth 
part by which the moon increases daily between new and 
full moon, and the phrase " not north a sixteenth part " 
was proverbial. 3 The compiler wanted a list of sixteen 
countries, and he has evidently made it up from an earlier 

a Rh. Davids* m ClU* i, 172. 

* Cf. Dkp. f 70 2 J/oW , aeik 174, IS ; Pmbia Vp., vi, 1£. 
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list* for flic first tight numts flown to the Surasenas occur 
in the Janavasabha-sutta, Digha, ii, 200). In that sutta 
Buddha is said to have explained the destinies of persons 
in these countries who had recently died, stating whether 
thej had attained Nirvupn or in what stage ufspirituid progress 
they were reborn. It is this list of twelve to which four others 
have here been added, the Assakas of south India, the Avantis 
of the west, and the Gandharas and Knmbojax of the extreme 
north-west. These names are frequent enough in later 
literature, but their almost complete absence from the 
four Nik&yas, and the fact that the list is preceded by 
a shorter one, makes it unlikely that it is due to someone 
who had a knowledge of the political divisions of India 
before Buddha’s time. 

Dr. Hemachandra Raycbaudhuri 1 has [jointed out a similar 
list of sixteen countries in the Bhagavatisulra of the Jains, 
which he thinks is later than the Buddhist list. It certainly 
shows how such lists might come to be compiled. It has no 
mention of the northern Kambojns and Gandharas, but it 
includes several south Indian peoples. All that this proves 
is that the Jain author wrote in south India, and compiled 
liLs list from countries that he knew. 

This bare list of names (which arc not local, but names 
of tribes or peoples) has little to do with explaining the 
geography of pre-Cuddhhtic India. The additional names 
suggest the directions in whiui Buddhism spread, but 
historically we start with the kingdoms of the Magadhas and 
the hosalas. Fhcsc continued to exist for more than a century 
after Buddha’s death, until the usurper Chandmgupta seized 
the Magndha kingdom, overran his neighbours, and extended 
his power over most of north India, 


Chronology 

Neither the Pali nor the Sanskrit forms of the Canon 
give any help in determining anything about the dates 
of Buddha’s career or even about the historical sequence of 
the whole story. This comes from the Chronicles composed 
m Ceylon and from SarvSstrivfidin works known as Avadanas 
There are two Pah Chronicles giving the early historv of 
Buddhism, Its introduction into Ceylon, and its progress 

1 Fuhtitai fiutvry of Attfimt Indio, p. +<J t 
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id the Island. The earlier of these is the Diptnmrpsa, * history 
of the Island (of Ceylon),” a record in verse, assigned to the 
fourth century a.u. The Mahavartisa, “ the great Chronicle, 
also in verse, is a rewriting of the same subject matter with 
more completeness, and is ohout a century later. Rath these 
works rest upon historical material which was contained 
in the old Sinhalese commentaries on the (-'-anon, anil most 
of the material with which we arc concerned originated m 
India Et is unnecessary to consider the Dipavrnnw in detail 
here. Its relation to the Mahavamsa has been discussed by 
W. Geiger in hh editions of the text and translation o\ the 

The jiflAfirunwa has l»ecu extended from time to time b) 
continuations, but the original form was in thirty-seven 
chapters, ending like the Dlpfivamsa with the reign or 
Mahascna. king of Ceylon, early in the fourth century A.U- 
It begins with the resolve which "our Conqueror made 
under the Buddha Dlpankara, and the prophecy by Dipankam 
about his dcstinv, relocated by each succeeding Buddha, 
until in his last life as Gotama he attained complete enlighten¬ 
ment, and began to teach the Doctrine at Benares. II* 
rest of the chapter gives the Sinhalese legend of his thre. 
visits to Ceylon, the first of them nine months after I™ 
enlightenment, the next five yours later, and the Nurd m 
the eighth year. So far we hove purely imaginative legend. 
The actual history begin,' with the second chapter, an i 
is introduced, after the style of the Puronas. with the 
genealogy of Buddha from MahSsamnmta, the first king 
of this age (tufpe) down to his father, king Suddhodana. 
It then continues : 

MuvS and Pnjfipatfwem qn«™ ofSuddbodanu ; our Ton^ror » 

whiefi Ums the 

Bhuddu^oi. 

UT Bunbi^™ trnl JK*Siddh*ttha were friends; and liUrwbw fricivU 
wen: Hie fathers nf both* 

* 2*?"I, 1 ii ^ the ton,™,, .,smc of \m*Un or -|i|dkd lo 

™ pSvi 

tl« SflcrilEU for th» wmitlw trf*. Uft of Budftho. |=, * 
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The Bodlti&iil& was Hr* yean older than Rnnbisira; and at ihr 
of twrnty-nioc the JlodhisfliUi nsaommd the wnld, 

He strove for six years, and In due <*jiirce won enlightennient j and 
at the ngp of thirty-five he visited HimtAsara. 

Sow the vittoDua Uimbisara ait the age of fifteen was himself con* 
grated by hb father; and after be had attained the kingdom (of 
Magftdha), 

Tn the sixteenth year* the Teacher tnught the Ehieirine : CtrtvHwo 
years did Bmibislira rule his kingdom. 

lifteen years was His reign before the Conqueror came, and thirty- 
•even more while the TatMgata lived. 

AlfitMuttu. son of Himbiwa, intent on murdering Ills father, ruled 
his kingdom for thirty-two years, u great injurer of friends. 

In the eighth yenr of Ajulasatlu tin* Recluse attained Nirvana = 
thereafter AJitusttu ruled his kingdom for tw^nlv-four years.. 

When til,- Conqueror, living for forty-five years, had performed all 
duties in I he world in every way. 

At between the excellent pair of Rillft trees he, Hie light of 

the world, attained Nirvana, 

The third chapter continues with the funeral rites of 
Buddha ami the holding of a Council by the monks of the 
Order six months later for the reciting and collecting of the 

Doctrine. 

In the fourth chapter six successors of Ajatasattu are 
recorded, the last of whom was Kalasoka. It was after ten 
years of his reign that the second Council was held, exactly 
a century after Buddha’s death. This Council is said to have 
dealt only with disciplinary measures. It declared illegal 
ten prat-rices in which relaxation of the rules had taken place 
among the monks of Vesali. 

The fifth chapter records the rise of “ the doctrines of 
other teachers ”, resulting in seventeen new schools in the 
second century after Buddha’s death, and later still six other 
schools in India and two in Ceylon. Authors belonging to 
Sanskrit schools also give lists of eighteen, and these lists 
contain the kernel of what we know of the history of the 
Order and the development of the doctrine in the earlier 
period. This chapter also continues the history or the kings 
*>f Mag&dhu down to Asoka, 

Kfiliisokii was succeeded by his ten brothers, who reigned 
in all twenty-two years. Then followed the nine Nandas, 
who also reigned twenty-two years. The lost of these' 
Dhftnammda, was overthrown by Chandngutta (Chandra-’ 
guptu). who made himself master of northern India and 
reigned twenty-four years. His son Bindusara succeeded 
and reigned twenty-eight. C 
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Hindu vim's splendid vitis were a hundred and one : bul of these 
Asoku excelled in merit, &pTmdnur. might. and wondrous fMiwer- 

Whcn be had slain ninety-nine of hi* brother* by different mot here, 
he attained the sole rule in all JambudTpa- 

II is to he known that from the Nirvana of the Conqueror down 
to Asoka 1 a consecration it is two I mud red and eighteen years. 

Pour vears after the famous one iAseka) bad attained sole rule he 
mused himself to be consecrated in the city of Pfi|»lipuila fpntaa). 

The res l of the chapter tells of Asuka’s conversion to 
Buddhism, anil how his name became changed from Asoka 
the fierce (Chandasoka) to Asoka the righteous (Dhamnia- 
soka). He reformed the Older, expelling the heretical monks, 
and the third Council was held in the seventeenth year of 
his reign. The Chronicle then turns to the history of Ceylon, 
and tells no more of Buddhism in India beyond Asoka s 
sending of mission uric* to various countries after the third 
Council and the official introduction of Buddhism into 
Ceylon by Asoka’s son Mahinda. 

This is the tradition as preserved by one school, the 
Theraviida. and the extent to which the details can be relied 
upon is much disputed. 1 It is unnecessary for our purpose 
to investigate the chronological problems beyond pointing 
out those which can be vended independently as historical 
facts- Chandngutta (Chandrngupla), the grandfather of 
Asoka. has been identified with certainty as the Indian ruler 
known to the Greeks and Romans as Sandrocottus, who 
about 804-3 u.c. made a treaty vvith Scleucus Nicator. 
The historical character of Asoka’s reign is proved by the 
decrees which he caused to be inscribed on rocks and pillars 
in various parts of India. All the earlier dates are 
problematical, though they agree to some extent with the 
chronology of the Jains and the PurSnas. If we could In? 
sure of the number ‘218 as the number of years between 
the death of Buddha and the Consecration of Asoka, all the 
rest would fall into a natural chronological sequence. The 
Sarv&stivadin tradition, however, puts Asoka one century 


* An ^miration of lilt FUi evidence compared with tbal of the JlJai 
(he Purtnna i* Rlvclt by W. Grigcr in thr introduction to his tnwriollon 
f ,k- WnJidn'Biud Mr pirfrrtiry the Jain dates. wfahw to *hlft 

-[l S How precarious the whole «-hrmr i* con W 

mn from the fact thnt tir. MutsiimolO,fa I towi ng »Tl dW*h 

nf Buddha to row u.f-, nearly a .-rnlim Inter. i*x 
#■ii stutimift 193^, None of tmfd*u*ngtg«wfth ih*tead jtmw ] 
bv t^BuddhUU thfflisetven. It. Ceylon. Siam. and Burma 
& * Buddha * Heath : in China KNli ax, and ether date 
41fT R wru. Mr. BhalUsnli’* mk-illaliott ia given in 1P32. P- - J J - 
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sifter the death of Buddha, and apparently confuses him with 
Kilitsoka, But, os it also omits Chandmgupta from its list 
of kings, there is no reason to prefer it as the more correct. 
The relative dates as accepted by the Thersvada school 
thus become : 


B.c, 

563 Birth of Gotaroa Buddha. 

559 Birth of Bimbisara, king of Magadha. 

543 Accession of Bimbisara. 

534 Great Renunciation of Got am a. 

528 The Enlightenment, 

491 Accession of Ajatasattu. 

483 Dcnth of Buddha and first Council at Rljagaha. 

398 Accession of Kalasoka. 

383-2 Second Council at Vesiili and first schism, 

365-343 The ten sons of Kalnsoka. 

343-321 The nine Nand&s. 

321 Usurpation of Chandrngupta ami founding of the 
Maurya empire. 

297 Accession of Bindusara. 

239 Accession of his son Asoka. 

265 Consecration of Asoka, 

247 Third Council at Pat all putt a. 

24d Mission of Mali in da to Ceylon. 


CHAPTER II 

THE ASCETIC IDEAL 


T>UDDHISM appears first in history as an ascetic move- 
13 metit. It was one of a number of sects, bodies of 
mendicants who had “ gone forth from a house to a houseless 
state " and who had cut themselves off from the hindrances 
of worldly ties and pleasures in the pursuit of their ideal. 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages of society. 
They appear id connection with ideas of tabu, or the sanctity 
of the priest and wonderworker, and the exercise of magic- 
These have no necessary connection with any particular 
type of religious belief, and in the earliest known form of 
religion in India little of an ascetic tendency appears. But 
the tupa&in, the performer of austerities (lupus}, existed, 
and there was a strong belief in the results to be obtained 
by such practices. Probably pre-Aryan influences were 
at work. The adept might acquire marvellous powers and 
control the course of nature, and the belief that such powers 
were real certainly existed among the early Buddhists. 

In the Vedic literature this aspect of religions expression 
is little in evidence. There we find the sacrifice as the centre 
and the religious instincts satisfied by the due performance 
of priestly rites. 1 But with the rise of the doctrine of rebirth 
human life and its value began to appear in a different aspect. 
Life with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped. Schools aro^e which broke away 
from the current view and taught n doctrine of release. 

Even among the brahmins doubts as to the sufficiency of 
sacrifice arose. A way of permanent escape was sought, 
and in the Vedic schools themselves arose a secret doctrine 
expounding how by a method superseding the ritual of 
sacrifice emancipation might be won. The non-Vedic schools 
definitely rejected the bmhminicnl method of sacrifice and 
the Vedic lore, Some teachers boldly denied the doctrine of 
the retribution of uctions (karma ),some declared that nothing 
could be done to escape it. Ot tiers, like the Jains and Buddhists, 

1 cr. cm., t. im. 

11 
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held that escape From rebirth could be obtained by the 
knowledge of a special way of life. Both of these movements 
were ascetic in making renunciation of worldly life essential 
for final release. Buddhism in particular was a moral protest. 
There can be no doubt that it was due to the genius of its 
founder that it was able to moralise the doctrine of karma. 
It made a clear distinction between action in accordance 
with really ethical principles and action resting upon inherited 
beliefs in the mysterious efficacy of ritual ami magical 
ceremonies. 

There have been great movements in which the practice 
of the ascetic life has become an enthusiasm, but we always 
find that it is a new ideal which gives the inspiration . 1 
Ascetic practices have seemed to be a wonderful means for 
attaining the positive end. For the Christian monks of Egypt 
in the third century the present life was a transitory period 
of no value in view of the glories soon to come. St. Antony, 
hearing in church how the apostles had left all, sold his goods, 
and in reply to the tempter said, * k no one shall separate me 
from the love of Christ.” St. Pachomius tried in the depths 
of the desert to “ live the life of the heavenly ones through 
the love of virtue In those very words we may probably 
see the other side of the ideal, the attempt to live more than 
a human life, leading to results that have repeatedly shown 
themselves in the history' of asceticism. What was wanted 
was a rule of life to guide the enthusiastic impulses. We need 
not now consider whether the ascetic life should be set up 
as a vocation at all. It is certain that there are natures to 
whom the thought of smother world or a life beyond the mere 
pleasures of sense is so vivid that everything except the 
pursuit of that ideal is worthless and vain. Ascetic move¬ 
ments have succeeded when they have roused individuals 
to whom the ideal appealed, and when a guide has appeared 
who knew how to establish a wise rule of life through which 
such natures could find their realization. 

This is one of the reasons for the great success and long 
continuance of Buddhism. Its founder had the genius to 


1 T ? I T “ K ^ i ' i,nt »■ fWiliinuous- It IrtJiy nKfiin se1f-ira.rtinfl.tmn the 

it. tllnJ inllirtkin of piu.i Ml ttin^df by the devotee. flr It nmv mean niendy 
a^tt-niicm from nny or lilt of the plfWUim tif tense Atminir flu* f r.w^JL 

«asssna5« , aftati®KS 

I hr acquisition of supcrtiorrunJ j^on c ra hv mch tuning ' 
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establish a working system, nut intended for nIJ t but for 

I those who realized that there was a life higher than 
“indulgence in the pass Ions* low, vulgar* common, ignoble, 
aiid useless and who felt that it could not be attained under 
the It mi hit tons of the social conditions of the time. 1 It was 
a system, ascetic indeed in its rules of strict celibacy and 
restrict ions on eating, but one in which practices of self- 
mortification were discouraged. The goal was Nirvana, 
a state of the individual described as bliss and freedom from 
rebirth ; and the course of training required to attain it 
was hindered Ijoth by self-torture and by indulgence in the 
passions. 

The positive doctrines of the teaching are called the four 
Noble Truths, (l) The truth that suffering exists - w (2) the 
truth that suffering has a cause, w T hich is “thirst 11 {JanAd) 
or craving for existence ; (3) the truth that this craving 
can be stopped; (4) the truth of the Noble Eightfold Path 
consisting of the eight practices of self-training by which 
the Truths may be realized and a permanent state of peace 
attained. This is the Doctrine** which all schools have 
recognized as fundamental, and if it could have been kept 
free frcun the metaphysical problems lurking in the references 
to the self and Hie world, it might conceivably have remained 
essentially a religion, a doctrine teaching a way for the 
salvation of the individual, and discarding everything in 
human life and thought that appeared to hinder that goal. 

Rut from the first it never was such a simple agnostic 
system of quietism. It inherited and took for granted many 
of the current Hindu dogmas, the belief in rebirth, karma, 
and cosmological theories* It liad to defend itself against 
rival systems that taught their own methods of salvation, 
and it had to justify itself against the sacrificial system of 
the current Hinduism. There were other reformers, especially 

1 El ahul l hi br Hoiked that it differ* from Ch nitlvi asceticism in teaching 
Unit tire ivKtI u' Jifr ii the only menus of winning iittinuile Solvation. Even 
in nredievni Christianity there is no necessary cuMUct between the twi> ends. 
If EH petal felicity and the beatitude or eternal life. 

1 Doctrine Ls'hcre rfArrmrna or dhtirwn. In pre-Buddhtitic use ilhormu m 
Voncesvcd m a prrjicrilml rmirw (if mtirm for any thins fa nature which may 
fellow o natural or nonnal process, It may thus br (runslated u law A§ 
applied to thrutinf uf luun&n nr (tori it wai much wider than nmnditv, for it 
included all ritual, anil wrp thm practically nrlision. The dhaimn nf Buddha 
cnnsiELtcd in teaching the In if doctrine of muif s beliefs Amt netinm, 

nnd Eh is exists in flic BuiJdlia-werd, the Doctrine* Another distinct use of 
Elbe wand ii in the sense of tiling or object, eApectuilv object* of tike mind, 
or Ideas- Sec t"h. XU, 
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the Jains, following similar practices, but often with very 
different presuppositions underlying them. Later it had to 
meet the metaphysical arguments of the orthodox philo¬ 
sophical schools, and was compelled to find arguments in 
self-defence. It ended by becoming onc^or rather more 
than one—of tire most developed philosophical systems of 
Indian thought, and it has left its mark on the still existing 
philosophies of India. 

Before we can inquire what the doctrine was, and especially 
what was its most primitive form, it has to be realized that 
Buddhism had split up into sects before it possessed anv 
written records. This does not in itself imply divergent 
teaching in the Scriptures. It is clear that for a long period 
the different schools appealed to the same Scripture. Yet 
the fact that it was all preserved by memory inevitably 
led to divergences in the Canon. Owing to the deliberate 
inclusion of utterances of the great disciples or of discourses 
attributed to them, as well as any passages which might 
contain an utterance or Buddha, there was ready opportunity 
for accretions . 1 But the Buddha word includes also the nils 
of the community which was. founded for the purpose of 
practising the now life. To begin by analysing the Doctrine 
without first examining the community and the circum¬ 
stances in which it originated would be likely to lead to quite 
arbitrary results. The movement began not with a body of 
doctrine but with the formation of a society bound by certain 
rules. These rules of discipline have developed into the first 
division of the Scriptures, the Viriava, and they have not 
only remained practically identical'in most of the early 
schools, but the Vinaya as a whole has been preserved in 
such a way that the older and later parts can be easily seen 
We can, therefore, start, if not at the very beginning at least 
wdh what is one of the earliest documents for the history 
of the Buddhist community. 

The Vijtaya now forming the first part of the threefold 
division of the Scriptures consists essentially of the monastic 
rules together with a commentary'. It is evident that from 
the first there must have been disciplinary regulations for the 
members of the Order, but it is also dear that amon^ 
the existing rales, as now found in the Vinaya, tl,ere aT l 

* RnildhaKlloea *iy« Pint tit the S4,000 sc^ns Ikfiaruthnt „t th- n i >v 
word 2.U0Q ut by monies, 1'i'n. nm., i. 20 I uf the Hiiddlu)- 
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additions and modifications. Some rules, though still 
preserved, have been abrogated by new conditions, and others 
have been added owing to the necessity of considering 
special circumstances. But the nucleus, on account of its 
use as a formulary of confession, has been preserved separately 
in a very early form. This collection is known as the 
Pdtimokkha. 1 

The Patimokkha was used at the fortnightly fast-day 
{upoxalha), when it was recited at the meeting of the monks 
held at new moon and at full moon . 1 Oldenberg held that 
in its present shape, or at least in its most essential parts, 
it might reach back to Buddha's own time or to that of his 
persona] disciples . 1 This view is now strengthened by the 
fact that we ore now able to compare the formulary as used 
by several schools, Pali and Sanskrit, and there is essential 
agreement between them. The arrangement is exactly 
the same in all, and the rules for the most part agree in their 
actual wording and numbering . 4 This implies that we have 
it practically in the form it had assumed before any sects 
arose. 

According to the regulations in the Yinaya, the Cposatha 
day (at new muon and full moon) must be formally proclaimed 
beforehand p and all the monks within one iMjundary-district 
must be present unless definite leave of absence has been 

1 In Sanskrit jjfdlijmtkjha* tn form ft I* an adjective fanned fmm 
paHmfikkha fci binding + % from paft-fniie- ,+ to fasten or bind on (jl- armour) ,r , 
Olid thus should; mean " that which binds, obligatory Tht-i. howVW, 'll 
not rwomml hy the imfknt Pali uuUionlia, tinddii^hosQ derives it fretri 
niuc- in Uie sense of fh?dti| from Ihc pLEninhmrnui of hell ami other painful 
birth*, Kimt*! Id. The oldest Buddhist esqpIrmatinrL Iti J r tn. H l + 103 (Ffn. Trrtf. 
U 268), is purely fanciful. The probability Is that the itnn along with the 
Vputfithu ceremony itadf was borrowed from other seetn* and like other 
cfriewe ternia in thin document was net dear to tk Buddhist Uirmwlm, 
The spelling pdiimokkhu hfoa miggests this * pdtmokAAa I with ccrctml fj t 
aaj's Childers, is unquestionably a Uufmese error, Cf, S. Levh “ Observations 
sur URC kmgiie prtcnnonique du Bouddhiame,” JA. t ii, p. 4D5. There is 

alw a Patimokkha for nuns modelled on the mlrt fur monks. The Buddhist 
tradition u that nn Order of nuns was formed during Buddhas lifetime, 
and though this Li probable, the legends about its fonontkm scaraly bear 
hktorinil investigation, 

1 Tht won! uptitalhn ctnrespofnii to the brahmirtita] Snmkiit term 
UjjLrcajaiAa, which was Ik name for the day before tin- nnmi-sucrLlice, fmm 
which the Buddhist term Is no doubt dcrjvctl, The SnrvILsIivadiiLs yf« tk 
term jw.rfoi<fha F which was doubtless the form in their dialert before their 
C"nnon was turned into SanrkriL 
9 rirt. Tori*, vo3, i, p r xh 

4 The following analysis of the PAtimokkliii m!a upon the PiUi trtt (rd. bv 
Minurti St. Petersbunr. Ihfl&h the Sanskrit of the SinUhldiDl, published 
by Plnot, JA*y i« lUiy h pp. 4€5 ff M and that of the ^lUlii-San'JLitjvAilin* 
in Mtyuf, £3fl IT. 
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obtained* The presiding monk begins the recitation of the 
Pfitimokkha by declaring : 

Let the Assembly, reverend ontrs, hear nie. To-day is the rpnsatha 
of the fifteenth day. !f it appears the right time tothfc Assembly, let 
the Assembly perform the Uposathu and repeat the FMimokkha. 
How is it with regard to the accessary preliminaries for the Asaemhly ? 
Reverend ones, announce your purity (freedom from disability), 1 will 
repeat the FMImokkliu.—We are all listening well and reflecting on it. — 
Be who lias incurred a fault should declare it ; if there k no fault tie 
should keep Jiilrncc. Now by your silence* reverend sire, I shall know 
that you art pure- Now as there is a reply for each question* so in 
such h meeting as this ft is proclaimed as many as three time*. Now 
should a monk* when it is proclaimed three tunes* remember a fault 
that be has committed aoif not declare it t he is guilty of a i-Hnseiuu* 
fhfedwod. Now n conscious faLsclHJod, reverend sirs, has been declared 
by the Lord to lie a hindrance {to advance). There (bee a monk who 
remembers that he Imd committed a fault* and wishes to be pure* 
should declare the fault committed, for when declared it will Ijc easy 
for him ("to advance). 1 

The int rod action P reverend sirs, has been repeated. Ho* I ask the 
reverend one*, arc you pure in this matter ? A second time L a.sk. 
are you pure in this matter? A third time 1 ask* arc you pure in this 
matter ? The reverend ones are pure in this matter^ therefore they 
are silent. Even so 1 understand it. 


Then follows the recitation of the niJcsq which tire arranged 
in seven classes according to the degree of gravity* An eighth 
section given the rules to he followed at meetings where 
cases are decided* 

I* Four Pdrdjika tides, violation of which involves 
permanent expulsion, 1 

I. Sexual intercourse of any kind Is forbidden. 

1 Taking what b not given is forbidden* 

3. l+ A monk who shall knowingly deprive u human being of life, 
or nerk out nn armed person against him, or by uttering the praises 
of death shall incite to suicide, say in#. 1 ho, man l what is thb evil* 
w retched life to thee 1 * — tic is pArdjika. and is not in association.*' 

4- " A monk who, Lhnugh not having the higher knowledge of 
postering the superhuman qualities, shall give oat with regard to 
himself that he kiiowx ami perceives I hut complete knowledge and 
insight ha* arisen, and then at unothrr time* whether on being pressed 
or no!, desiring to be purified, says, ' without knowing, friends, i said 


1 *" la theory all sins must l>e cct>r<-ssed at the recital of the Pratimoksa, 
bu! ms this ecfenwny take* place only twirr a month, and ft* mi immediate 
confession h required, at is deemed sufficient that the sinner nude* his eon- 
fe^bn to nn elder brother. So ut least is Ibe practice nowaday m Ceylon 
mid But™/' Kmi* 

1 Hkiihlhogliofa interprets pnrajika ns fc “ suffering defeat ", and tluc MuLi 
Hnrvii.ilivikhn* npjKfcr Id do the same (Mryul^ 27B, p), hut the earliest 
commentary in the Vinaya gives no suggestion of tins meaning. The term 
was probably adopted from same already evicting reel. S r IX-vi (loc cit 1 
has made it probable that it is the Same word as the Jain IHffamnm J, In the 
sease of being (permanently} excluded. 
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I km ow + without fwirching, I said I perceive, speaking vainly unci 
fnlsef y\ unless it was through undue n^unmet —he is pdr&jikv, he 
Is no longer in association," 

The third and fourth rules illustrate two points of doctrine. 
Suicide is condemned without qualification. On Buddhistic 
and general Indian theory it could only result in another 
life still burdened with the consequences of the individual's 
previous karma. Hut the Buddhist scholastics appear to 
have raised the question as to what happens in the ease of 
a person who, by winning the goal of arahafship, has escaped 
from the chain of birth and death, and for whom there is 
no rebirth. What if at the moment of escape he commits 
suicide ? It appears never to have been more than an 
academic question, but the problem is illustrated by several 
stories of monks who are said to have taken this means to 
escape falling from arahatship. These arc discussed below. 

The fourth question speaks of superhuman (utlarinmmissa) 
qualities, 1 They arc superhuman only in the sense that they 
do not belong to the ordinary man, but have to be acquired 
by a long enursa of training, imd they are the powers attained 
by means of the mystic practices of concentration (snmddhi) 
known a$ yoga. These attainments are in the first place 
states of mind, in which the monk rises by singes so that 
he becomes gradually free from contact with the world of 
change. But they uho bring with them supernormal physical 
powers (levitation, the power of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distance, clairvoyance, etc.)* powers which were already 
claimed by pre-Buddhist adepts. Their mention here Ls 
important as early evidence for the view that yoga is an 
essential part of the primitive doctrine, as seen in the triple 
division of the disciple's practice into morality, concentration, 
and full knowledge* 

2, Thirteen Sanghddiscsa rules. Offences involving a 
period of penance and reinstatement by the Assembly. 

Five nf these tfrat with minor mua) offences such ms touching 
a woman or apidre>stng her with wicked word*. Two refer to the building 
qf n monk's dwelling, two to the bringing of ftihe accu^itinn* against 
monks, two to causing dLssriisitm in the Order nmi taking aides in 
disputes, and two to coses or insubordination, that of & monk who 
becomes abusive when admonished, imd that of one who on account of 
his evil behaviour has been warned to Jeftvc the vilbige when? he begs 
mid who relaws iq dq so. 

* In Fill*. it G7, they nre speciffwd ns tile Imncft, relent. tt>mrrnlmf ion. 
uttainmrnti. If* Way ur the fruit of the Way. Sh Cb« IV* 
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These cases were dealt with at a formal meeting of the 
Order, and the sentence is thus described : 

If the monk becomes guilty of one or another of these offences, for 
its many days as Ik- conceals it so mnnv days mutt he. even though 
unwilling, be compelled to dwell opart," When the monk has passed 
this |HTir*l of probation (//urrra.w), he must still few another six nights 
undergo the wdnutUi p me I ice 1 towards the (other) monks. When his 
period of iminatta is over. the monk is to lw restored in a place where 
the Assembly of monks Is as many ns twenty. If the Assembly, being 
less than twenty even by one, should restore him. he is not restored, 
And those monks are blameworthy. This is the proper course in the 
matter. 

Two of these rules {6 and 7) throw light on the earliest 
dwelling*places of the monks. Each monk lived in his own 
hut 1 kuti ), If hot having a donor he begged the materials 
and had it put up for him, he must have it made according 
to certain measurements, and it must be on a site not likely 
to cause injury (to living things} and with an open space 
round it. The other monks must come and approve. Similarly, 
if he had a large residence [vihdro) put up, given him by a 
donor * and intended for his own use, the monks must also 
give their approval. 

3. Two ami fata rules, undetermined cases, in which the 
monk might be charged under one or other of the existing 

rules. 


These are (11 j if a monk should sit togel her with a woman on a secluded 
seal, and ii) if he should sit with a woman on a seat not secluded hut 
convenient for addressing her with wicked words. In the first Vase 
a tnv woman of trustworthy speech might charge hfm with a pfudjika 
offence or a san«h5discsa nr a pRcittiyu, In the second ease she might 
i-bBT^e him wiUi a flr a pfidtliva oH-wice. 

4, Thirty nissaggiya paciitiya rules. Offences requiring 
expiation s and involving forfeiture. Although the monk 
must have no possessions, there were four objects (requisites) 
that were considered indispensable, a set of three rolws. 


<»;.sues ts^-srsc 

v ms . nr!!^ *■•*«“** b „, u, sg; i 

il*SEE&!gi££~-’ «-»>' « “ i» y<«. 

^s s trs t tri r n „£ *Wi.w»5..** 

|VitKtnoLklin T whioh fuivc ptfopmtika nod pdymtiika It k 

Of tlir fact that the docnnient £ old that ttw W Bud, hi^f. 1 

uf liar Qripnttl tcfllia. tt S. Lev*. toe, uddhitf* werq iwt iura 
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bowl* btfd. and medicine, 1 but rules were made to prevent 
his obtaining absolute possession of them. They bad in theory 
to belong to the Order, and m the monk might receive them 
as n I ms, rules were required to prevent his acquiring a store 
of property, 

i. Trn rules concerning robes. 

The^ refer to the length of time during which an extra robe might 
I*- kept, m repair and exdrange of robes* nod to receiving them as 
ulms. He might not ask a lay person for a robe unless he had lost hi* 
own, rtor might he suggest the kind he was to receive. 

Ten rules on material for rugs and the use of money, 

Thr material of which the rug was made was prescribed* sod it had 
io be iiaed for six yeara, The monk might accept the material fur it 
under certain conditions. Gold and silver must not be accepted or used 
in transactions. and buying and selling were forbidden. 

Ten rules concerning bend, medicine* and robes . 

^ nwHik might rant keep an extra bowl beyond ten day*, nor cxdiangi 
hi* bowl if it was broken in teas than five place?* Medicine inhee, buLtcr. 
Ej "h honey, raw sugur) must not be stored more than seven day;*. 
Hicre lire special rule- for robes in the minv man and for having 
them woven. Nothing intended to be given to the Order was lo tn- 
applied by the monk to his own use. 

5. Ninety-Two Fdeittiya rules* Faults requiring expiation. 

This miscellaneous set of rules chiefly contains regulations 
intended for the harmonious intercourse of the monks, 
and for the avoidance of abuses leading to luxury in dress 
or eating or to anything which might detract the monk in 
hk striving to realize the Truths. Some of the most chamcter¬ 
istic rules occur here. They are in no systematic order, but 
may be grouped as follows : 

Horal rules* iueh as lying, abusive langunge. blunder, prevarication 
which irritates, disrespectful behaviour* stirring up ill-will. reviving 
a decider! matter* concealing a monk's serious offence, ordaining 
a pCttOn below the uge of twenty, irregular behaviour at proceedings 
of Hie Order* suggesting difheultk^ of conscience to a fellow monk* 
eavesdropping during o quarrel, telling an unotdssinrd person of one's 
supematiiral powers, or reveulitig a serious ofTtm-e lu him* 

Hules fur conduct towards women. Ten rules regulate tlac relations 
of the monks with the nuns, especially the ultiohd duly of giving them 
exhortation, restrictions on making gifts to u nun or doing services 
fur her if she is nut related. 

1 i'hric wa* n later division of the requElites into right : three robe*, bawl, 
niter. needle, yirdk, and Water* (miner. The bed jiihJ medicine do ml appear 
in it r probably with tbe institution of large moiinsterie* tbi- monk 

would Dad Ihfiu provided for him. 
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Behaviour in llie vihiim, rules on sleeping use of furniture* 
moronrhinp on a timnk who has arrived lie Fore. t urn mg another out of 
a rtiinmEJii (kel]m(f'[ila», Df striking or threatening him, 

liulfts concerning food, eating nt the wrong time, eating food that 
has been put by, going in numliers to receive u meal. beginning to rut 
again after having finished, linking for medicaments when not sick, 
drinking strong drink, A monk must not ask another to go with him 
for alms and then refuse to go* nor must he with his own hand give 
food to certain classes of heretics. 

He must not travel by appointment with a caravan of robbers or 
with a woTunn, or cross the threshold of a king without being announced» 
or go and see an army on the march or in battlr-nrray; if he enters 
ft village late iri the day be must inform a monk if one is there. 

He must not cause an uuordained person to recite the Doctrine 
word by word, or preach more than live or six words to a wuiiuti without 
n discreet man being present, or ordain a person under twentv years 
of age. 

lie must not deprive any living thing of life, or drink wpler with 
Jiving things in it, or sprinkle such water on gnv,', ur clay, or dig or 
cause to dig the ground : he must not Tight a fire to warm himself 
or bathe oftener Hum every half month except ut the proper seasons* 
There orr several rules for the use of the requisites, bed Mead*. 
L'Tiftir7i p ncedtccaws, ctr, A new robe must foe marked with I due or 
fobek fto distinguish it). The ^ize of robes and rugs is prescrifoed. 


Several rule* in this section show :i more developed 
communal life than that implied in the Sanghadbesa rules, 
and the whole section has probably been collected or put 
into shape at u Inter period than the previous rules. Besides 
the single huts as dwellings for the monks, we find vihfiras 
belonging to the Order. There is also Furniture common to 
the Order, beds, chairs, etc., and common sleeping places* 
and among the requisites a needle-case, which must not be 
of Ijonc, ivory* or horn. 


<5* Four Pdfidtsaniya rules, Faults that must be confessed. 


1. A inrmk must not accept amt cot food from a nun who fe on her 
tagging rounds ir she is m>l related to him. 

*■ If the monks arc invited to u meal (by a layman) and a nun 
ftlftmfs giving orders about serving the food* ihe monks must rebuke 
her and *ay n gn away, sister, while the monks am eating If thev 
do not, they must confrssi Uicir fault, * J 


S If a Minnk fnnt being .11 ..ml not invited) nwpts f.x^d from 
“ he f B «y P»f to give nlmv, and which hut been 

put under discipline ■ by tbr Order, he mtnrt wmfesa hk fault. 

4, A monk who lives in Ihe jungle must nnt have food brought to 
hun wit haul wanting the givers fthat tl.e place Ls <Lmgc«rtisb unless 
ne is sirk. 


1 Sckhnuimmafn 
irrltriiinn 
wlio Wrre 


The term k inlripieted a* ntevt in Vin., iv. ITS. The 
^b» to prevent the almsgiving becoming a burden to luv tmaple 

Witling Irtit tfrD poerf | (I JJIVP, j 
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7. Sevtnty-jke Setehiya rules. Rules of training, 

The.^e am chiefly mles of bduivioui in the daily life of the tnoni. 
Sbc or seven refer to luring properly dressed* other; to behaving decently 
and modestly while on begging rounds and to specif nets rvfpiiring 
modesty. 

Twenty are ml Vi of behaviour in eating, Ten rules prts^rilje she 
tondiljcmji for preaching the Doctrine to by people. All the rules are 
given in the first person in a form convenient for being rtdlctl ,+ With 
downcast eye will I go among the houses. Tins la a training to be 
observed (sV + ** Ibying aiteniion to my bowl will I eat my atm*. 
This is a troEning to be observed (32). 1 ’ “ Not to a person wearing 

dippers, unfc&i he is sick, will l preach the Doetriae, This is a training 
In be observed (41)” Similar rides follow' forbidding preaching to 
a person with a nmsbftde, a stick, or a mrd in hi> hand, wearing 

wmdnfc, lying on o couch, having his head wrapped up, or walking 

in front, etc. 

The difference* hi the Sanskrit rules are greatest in this 
section, but they are often more apparent than real. To the 
rule not to preach the Dhamma to anyone in a cart I he 
Sanskrit adds rules that it is not to be preached to one on 
an elephant or a horse. 

8. Seven A dh ikafanasmnalka rules. 

These are simply a classification of the different ways of 
proceeding in cases that arise under the above roles, 

(1) When the accused or the disputant* are present* in which case 
(2) the accused may claim that he is innocent, or ffl) that he may Imve 
been out of his mind, or (4) he may confess his guilt. (5) Proceedings 
may be by a majority of the tneeting + The occupied may be obstinate. 
(7) The proceeding called ** covering with gross 11 may be followed 
when the disputants mutually agree to drop the charges and peace 
is made. 

The Fatimokkha gives the rules of life for the monk* 
not fur the man who may come into active association with 
any form of social life. For the monk some of these activities 
are entirely cut off, not un the ground that they are sinful 
in themselves, hut that they are a hindrance to the attain¬ 
ment of the ideal at which he aims—the knowledge of the 
Truths. They become sins for anyone who has deliberately 
renounced them on the ground that they conflict with progress 
on the Noble Eightfold Way, 

Resides these rules intended for the doily life of the 
individual mouk + others were found necessary for the organiza¬ 
tion of the Order. These also in their essentials must have 
existed from the beginning* They are contained in the 
second part of the Vi nay a known as the Khandkaka# t and 
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ill the Pili are divided into two series (Mahdvagga. 
t uliavagga). They give the rules for admission to the Order, 
t fie regulations for Uposatbn (this part contains the introduc¬ 
tion to the Pfitimokkha, quoted above, p. is), rules for 
spending Retreat (rime), the ceremony at the end of Retreat 
(jHitarana), rules for foot-wear, medicines, food, and robes, 
the carrying out of legal proceedings and settling disputes, 
f specdied m the last part of the Pillimokkha, and rules 
for the daily Jife of monks and novices. 

Although it is dear that there must have been such rules 
(rum the lirst, we cannot separate the nucleus with the same 
certainty as m the case of the Patunokkba. Nevertheless 
wc ™ d . thcf classification of the Mula-Sarvastivacim rules * 
[Most y in the same order and with similar titles, showing 
that the general arrangement goes back, like the Putimokkhsi. 
to a time before the origin of distinct sects. 

The different recensions of the Vinaya still extant all 
agree m keeping the nucleus of rules which form the 
Patimokkha quite distinct. New rules hud to be added to 
meet changed circumstances, and special interpretations 
were adopted to meet exceptional cases such as arise under 
uny system of casuistic*. Hut the added nilcs and new offences 
were not incorporated with the old. The old list with the 
special names of the offences remained, and rules for 
additional faults, though still attributed to Buddha were 

T". 1 ■ y neW f ' ameS ' ln th0 T^viida and Burvtoiivfida 
schools thL* corpus of ecclesiastical law remained without 
violent change for centuries, and was even taken over bv 

yS ffSL* m ° V " nCI “ * hich In P^ced such 

The Vina,. dacribes the monastic community a, divided 
Py boundaries [»,»»). Each bonmlnrv or had to be 

of convenient extent » tbnt nil the membem X banned 

hi. V !" < “ ,clrf th ' t ; PO»<l.o meeting. uTh„ 

boundary caeh aatentbly (rung*,) was self-governing! 

1 Mettut: 3T0. Sve Itrtow, mstr ,, m , ... 

SaptadhnntuLlca.-' jj. t igi^ jj > , " *’ra#uwmji rtit 

nl*TKftatiM <*f<he PBjtapJcttiteC^En wi.ui* 
o ntnitdm Witll Irxt imd UunsInUm ? ^ npl,un .,f lb, 

UihPf. i tlcw-rij.lit.i, or the orfinatton w’f 1870, w - *® ff He *■« “ 1*0 
B.i.i IftiNilotion, j W |„ teitTKisrd it m witJl Pfltl text 

llw Ih.nd-W by Huber in Fifing trtnslul**) front 
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There was no hierarchy* but seniority was reckoned by the 
number of years from ordination, nor did a central authority 
exist to check any tendency to change or development in 
new directions. It is possible, says Gldenberg, that in the 
early period after Buddha’s death the personal authority 
of the disciples who had been nearest to the Master may have 
tended to repress any serious schism j but a state of things 
resting on personal influence, not on the sure structure of 
legal institutions, bears in itself the germ of dissolution. 
Against this it is possible to maintain that a legal system 
seeking to enforce its authority over a wide area would 
have been the very thing to produce violent reaction and 
opposition. What w'c find, in fact, for a long period is not 
dissolution but gradual development. Schools arose, but 
of their origin we have little definite knowledge, and it is 
in those which have survived that we find the lines of the 
development of Buddhist thought. 

There is a list of thirteen ascetic practices [dhtdangas) 
which shows that there were differences of view about the 
extent to which austerities should be practised. These are 
(I) wearing clothes taken from a dust heap, (2) wearing 
only three robes, (3) getting food only by begging, (4) begging 
straight on from house to house* (5) eating food only at 
one place, (0) eating from one vessel only* (?) refusing food 
offered after the proper time, [8] living in the forest, (0) living 
at the foot of a tree, (Id) living in the open air, (11) living 
in a cemetery* (12} taking any scat that is offered* (13) sleeping 
in a sitting pasture. They do not appear to be primitive 
as a whole* as they arc not mentioned in the Vinaya proper, 1 
The vinaya, however* h m a list of four u supports 11 (nhmtja)* 
which are to be taught to the disciple after his ordination 
as being the strict rule, though relaxations are permitted : 
(1) living only on broken meats (corresponding to the third 
dhutanga)* (2) wearing clothes taken from u dust heap, 
(3) sleeping at the foot of a tree, (4) using only decomposed 
urine as medicine. These rules are still enjoined on the monk 
at the ordination service, and less severe practices are allowed 

1 They occur in the sypplemcnkiry paririim. I'fn*. \\ 193. Buddbagfoof.* 
ifUfUH** them fully, rttn*., $9, in SarvJUlivRiliti worts* t3w k y Arr called 
Mtyui.i 49. and have » hut df twelve. Tmjf omit (+} 

and (6) und mlcl nJnudf&ci, wearing a mtClIii kind of cloth. Ufrtlfit Di>;tins 
** one who has shaken off M , Lr. the l*onds nr dr pr.ivitire ; the ^juiratf 
jiracibL^ are tinga* ir item* or gunai rg utilities 
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8S extras ’ (a/uvA'd). 1 Some of them also appear again in 
another connection. 

In the rules of the Vinaya concerning schism the story of 
the schism of Devadatta, the cousin of Buddha, is told. 5 
Fowards the end of Buddha’s life he aimed at becoming 
leader, and being repulsed he proposed that five rules should 
be made compulsory : (1) That monks should dwell all their 
lives in the forest. (2) that they should live only or. alms 
begged. (3) wear only clothes taken fruii a dust heap, ( i) dwell 
at the foot of a tree. (5) not cat fish or flesh. The first four 
are among the dhutungas. Buddha is said to have refused 
to make them compulsory, but pointed out that all were 
permissible except sleeping at the foot or a tree during the 
rainy season. The schism is said to have been soon suppressed 
and nothing more is heard of it. The Chinese traveller, 
a however, writing in the fifth century mentions 

the existence of a body that followed Devndatta. It has been 
assumed that this proves the continued existence of Dcva- 
datta s followers in complete obscurity for a thousand years. 
All it really tells us is that there was then a body that followed 
Dov ad at ta’s rule. Some schools certainly appear to have 
treated his memory more favourably than the Theravadins 
did. for the Lotus (eh. XI) says he is to become a Buddha, 
aiu that he helped Buddha in his former existence to attain 
the Perfections, apparently by putting hindrances in his 
way, which made the Perfections all the greater. 

In the differences of the later schools there is little about 
discipline, but an interesting sidelight on the use of money 
is thrown m on Avndana {Damamuka, No. 8), A child was 
bom with two gold coins in his hand. Whenever he opened 
them gold coins appeared. In d»e time he entered the Order 

nil T ^ f Pt ' rmk - i0n of lhe ■»»>** he bowed down' 
JLJ* blS hands ^ thc er»»nd, and on getting up there 
TC Uo mins. This WAS because in the time of Buddha 

“TE I 1 bccn * !>wr "<**fcutter, and seeing 
a great feast being given to the monks he had offered them 

two coins that he had earned. It was his reward to have been 

5S C5T" ‘ f " r ’ * ^ — W given 

practice. There is a Vinaya rule {AfoAfe, yj, 2 «) which 
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forbids the eating of the flesh of elephants, horses, dogs, and 
certain other kinds. Evidently the usual kinds are not for¬ 
bidden, and a little later (vi, 31) there is the story of Buddha 
accepting meat from a Jain general. 11c justified himself 
on the ground that the ox had been already killed, and not 
specially for him. This was the occasion for the promulgation 
of the rule that “ no one shall knowingly eat meat intended 
(for the recipient). I prescribe that fish and meat are pure 
in three particulars : when it has not been seen, heard, or 
suspected (that it was intended for the recipient)”. The word 
macchamamjci naturally means " fish and flesh ”, though 
it has been translated merely “ fish ", but the whole context 
shows that meat is permitted. A similar story is told in the 
Majjhima (i, 363), where the same three restrictions ore 
mentioned referring only to meat. 

This remained the rule, and Hiuon Tsiang tells how on 
his travels lie met communities who ** eat only the three 
pure aliments ”, but ho himself refused to accept them. 1 
A custom had grown up in Mahavflna of abstaining from 
oil meat, probably due to rivalry with the stricter rules 
of other sects. This motive is quite clear in l he LanJi&vatdra- 
sutra, which has a whole chapter On meat-eating. It points 
out that even the followers of heretical systems forbid it, 
and the followers of Buddha’s teaching should ovoid censure. 
But it also gives good reasons against the practice, one 
may be eating one’s nearest relative, the practice is not good 
for health, and most of all it causes pain to living creatures. 
The three permissible conditions of the Vinaya are expressly 
condemned. 

The rules for novices (s&mancrns) are contained in the ten 
rules of training *; 

(1) Refraining from killing living tilings; 

(2) from taking what is not given; 

(8) from unchostity (or incontinence); 

(4) from falsehood; 

(5) from intoxicants; 

(6) from eating at unseasonable times; 

(?) from seeing displays, dancing, singing, and music ; 

(8) from the use of garlands, scents, and unguents ; 

] Life (Bed) s p, 38 ; cf, T. Watters. On Vumi ChcEong^M Trmth in India* 
i P S3. ... 

* KkuddakftpAihn* 2 j rift-, h &3 ; cL Ablate iw fc fid. 
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(9) from the use of a high or a 1% bed ■ 

(10) from receiving gold and silver. 

The first five form the rules for laymen, to which the next 
three are added during a period of fasting (upatdsa), Le* on 
the Uposatha days. 

It has been a matter of discussion whether a layman 
can win ami i at ship. The question k not properly put* for 
the real question is whether he can exercise the necessary 
training while living in a house* If he ean and does, then he 
becomes an arahat > but he at the same time ceases to be u 
layman* The question seems to have arisen from the existence 
of certain legends which tell of laymen suddenly winning 
complete insight* If such a one does cast off all the fetter* 
he has freed himself from everything that binds him to a life 
of pleasure* But some schools held that arahatship could 
be reached even while he was enjoying such pleasures 
(kdmabh&gin)* This view k treated by the Kathmatihu 
(iv* l) as a heresy.* 

1 See the hi n r* Lure quoted bv Lj VnJice Ptnissui \n Abhk., i v, 2d- : U. C, Law, 
14 MrvJLrui und Jladdhlft htywtn*' Afloat* of ihe Bhandark^r Or. Rtuatth 
hM, t 1033, p. tiC. 







CHAPTER III 

THE COUNCILS ; EARLY SCHOOLS 


The First Council 


r IE problems about the events of the first three centuries 
of Buddhism turn u(3on two chief points: the records 
of the f>ret three Councils and the lists of seventeen school* 
or sects which began to arise in the second century ter 
Buddha's death. The records have no claim to lie considered 
historical accounts. They are legends full^ of astonishing 
miracles and impossible anachronisms. Even whan the 
mimclcs ate stripped off we find that the different schools 
disagree about the most important events. 

All the schools hold that there was a Council (aamgilt, 
lit. “chanting or reciting together”) held at Rnjagnha 
immediately after the death of Buddha. According to the 
oldest account (that of the TheravJulins), 1 the elder Kassapa 
summoned a Council of 504) for the recital of the Dhamraa 
and Yinaya, giving as a reason the conduct of Subhadda. 
a monk who had joined the Order in old age. and who, oft 
hearing of Buddha’s death, said they were well freed from 
the Great Ascetic and could now do or not do what they 
liked. The members decided to take the Vinaya first, on 
the ground, says Buddhaghosa. that the Vinaya is as o 


■ n»„ ii. 2 S 1 H. ; I in. Hi, 370 t This « U» 
the CullMOfiga. wliirli form* with the twelfth n supplement to the > 
contain Log storv of the tint two Councils. On ih» the m Dp 

e!.. iv, ;.nJ Afte*. tk iii, are bused. Frtmhe ft.y* there « wml'k e 
Ctrtnkdy they K ivr iwtWing in oum>howlH>» that "**• {» ' 

Besides these their art the account* of "Imt used Lj lie cnlletl the Nortijftn 
School* l.e. those dCrtiUnts ftoillS Imek to the ' ar , “' ,w 

and rtIntel! SvliOoU. Which agree in essential* with th e *"4. 

there wo* D common traditixi. but they make It probable tint 
are inference* a* to what mint have taken plui.'e, net mluiil memon« pnr*e 
b? She member* ol the Council. The account t» the Vumy* of «ja 
Oh*rmiuniptiiit, a Sufv&slivfidji brunch. is translated by ftyal fr&m tbe Uil^« 
in the reports Ilf the fifth Orient*! Conjinsa in Usfll (voL li. Ostosiat. Section, 
ti. 13 fJerliri. 1882 ; and .‘Ibsltaet q /four Ltrtuna, pp. ah ff.). Thcrct* «• 
ui'itiunt from" the Tibetan In Hockhill’a I.ijt 6/ (tie fiuddtm, eh, V. 0. J'.riin'« 
give* an entirely d«tnictfws critlehru in ‘ 

Kfljaiialm and Y^sSli ”, IPTS.. 1S08. J, Prtyhwfc ho* d*»h m gf»t detail 
with "in- Chinese source* in Le Coaeilt & NQfagrka. I wn». I0_8-9. 
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as Buddha's teaching, and while the Vi nay a stands the 
teaching stands. Kassapa. who presided, questioned Upiili, 
*' thc rirst of those who know the Vinaya bv heart ” about 
cadi rule, asking (1) the subject nf it/ (2) the occasion of 
its being given, (3) the person concerned, (4} the rule itself, 
(5) rurther rules resulting from it, (6) when it constitutes 
an Offence, (7) when it does not. In the same way he 
questioned Ananda about the Dhamms, beginning with 
the first sutta in the Dlgha NikSya, and asking (l) where it 
was given, (3) about whom or to whom it was spoken. 

In this way he asked the five Mkayas, and question bv 
question the elder Ananda replied.” 

It will be seen that the account assumes that the Vinava 
aiul Suita were in the same state as we have them now. The 
V ,na >’ a Seated “ if they already had the com¬ 

mentary (which gives a fictitious account of the circumstances 
leading to the promulgation of each rule) as well as the 
additional rules and exceptions resulting from it, Xo \bhi~ 
dhamma is mentioned. It is possible that when the am.unt 
was composed there was an Abhidlmmma „ ot separated 
in a third Pi taka, but we can be sure that whatever it was 
it did not consist of the works now known by that name. 
Buddhaghosa mentions a classification in which it is reckoned 
along with the fifth Xikiy*. However, other schools hold 
that the Y bind hum ma was reeded, and that this was done 
by Kiissajm himself, 1 

the Vinaya goes on to say that Ananda 
n » o° 1J , ncl r that Buddh * bofore tlis death had told him 

nlll iR^r rf ? T*!®? in ‘ eht * bro S* te *">' of tflu minor 

rules. But Ananda had forgotten to ask w hich these were 
and as the Council could not decide, and further, as Kassana 
pointed out that people would say that the rules were being 

f™' UI> >ecatJS . e , tbcir Mast « was no longer with them, they 
accordingly decided neither to add to them nor to abrogate 

any ' , In * he ******* (i, 69) this argument of k£££ 
is made the reason for summoning the Council. Olden 
pointed out that the words of Suhhadda, which in the Vi™ 
account arc made the reason fo r the Council being held, S 

the Mahapanmbbana-svita, anti in that sutta there is 
no mention of a Council. Therefore, he said, the sutta knew 
nothing of a Council, and, therefore, its existence is quite 

1 n<WkhiI1 ' P* ,n °- ****«.m timer, T^ag 
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fictitious* Not only k this a mere argument aikntio, 
but it is entirely fallacious. There is no reason why a Council 
should have been mentioned in that sutta. The statement 
of Subhadda was made in the midst of the funeral proceedings, 
and Kassapa could not immediately get up and propose a 
Council. It was afterwards that Kassapa is said to have 
addressed the monfci and to have repeated to them what 
Subhadda had said- 1 Then it was that he proposed a Council, 
and not at the time when Subhadda spoke Llie words. It 
is true that we cannot say that the reason given for Kassapa 
summoning the Council was the actual one. It may have 
been wrongly attributed to him by the compiler of the Vinaya 
account, and the Mahdvastu in fact contradicts it, but as 
Kassapa did not and could not propose a Council during the 
funeral proceedings, the absence of any mention of a Council 
in the sutta proves nothing against the reality of the Council. 2 

When we come to ask what we may conclude about the 
historical circumstances of the Council, we do not get much 
further than the conclusion of Kern: * l It is by no means 
incredible that the Disci pits after the death of the founder 
of their sect came together to come to an agreement 
concerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
disciplined 3 All the accounts give us details which were 
written down centuries later, and from the point of view of 
those who assumed that the Buddhism and the Canon which 
they then knew* existed as such from the beginning* We can 
infer that there was at Buddha's death a body of disciplinary 
rules in existence, and that many discourses of the Master 
had been remembered during his Inng years of teaching. 
To the extent to which w r e can infer what these were, we may 
be able to form some positive idta of the first Council, not 
from the recorded accounts. 


The Second Council 

The CuUm ogga (ch. 1*2) also gives, an account of the second 
Council. We are told that a hundred years after the death 

i Vet Minaev did imagine ttint this fimposoJ was n .* le during the Uturnil 
f>Tticeedin£s. Hrfht rc^OF, P- 2S. 

1 51, Finn! lias recently made it very pkiisiblr that Iht fUttil and the 
Vinavn iMTCunt wtit GfH 1 single work. As hr nays, then- is Hat the att&dsjw 
of a dlaef*p*iwy. Indiim J/tri. ItKVZ, p< 243 + 

* .Uan. 155, 
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of the Lord the Vsjjian monks of Vesall explained ten ttunes 
to be permissible practices; 

l - That sa] t might lw kept in a horn. 

Ji. That it was permissible to cat when the stm’s shadow 
showed two fingers* breadth after noon. 

3, And to go into the village for alms and eat again after 
having eaten. 

meetings** *“^ HUght ho]d separate Uposatha 

5. That a party in the Order might perform an official 
act and decide to inform the rest. 

G- That it was permissible to practise what was practised 
by one s tutor* 1 

7 That milk which had begun to turn but had not become 
curd might be drunk by one who had had his meal. 

drunk liqU ° r WhlCJl ha<J not yet fcrn 7 e nted might be 

»* iSfasr* of ,hc prtscribed mi8ht ^ -' d 

10. Tliat gold and silver might be accepted. 

The elder lasa (one of the earliest converts of Buddha 
and now over 1«5 years old) was going tor alms in xS 

bow/^ed ^-2" thC pk<?C had set U P a bronze 
, blled with water and was asking the lav people r or 

orBuddha wV" TT 5 Wanie<i th( ' pEflple ihat lbc 

S WerC [ l0t a owtd tfl «™^Pt gold and silver. Never- 
£ 7 monks collected the money and offered Yasa a 
share which he refused. They therefore carried an act of 

T' n r hm > bim to go and apologize 

to the laity for fits action. He wont, but he defended himself 

before the people with such effect that thev concluded he 
was in the tigfat Then the monks decided to carry an act of 
suspensmn agamst him, but he rose in the air and fiew to 
Kosambi, where he summoned a meeting of iht monks of 
Pava, Avanti, and the south. Thev met on \hnirni« i, n 
»»d dtrldrd thM a. it . dim^dST** ?' 
.Key M I brttogrtthe older Rrv.u LXir tT 
was at boreyya, but he heard them with his ,Lin 
and not wishing to l>e involved in a dispute dwided f i*"’ 

"* ° f “* «' — *1 pUrrt'p^lS flg 
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caught him up at Sahajati, and there they succeeded in 
getting a satisfactory answer from him on the ten points. 

The monks of Vesilll also thought it would he well to have 
Revata on their side. They approached him with a present 
of bowl, robes t and other requisites. He refused them, but 
they succeeded in bribing his attendant, so Revata dismissed 
him- Revata then decided that the matter should be decided 
where it arose* and the assembly met at VesalT. Rut the 
speeches were aimless and their meaning oliseure* so Revata 
proposed a motion that a committee of eight elders should 
be elected, four from the east and four from the west, and 
this was approved. Revata had already made sure of 
a majority by interviewing the elder Sabbakitmin, one of 
the eastern monks, the night before. The committee 
adjourned to the Yalika park, where Revata questioned 
Sabbakanim on the ten points, mid all were rejected* 1 
Sahbakamin then declared the questions settled* mid asked 
Revata to question him again before the full assembly for 
the information of the monks. The account concludes: 

So the elder Revata questioned the elder Sabbakimin 
on the ten points also in the midst of the assembly, and 
question by question the elder Sabbakamin replied. Now 
in this Yinaya-cotincil there were seven hundred monks, 
no more and no less ; therefore, this Vi nay a-council is. called 
that of the seven hundred.” 

In this account some links in the actual procedure appear 
to be missing, but the records in the Chronicles do not make 
it any clearer. The Mahavamsa says that it was held in the 
tenth year of Kalasoka, that 12.000 monks were present> 
and that “then the elder Revata selected seven hundred 
monks who were arahats, who knew the science of meaning 
and so forth and had the three Pi takas by heart* from the 
whole number of monks to form a Dhamma-coimdl They 
then met in the Y&lika park and made a collect ion of the 
Dhamma. it goes on to say that the wicked monks, 10,000 
in number, who had been defeated by the holders of the 
second Council, formed a school (acarti^dda) * named the 
Mahasanghika. This term means ** belonging to the Great 

1 The sixth point, that the prartfce of tutor might he followed!, limy 

pcnniunblc nocaniijig to einnunstancc* h Uut Could not foirn a nib. 

* I at. " icm^hrr-ac^hocil T *; these tmieheni appear to have been the \w*d* of 
wets, and the rnmes of several I >hnmukfjtj[>ta, KiUyapo, and BhAdtiiyiUTia— 
pmh&hly dpprur in the of heretical schools- 
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Order or Community of monks but there k nothing in 
the Mahdvantsu to imply that they held a council. The 
Bfpaiiamsa, however, states that the 10.000 wicked monks 
assembled and made a collection of the Dhnmnm, and there¬ 
fore this Dltamma-councij j s called the Great Council. 
It seems that the author of the Maitavanisa, who must have 
known this statement, deliberately rejects it. He also omits 
the next statement of the Diptivamsa, which goes on to say ; 

l l ’? * e «»S“ * he , frcsit Council 'made a reversed teaching. They 
edition ^ “ ll,5Ctbn <0f the Scriptures) and made another 

in one place elsewhere. They broke up 
the and the doclruie m the five Nikikv^ T . . ' p 

secSmf nf V m7’ i^ m "*™ rv °. r tl T ™ nii - < oftht Vinayu). the six 

Pftll^unbludjt, the Niddesji, and 
imrt of the JilL&kn—much they set mride and made others. 

Olden berg declared that the account of the dispute at 
the second Council bears the stamp of being in the highest 
degree trustworthy. Vet it is part of the same document 
which lcits us of the first Council, an event which he considered 
pure invention. We at least have to reject the details. The 
l ouncij, we are told, was held 100 years (or 110 in Rock 
■■ * "^vount) after Buddha’s death. Yet the eight elders 
had all seen Buddha, 1 so that they were all at least 120 
years old if they had been ordained at the lowest possible 
age of twenty, The various accounts alt speak of the ten 
practices, but they do not agree what these were. In Rockhill’s 
account only the last four agree with the Pali. Four in the 
Dhormagupta account also agree, but not the same four. 
The list was preserved by means of ten mnemonic words. 
otnguonakappa ** horn-salt-practice ”, dvangnlakajtpa “two. 
finger-practice ”, etc., and it is dear that some of them have 
been misunderstood. For the Dharmaguptas the two- 
Anger-practice refers not to the shadow of the sun being two 
fingers breadth after noon, but to eating after meals by t aking 
food with two lingers. Evidently the writers had to guess at 
the meaning. Nor c an we infer that the Pali is the only (mat 
worthy version, for, in the case of the eighth nraetire 
jalogikappa should mean the practice of sucking like a leech 
ijalogu), as the Dharmagupta account takes it. 

1 thinks IM* nn embcltisliitwnt infrniWi , L 

lh* elder*. In ttwt cut it must have been another v hr “dtodty „f 

with the Yarn who mi one of Bud<] lln^fl rs( convent’ foT ' *» identified 
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We thus cannot be certain what ail the points of dispute 
were about, but the list does not appear to be an arbitrary 
invention* The probability is that it records a real set of 
practices which were once in dispute, but it is also probable 
that their condemnation at the Council is mere inference. 
This is all the more likely when we find that V&sumltra k 
in his account of the first schism,* gives an entirely different 
reason for the origin of the tfaliasanghikas h It was due, he 
says, to five points of dsietrine about the nature and attain¬ 
ments of the unihat h which were brought forward by a certain 
Mnhadeva* These five points need not be inventions any more 
than the ten points &s they appear again latcr i but they show 
that one party or other (or both) knew nothing of what took 
place at the second Council. 

The same conclusion may he drawn about the story of 
the Great Council in the Dtpavamm. What k there told 
about the different recension of the Scriptures is true in 
substance. There was such a recension k and the author 
inferred l hat it w as part of the disputes at the second Council. 
Rut the story that it was deliberately drawn up at this time 
by the Mahasanghiicas is ignored by the author of the 
Nahdvanusa. As the Mahdmima is a deliberate rewriting 
and improving of the Dlpavamaa, 4 *a conscious and 
intentifftml re-arrangement,” m Geiger says, it must have 
definitely rejected that story. 


The Third Council 

The story of the third Council of Fataliputta is given in 
the Mahdvamsa (eh, 5} at the end of the legendary account 
of the reign of Atoka. Much of the material of this comes from 
Indian sources, as we find most of the legend in S&rvfistivldin 
works** but it is only in the Pali that there is any mention 
of this Council, We are told in the Mahdvavua that owing 
to the prosperity of the Order under Asoka k who was ruling 
in Plfaliputta-i heretics had come to live w r it h the monks. 
These heretics arc expressly spoken of as non-Buddhists, 

1 p+ Origin mid Doctrine* of Eirly DuddEiiil St-hm >]s* r fmni Hie Chinese 
by J. Miiiudu. Ann -Vo/or, i±+ p. 14 ; from ihe Hibetnn by YftfELkv. fVr 
HuddhiTmu*. p. 2-i?. 

* The diicf diffcrrncc is timt the ThermVftdliu connect Aflofcm with their 
gvca,t elder Ti^i MoggalipuUii, while itve Sarvftitivtditia cunntri him with 
their own liem l'pn^upi&, C&L, I, boldly Identities the twi> r 
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not as members of any Buddhist party. No reference to 
Buddhist sects appears. Asoka sent for Tissa Moggaliputta, 
assembled all the monks on the earth, and turned out all 
those who wrongly answered his question, ‘ L What was the 
teaching of the Buddha ? " The king then asked the righteous 
monks, and they replied, “ He was a VibhajjavAdin.” Asoka 
was delighted, and ordered the l/pnsatha to be held, and they 
assembled. 


The elder (Tissa) from the numerous assemble chose a thousand 
imjTik-. learned, possessing the six higher knowledges, knowing the 
three 1’iinkus. rersevl in analysis, to form the Council of the true 
Doctrine. 1 

WitJi these in the jmrk of AhOfci he formed the Count-iI of the true 
Dnutnm% Just ji* the dder Miihilkiissupa and the elder Ynsa had hek! 
» D Imm 11 ] n - ct tu n c i 1 t *o did tlic elder Tlssu liold it. 

And in the meeting of the Council he spoke the work Kalhm ufttm 
for ihc refutation of other scets. 

«« under t|j<- protect ion of King Asoku this Bhnmirui. council wus 
complete!I by the thuiisund monks in nine months. 

In Ihc seventeenth year nf the King the Sage, seventy-two years 
old, closed the Council with a great paving! ceremony. 1 * 

Thus all vve arc told of the Council is that it was held 
and that the k'alhdvaUhu was spoken. Later accounts tell 
us no more. Ruddhaghosa merely paraphrases the 
Mahavotpsa. <md the Mahdbodhiva?ina (110) repeats him. 

The SaryastivAdin accounts have much in common with 
the PSli, They agree essentially in the reports of the first 
two Councils, although they put Asoka not two centuries 
but one after Buddha’s death.® Both accounts tell much of 
Asoka and repeat some of the same legends. They have 
similar lists of the early schools, and their Scriptures are 
arranged in the same four chief divisions. Rut the Sarvasti- 
vadins have no word about the third Council. They speak 
of a Council under Asoka. hut this is the second Council 
and they may have confused this Asoka with KAlasoka! 
Kern supposes that t he third Council was but a party meeting 
so much so t hat no other [nifty ever heard of it, but the fact 
that it is ignored by all other sects makes it necessary to 


1 Sadtifvimmajmrigahaitt . Grim uvi 11 to moke « ~— . „ r , t . 
Uoctrint ". IS Lit Ln tty fi. ta7ji gitkii i»uifd nl] thmUDh in ii» * 0.?^ ^ tfUe 

give vari.sm date* Ulmvyq K iv„ {L l*tw 

Dlmrmu^kn king nl Pie WCttncI CooncO. BotkkiU, Lijr, p. 182. nu,kt * 
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consider the other alternative* that there never was a third 

Council, 

Even the Pali data lend support to this view* There is 
fairly early evidence for the first and second Councils in the 
Ctdlax?ag£a r but that account has no mention of a third. 
This 3ms usually been taken to imply that the CuUavagga 
account was composed before Asoka’s time. It may equally 
imply that the third Council had not then been invented* 
The earliest evidence for it is confined to the testimony 
of the much later Ceylon Chronicles. The Chronicles hud 
already added the story of a Dhamma-counciJ to the account 
in the CuUmagga of the second Council* and had garnished 
the story of the first Council with the patronage of Ajatasattu* 
and the second with more elaborate legends of Kalasoka. 
There are cogent reasons why a third Council under Asoka 
should have been imagined, and Tis$a is said to have held it 
“ just as the elder Mahukassapa and the elder Vasa had held 
a Dhamnm-conncil The Afahidhamma books were rejected 
by other schools, and in particular the Kaihavutlhu* which 
Tissu hud promulgated at it. This especially needed the 
support of a Council, or perhaps to the mind of disciples 
implied one. 

The commentary on another Abhidhamrmi book* the 
Dhammmangan t, represents an objector as saying, “ why 
is the Katlwvatthu accepted T Was it not fixed by the elder 
Mogguliputta Tissa more than 2 IS years after the enlightened 
Buddha had attained Nirvana V Therefore reject it ns being 
the utterance of a disciple," Even the authority of a Council 
was not enough for this objector* The commentator meets 
this by admitting that the discussion of the doctrines was 
composed by Tissu following the method given by the Master, 
but that the list of doctrines discussed was first given by 
Buddlia when he visited the Heaven of the thirty-three 
gods and taught the doctrine to his mother. 

V. A. Smith remarks that Asoka after he had l>een reigning 
for some thirty years issued a fresh scries of documents, 
the seven Pillar Edicts, which reiterate his earlier teaching, 
and conclude with a formal retrospect of the measures 
adopted by him in furtherance of the ethical reforms which 
he had at heart. Yet he seems surprised that there is no 
mention of the Council of Buddhist elders, 1 Mrs. Rhys 

* The Ea r% Hiitonj of India, 3rd &L t p. Ifll, 
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Davids accepts the Council, but subjects the evidence for 
it to the severest criticism, pointing out lirst that the evidence 
is six or seven centuries later than the Council. She also 
holds that it was a Congress rather than a Council, that the 
“ collection of the Dhamma ” was a 41 gigantic task of 
revision , that the actual revisers ami judges were not 
a thousand but only eight,' that as the revision of the English 
Prayer-book took twenty years, the Council must have taken 
much longer than nine months, and that as the first thesis 
in the Kalhdvaitftti concerns the puggala, the question of 
paramount importance to be discussed must have been that 
of atian versus au-attan. The “ drastic expulsion of ordained 
monks’ con only have been carried through after the 
C ouncil, not before, us the Chronicles say. In fact, the Council 
was a Congress, and every fact about it was different from 
what is recorded.* 

Fo attain a certain conclusion where the data arc like 
this is obviously impossible, but even if we could be sure 
tlmt a Dhamma-council was held under Asoka, we get no 
help in determining anything definite about the history of 
Buddhism. All we are told is that n work called the Ktdha- 
rotfAa. “ subjects of discussion ” was spoken there, and we 
have good reasons for bolding that it was not the work which 
now exists in the Pali Canon. The work which now exists 
is of great importance for the growth of doctrine, but we 
do not reach more credible results by assuming that it was 
either composed or recited at a third Council. 

There is an excellent translation of the KaihUvatthn with 
extracts from the commentary by Mr. Shwe Zan Aung 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids, But the unfortunate result of this 
useful piece of work has been an astonishing amount of 
mistaken assumptions and slipshod inferences by schohrs 
who have never taken the trouble to look at the text or'to 
distinguish between the text and commentary. It was asserted 
that Tissa “ composed ” the work, though the Pali authorities 
do not say so, and, as Mrs. Rhys Davids Iws pointed out 


1 The ttunifjer ri[-h| J* *nld to havr fl rjiratfeni hamnu * 1 . 
n f the wiwkI (Yiunril. UuL thrw el^hi h,i!j iioihing Tv™ eJficM 

Uk-v W m ihr H-M irfofmtW lUc- ten ditputttl r 

curt-oil lit knows THiLhiiiR Ilf 1 ?1 lllEji rnn rvi'latr. n n * it, Jv*. , j? 1 ^ ir * tnQ y» 
* The vi«r of Un'cMd* 

Kaliiavatthu. tMfUMrtgd Ml tfas lime h Y Uramrritii *? l that Jo th* 

tl.rrvrR.iM „f.,,, L.. F.„ which M I. othT^lrt™,' tlM f™'"* " f Uw 

“ •*- .. <***>. «* aasi ttLi^r " 
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it could not have been composed by one man. It was also 
assumed that it mentions the sects that held the heretical 
doctrines which it refutes. If t his were so, we should have 
fairly early evidence for the teachings of these schools. But, 
in fact* no names of schools are given in it. 

Where we find the names is in a commentary certainty 
several centuries later than the Council. This commentary 
is occupied not in specifying the doctrines of the seventeen 
schools, hut in expounding the refutations of docLrines 
mentioned in the text and in stating what schools hold nr 
have held them. Nine out of the seventeen are not mentioned 
at all, while some doctrines, indeed* whole sections of the 
work* are attributed to later schools not among the seventeen. 
Only three of the original seventeen arc mentioned as 41 now ” 
holding certain doctrines. As Mrs. Rhys Davids points out, 
the work probably grew gradually. Its fl patchwork-quilt 
appearance ” shows its slow growth, fur any new heresy 
could be added and refuted as required, 1 


Tnfc Schools 

It is during the first tliree centuries of Buddhism that 
the community is said to have split into seventeen or, 
including the original body, eighteen schools, Thvr<[ are 
several lists of the schools in existence. 2 

That given by the Ceylon Chronicles is doubtless the 
oldest, but as it has been preserved by a school out of direct 
contact with India several of the names have been corrupted. 
There nre also several lists coming from Sanskrit sources, 
but they all vary so much that it is impossible to suppose 
that we can Form a chronological scheme of the growth of 
the divisions. They were naturally all drawn up long after 
the schools originated, and represent the attempts of the 
scholiasts Lo construct a history. They do, however* allow 
us to draw several important conclusions. The Chronicles 
call the schools a^anymMa, “ schools of teachers,” and this 
suggests one cause of the origin of sects, that is. the rise of 
prominent teachers who were able Lo impose their views 
on certain communities. A number of t he names arc formed 
from personal names* those of the the teachers of 


1 Fe«iUt of CmirmeTM#, p. xxxJ. 


* Sft Appendix II. 
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the respective schools. Other names are place mimes, 
suggesting the development of schools in special localities! 
and some are formed from the peculiar doctrine of the 
school. 

I he real value of the lists is in giving us an approximate 
view as to what at various periods tine various communities 
were held to he. From this point of view the list in the 
MahfoyutpaM (275) is one of the most important. It is 
also of special interest in giving one of the few references in 
.Sanskrit Buddhism to the schools of Ceylon. It is a Sarvfisti- 
vadin list, and may have been drawn up in the fifth or 
sixth century a.d ., 1 but it evidently contains older elements. 

The arrangement is not, as in the other lists, chronological, 
but the schools arc arranged in four groups : 

1. San-d$liradas : Mula-Sarvastivadas, Kfusyapiyas, 

MahisSsakas, Dharmnguptns, Bnhusrutivns, Tamrasatlyas’ 
vibhajyavadins. 

2. Sammuflyas: Kaurukullakas, A van takas, Vatsi* 

ptltrlyas. 

3. Muhaxanghikas; Purvasidlas, Apara&ulas, Haima- 
vatas, Lokottaravadins, PrajnapLivadins, 

4. Sthaviras: Mahavihliravising, Jetavamvas. Abliava- 

girivnsins. * J 


A few of these schools are mere names, but each of the 
groups Is .significant as being historically important for its 


The SurviUtivadins and Theravfidins (Skt, Sthaviravadins} 
each have Scriptures which show that they developed in 
(.'lose connection. Both Canons were originally in a Prakrit 
dialect and com piled on a common plan. But they were for 


* mEL*** " f ,hi * * rfftHnae * itidejitnrienl of the ^Uo„ of Ule ^ 

4 * T ™ IfMfftnphlml dMiibuftioc of the Chief mWl. at *, . 

liieir development, MngadliH Bod Koialu the i>rin,ai£ lhrt ’ w 5 %tlt On 

hull become U K iltturyii oiiijlite, which Pxlenrifd ntoc lTi'"' of 
*<•*1. In illis direct inn Iha SanJisUvfldii v tiwi, <S?T *° ‘T ,lortil ’ 

Mat hurt fM ultra m the I'mlnl Provinces) ininnu iI.V'ca ? Mff " cftt at 

Mnflsiividins wer* chiefly in Kashmir iStSw ’ rl * Mflla ‘ 

Kusumlit tn the region of the Vat his ipjllj Vm .. ,-i 1 JuHltin, waa 

VStsfLutniiu. Still fur.. u-m .f*" seal of the 

h'reukf hit, sWn that linguist fell tv fa[i C V ,ital '-’IM- 

II riot Folkm ihnt tlit V&u but 

wrt-iri ifef s-Mi.ii India imLS - lop ^ th ™ li « 

u, [>r. ti- I . Law hM 'howri. See Bi y. Htti ' if V. 
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long preserved by memory# and the mere local separation 
of the various communities is enough to explain how 
differences of clarification arose and grew. No doubt other 
differences licgan early, as we find at the second Council 
references to monks of the east and monks oT the west. 
But it is not certain that the two schools considered themselves 
distinct even ns late as the time of Asoka. The Chronicles 
appear to have put the separation before Asoka, Yasumitra puts 
it after. As \ here was no violent secession, it is not easy to see 
how the date of separation could be determined* especially os 
the two schools continued to live together for centuries. 

In the above list the term Sarvastivada is a general one 
covering seven groups. The Chinese Canon, however# includes 
a Vinava of lids name# as well as otic of the .MQln-SiirvIisti- 
vadins . 1 One branch here given is that of the Vibhajyavadins, 
The term means one who distinguishes or discriminates, 
referring specially to a method, of pJiilosopliical discussion, 
it is the same term by which the Thera 1 vadius are said to have 
described themselves to Asoka. If there is a basi^ of fact 
to this story, it may imply that the word had not yet become 
a part y term, for it is one that no Buddhkt would have 
disclaimed in its plain meaning. 

Among the Sam mat Ty a group we find the Avant&kas, 
i.c. people of Avartti in the western district with the chief 
city Ujjcnu The term Vntsiputrlya suggests a cum ction 
with another western district, that of the Vatsas (Pili, 
Van isos). Tlic name Yatslputrfyas has never been explained. 
In form it means the followers of Vatsipulra 51 or the Yatsi- 
putras, the Vatsa people, This school, though only known 
from the statements of opponents, is important for it & 
peculiar doctrine of pudgatavdda f the theory that the 
individual i$ something more than Lhc sum of the constituents 
of which heis composed. The name Kaurukullaka is of interest 
as the survival of an early School of which nothing is really 

1 el " mol *\ Tluit Itlia *eft really wn*. n* it In lw% Lk original 

OIW M*d hut t* jiftsU Filed., rnnj IIMIC than in |he hum* of inudem seels that 
dacribe thrmtudvea n* primitive or apcHinltaa]. 

* Lit. M mji i of the Vitu woman ", Such jx-rsonol namn* arc roaimou, Uhe 
AjfltiuuttuS Eiamr VedehlinitlB, " son of the Yfidetui wwuau. 0 VatsTiHilm k* 
conceivably the name of Hie w ha founded tile fe'lbuol, III tlMr Chronicle* 

the seel name is Yajjijiuituku. h occur* twiit over, Ural ft) the naliir of the 
originators of the first schism, the Mnhfi^iriidiikn*, or, m Dprt. c-alk them, the 
lUuiaHmjptikftf, inki again lls a sect tliut >|■ 1 1 1 oft later with the MiiliLiiud.-ukiu^ 
The latter UPC the Y&uipulriya*. Tbr Talk term Is a rumijiliuEi., nnl™ 
y&iji il btve - rrji = Frffja. 'ihe distrk't iieur Mjtihurl. 
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known. Even the name is uncertain, as it occurs in at least 
four forms, and the Chronicles class it with the next group. 

Of the Maliasanghikas the only part of their Canon which 
has survived is that of the Lokottaravadin branch in the 
Afahdvastu. This school held a docetie theory of the tintnre 
<>f a Buddha, very important for Mahayfinn developments, 
and so also, according to the Katkdvaiihu, commentary, did 
the Purvasailas and Aparoiailas, established in South India. 
The Ilaimavutas, says Vasumitra, were really Sthaviras 
(Thernvildins) who had changed their name, it is likely 
enough that in his time there were no Thera v&dins in India 


except certain sects like the I Lain meat as, who laid claim 
to the mime. The same may lie concluded from what if men 
Tsiang reports of the Sthaviras in India in the seventh 
century. He describes most of them as being of the Mahay ana 
sect. This group, in fact, includes those that were or became 
Hahayftnists. 

1 he Sthaviras arc the Pali Thems, 11 elders,*' the members 
of the TJwravoda, ** the school of the Elders.” Here we find 
ail the three Theravada schools established in Ceylon and 
divided just as described in the Ceylon Chronicles S 

The Mahfiviharavasitis, " inhabitants of the Great Vihfira," 
claimed to be the orthodox Thcruvadins established by 
Mahimlii at Anuradhapum at the time of the official introduce 
tiou oi Buddhism into Ceylon under Asoka when the 
Muhavihara was built, From the Mahdvatntta we team that 
two centuries later under king Vat taga muni (20 b.c,} the 
Abhuyngiri vihlira was built, and soon afterwards a schism 
resulted. This is evidently the school of the Abhayngirivfoins, 
tlic inhabitants of the Ahhayagiri vihara, aLso at 
Anuradhapura, According to the STisanavanua (24) thev 
were known as the Dhammarucis. The Jetavanlya schod 
arose in the rtigri of Mahascna (a.i>. 325-352), when the 

Jctayaim vihftra was built, The SStancanmua identifies 
it with the Sagaliya school. 

The remarkable fact about the Mahavyidpatti list i s the 
extent to which it is corroborated by the Chronicles. The 
hst in the latter is doubtless old, but besides the eighteen 
schools rt records later ones, six in India and two in Ceylon. 
ITie Mah&cyutpatti has dropped seven that had become 
obsolete and meaningless, and has placed five of the additional 
1 ***•' ***** 1 **»«* Cf. Dp«, , jj( W . %iif 70 _ s 
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schools among the eighteen. Only two of its names are not 
found in the Chronicles, and it has the three Thcravadin 
schools of Ceylon, the orthodox Thera vadins, the 
Dhammarueis, and the Sagaiiyas. Its grouping of the schools 
also allows ns to sec the main lines of development. The 
most widely extended school was the Sorvistivada, which 
at first and for long must have been closely associated with 
the Theruvftdn. What particular school HUS represented by 
the mission of Maliindn to Ceylon we do not know. No wri tten 
♦Scriptures were taken by this mission* as it was not till 
two centuries later that they arc said to have been written 
down . 1 There may have been such an official recording, but 
what we possess are nut the Scriptures as introduced in the 
t hird century b.c. It is the Canon as it existed in some school 
that claimed to be Thcravadin, and had been turned into 
the dialect of the place from which it came, the dialect which 
we call PUL* Where this locality was is still disputed. 
Oldenbcrg thought it was probably in south India, in the 
kingdoms nf Andhra or Kalinga, but from what we know of 
the schools of south India this is unlikely. The close connection 
with the Sarvastivada Canon makes it more likely that this 
Pali school developed somewhere in the north- We find in 
it legends told with reference to great Buddhist settlements* 
but none referring to south India. Franke on philological 
grounds fixed the dialect in the region of UjjenJ. Walleser 
and Geiger For different and even contradictory reasons 
prefer Magadha Grierson put it in the north-west* which 
was a stronghold of the Muia-Sarvastivadin$ + J In any ease 
it is generally agreed that it is a form of Northern Buddhism, 
hut owing to the fact that it has spread from Ceylon to Burma, 
Siam, and further India it has usually been termed Southern 
Buddhism. 

The outstanding divisions in earlier Buddhism as deter¬ 
mined by the literature are the schools of the Theravada* 
Sarvnstivada, and Mahasanghika, the last represented by 
the Lokottaravada of the Mahdva$tu> It was within the last 
two that the new tendencies and theories arose which 
produced the Mahayaua schools. 

* .Wftw + , soatifb IWKL 

1 The term Uftli os y^d by I he try Ion cuiuEuc citalort IfWftas the test or 
the Scripture* ah opposed to the rtvmm^nturipiF. Western flchrtlars have 
adonicd U n£ (he name ftf the Linguae in which both IrXt urf commentary 
were wrilten. 9 Fn-yluskt. La tegrnd* de f'rmjifrrur Afefot* p. vi. 
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W E have reason to believe that the roles of discipline 
go hack to a very early period, and that the 
fundamental rules must go back to the beginnings of the 
Order , 1 All these rules were meant to make it possible for 
the individual to follow a way of life in which he could acquire 
the knowledge which the Master had realized for himself. 
The disciples held that this knowledge and the wav to attain 
it had also been taught by the Master, and that in his 
utterances they possessed Ids teaching, the Dhamnm as well 
as the V Limy a, which they preserved by memory. There can 
be no doubt that they did preserve such utterances, but 
they also possessed much more—discourses and commentaries 
of disciples, poems, legends, and stories, in which the Buddha 
wort! might consist of not more than a single verse or 
sentence. It is not so easy, as in the case of the Vinaya, 
tn distinguish what is truly original, but we possess lists and 
classifications which tell us what the earliest Buddhists 
held to be fundamental. 

One list which remained unchanged, and was recognised 
in all schools, was that of the four Truths. To know these. 


../,,^ r «" h \ [ “ill b* that cwt d.l« in the-cfanwolwry 
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not to accept them by faith in another, but to realize their 
truth by an inner conviction, wels the goal of the disciple. 
The list in its simplest form appears as : this is pain ■ this 
is the cause of pain : this is the cessation of pain; this is 
the way leading to the cessation of pain - 1 We may attempt 
to go further back and ask in what sense the formula was 
originally meant * but that in some sense is the fundamental 
teaching of Buddhism. It implies what is called a pessimistic 
view of life, for this 11 is man's existence. It is not more 
pessimistic than other religions that have called life a vale 
of tears, and it Ls definitely optimistic in teaching that the 
cause of pain can he known f and tliat there is a way by 
which it can be removed. But in being pessimistic it is 
consistently so, and it requires that one who really knows 
that existence is pain shall devote all his efforts to stopping 
it, that is, to understand what the cause is, and then to 
remove himself from all contact with it. The ordinary man 
does not believe that existence is pain. Even when he despairs 
about ever attaining pleasurable ends, he is still under 
Use impulse, Ike third for pleasure. Evidently such a one 
is incapable of admitting or understanding even the first 
Truth. He can only come to realize the Truths by a course 
of moral and intellectual training. 

The practice of mental training has always been a part 
of the Buddhist system* always, that is, so far as the 
documents allow us to trace it back* But it appears in the 
earliest documents (see above, p, IT), and there is no reason 
to doubt that mental training was a pre-Buddhistic practice, 
and that some forms of it were adopted from other sects. 
The practice was already known in the Brahmin schools 
and probably in others by the name of yoga* The training 
consists in the ** yoking 11 (as yoga literally means) of the 
mind by fixing it on one subject, and so controlling the 
attention that everything else is excluded . 5 It uiay become 
a form of sdf-hypnotization, ami in itself hr: no moral 
character* There is a resulting state or series of states of 
mind as the concent rat ion becomes more intense, and the 

* i, sa . 

* Tlwre 15 nothin* hi the word yogn lo imply n-frI spoils CKperieiW'C, ml 

Ji£ i! wo 5 pracliwil by WCli u mratii of nliaJniiig Union with Gtxl, iU 
mfi&e cf yaking or joining could wluraliy develop tliai mnininji; but ev *n 
then, a* in I h«t it h retfirr th* pfurra* of lit taming that Union 

than the union itself. 
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methods of fixing the attention are described in detail by 
the Buddhist commentators. 

But in order to practise concentration of mind {samddfii) 
rightly, and acquire the states of trance (jhdna) and higher 
attainments (satiuiputii^ training in morality -is presupposed. 
This leads to the threefold division of the disciple’s training 
into morality faila), concentration (stimddhi), and full know¬ 
ledge (paiiffu ). 1 This is the scheme as we find it given 
repeatedly in the two most authoritative collections of the 
live trine, the first two Ni kayos or Agamas. Oil these the 
following account is based. 


Morality is more than the Viimya rules, for these chiefly 
concern the behaviour of the monk as the member of a 
community, and the moral conceptions of Buddhism arc 
admittedly the highest product of Indian ethical thought, 
they derive their convincing character from two doctrines 
which were already established in Hindu belief, karma, 
action, Le. the retribution of all deliberately willed 
actions, and the doctrine of continued rebirth. The latter 
made the doctrine of retribution seem real, for a single 
existence does not always appear to bear out the teaching 
that whatsoever a man sows he shall also reap. But the 
rial greatness of Buddhist morality is in the truly ethical 
character of its teaching. In this it was helped by its'rejection 
of brahmimeal ritual and sacrifice, and its principles apply 
f f l ,JS ; 10 the llfc the layman and the ascetic. The formula- 
t inii nf the moral training in the Digha is no doubt a scholastic 
pr<x iR tniji, ^ question is how far it was a correct presenta¬ 
tion of the earliest teaching will be considered later. 

. man tjorn -is a householder or in some other low family 

rn N^ n " C 0f a Buddha and acquires faith in him. 
wl!if r ■ * ,llt . 11 ,s not eas > to practise brahmacariya * 

g 1,1 a lumt * and decides to go forth to n houseless 

mJ Lii *** 1 J]T th . er *dxlivisk.lu nmi through 

"iiaris: 

liw iprdol iK-nw in which the a-ui.’continence. This b 

hfliiw- os '*availing ki (nterconrir " flJr ll “ K*plaincd jiut 

ordinary moral rules, *hlrh is kitwitmi ™,wl. »VuU[bu viofatlin^ the 
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life*, cntt mg off his Imir ancl beard, giving up any wealth 
Iw may have, and abandoning all his relatives, 'Having 
thus left Hie world he dwells restrained with the rest mint 
of the Patimokkhn, accomplished in the practice of good 
conduct, and seeing the danger of wen minute faults. He 
adopts and becomes trained in the rule* of training, exercising 
good action in body and speech, getting his livelihood by 
pure means, and having four special objects in view': being 
accomplished in morality, having the door of his senses 
guarded, being endow ed with mindfulness and self-possession, 
and being content. 

These four objects form the division of moral training. 
The first Is expounded by giving a list of rules called the 
Moralities (tfifa ). 1 

l- He nl undoes the killing of living thing*, lays a*ide the use of 
8 ^tick t>r n kfiife, and full of pity he dwells with compassion fur the 
welfare of all living things. 

He abandons I hr taking of what la not given, take* and caipects 
only what is given, and lives without thieving. 

He abandons mean! incnce and lives apart, avoiding sex Intercourse. 
He abandons falsehood, and speaks the truth r 
He [Abandons slanderous speech* and dim not tell what he has heard 
in utie place to c&llfte dissension elsewhere. lie heals divkkms and 
encourages friendships, delight mg in concord and speaking what 
produces it. 

He abandons Emrati speech, his speech k blameless pleasant to the 
ear, reaching the heart* urbane and attractive to the multitude. 

He abanfjeiLs frivolous language, speaks duly and truly anil in 
accordance with the Dhnmnui and Vinuva. His speech is such n* to he 
remembered, elegant, clear, and to the point. 

Then follow a number of rules applying especially to his life as monk. 
He abandons Injuring seed* or plants. 

He eats once at one meal-time, and not nt all at night, avoiding 
Unseasonable food. 

ile abandons the seeing of dnneing, singing, music, and show*. 

He abandons using and adorning higiscff with garland*, scenti. and 
unguents;. 

He abandons the use of a high or big bed. 

He abandons the accepting of gold and silver. 

The other rales in this section specify the abandoning of various 
kinds of property, kind* of food {raw grain, raw meat), acting as 
a go-between, cheating, bribery, fraud, nnd various nets of violence* 
i. The second seel ion i$ mainly art uinpli heat ion of the frivulow 
practices in the hr*l list- injury to rtediings, nse of kinds of food 
seeing dances iuid shows, pniet. the use of luxurious furniture. H*fits 
mid unguents, frivolous tales, wrangling about the Dhofnma and 
t may a, acting ns Intermediary 1 and diviner. 

1 i r AS. They are divided into three Small, Medium and 

Great, t-Ut this refers merely to their length* « the most impnrtanL -Section 
conUinfog iklt the jseisLiivx rules is the Unit. 
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3. The third section gives a list of the ’ b bus* nils " by which 
ascetic* and bmhniins gain a wrong living, auguries, charms, 
astrological, medical, and surgical pilfittcet 1 

Secondly, he keeps the door of his senses guarded. If he 
sees anything, he does not devote his attention to its 
characteristics or its details. As greed and deject ion s and 
evil thoughts might Sow into him if he did not restrain his 
sense of sight, he restrains and guards it T and so of the other 
five senses. 3 Thus, having this restraint of the senses, he feels 
an inner ttnmixed pleasure. 

Next he becomes mindful and self-possessed by performing 
all the ordinary actions of life with conscious reflexion upon 
the proper way of doing each of them, and finally he finds 
contentment in being satisfied with robes for his body and 
alms-bowl for his sustenance. He takes them with him as 
a bird its wings. 

It will he seen that there is no lack of confidence that the 
individual can come to perform all these rules* It is true 
that he lias cut off many occasions of stumbling by renouncing 
household life and choosing to practise hrahm&c&riya wholly 
complete, wholly pure, polished as a pearl Tr ; yet the need 
of some moral support did come to be seen, and was one of 
the causes of the development and popularity of the belief 
in hodhis&ttas, beings who devote themselves to saving 
their fellow men. 

But he st HI has to expd those hindrances (mvara$a)* 
tendencies of mind which prevent him from attaining clear 
knowledge. He begins to meditate, and practises concent m- 
tion. Going to a secluded spot* in the forest, at the root of 
a tree, on a hill, in a mountain cave or cemetery, after having 
begged his alms, he sits down cross-legged and upright, setting 
up mindfulness before him. He purifies his mind of the five 
hindrances : longing for the world, malice, sloth and torpor* 

* An intereftling paint with record to this list is its relation la the Ten 
rtxfej of training tf}a.ia*ikkhnpe4tUvi) which have to he learnt by the nfcvfre 
i, Ha}, nim of which occur in this list. The Urn four of the Ten rules 
arc identical with the Ural four of the MonJlUra, ami Uh? h M | flvn ore I he 
Juljtlc Ska tthf five rules U^i imin i; with (hr rub* about eating, down to Hie 
non acceptmiKe of paid nml tflwr. Tin 1 fifth of the Ten rutei forbidding 
intoxicant* ihw* not occur hi 1 re, thnngh it m in Ihc P&lim^kltha* Par., SI, 

1 ThrtC ftn? the two attitudes of the *rn$uu3 fnan toward* life. An eaiftmtB 
to Indulge Ln pleasure* and a feeling of disgust and re vulsion on < I wavering 
the vanity of sensual indulgence, 

1 The sense is the inner sense of mind, the object* D f which are 

thuughts, idemi. or any inne r experience. 
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distraction and agitation, and doubt. This is the beginning 
of tiic concentration of mind (sajnudhi) which leads him 
through four stages of trance 1 [jkdna, Skt, dbjdtm). 

When he Trfiefs in himself these five hindrances expelled, exultation 
an- 1 **, ju he exults jny arises, as his mind feels joy hLs body becomes 
■herrne and feeb pleasure, mad a* it feels, pleasure his mind L* 
concentrated, Free from (he passion* and evil thoughts he attains 
anti abides in the fird t ranee of pleasure with joy F which is accompanied 
by rearming and investigation and arises from seclusion, tie nuffuM*. 
lilK mid permutes his body with the pleasure and jay m rising from 
seclusion, and there is nothing in h is Iwidy untouched hv tills pleasure 
anil joy arising from ftechnfon + 

Again, with the cg&sing of reasimin.£ and inve*ligation. In a state of 
internal serenity p with hi* mind lixed on one point, bo attain* and 
abides in the second trance of plrasure with jnv produced by con¬ 
centration, without reasoning and investigationHe tuffim, fills h 
mid permeates his body with the pleasure and joy produced by con¬ 
centration, and there Ls nothing in his body untouched by it. 

Aptin, with equanimity towards joy and aversion, he abides mindful 
and conscious, and cxj^ricnees the pleasure that the noble ones, call 
"dwelling with equanimity, mindful. and hftppy'% and attains urn I 
abides in the third l ranee. He suifitvea, Mto, and permeates his body 
with pleasure* without joy, and there is nothing in his body untouched 
by it. 

Again, abandoning pleasure and pain, even before Hie disappearance 
of c-lotion and depression he at la Lies and abides in the fourth trance, 
w Inch is without pain and pleasure, and with the purity of mindfulocHs 
and equanimity. He sits penDcatlng his body with mind purified and 
dcaiued* and there is nothing in his body untouched by it. 

The monk has now reached the stage where full knowledge 
(pailnd) begins. He reflects on his body, produced by a 
father and mother, a collection of milk and gruel to which 
his consciousness is bound. He acquires the superhuman 
faculties mentioned in the P&tfiuokkha, false boasting about 
which involved exclusion from the Order. These include 
the ability to materialize a shape of himself and create a 
41 mind-formed TP body, which may appear in any place he 
wishes. By the power of iddhi lie is able to rise in the air, 
duplicate himself, and other even grotesque attainments. 
In the legend-s Buddha is represented as discouraging them 
in his disciples. He also acquires a telepathic power of 

1 Strictly poking the l ranee » the final state of which arc atom. 
Hhy* Davids said "* th?re ts no mggr*ticfi of irarn^ hui rather cm enhanced 
vitality ,+ EfNiJi Dirt, evidently taking trance for n n tate of coma. But 

lltc trances of meditation do not imply n decreased vitality. The intitr 
experience 1 ktihI]« more intense ftfl attention is withdrawn from outer ihiitjz* t 
mul the pc nan may appear unccn&mua. Once during a great thunderstorm* 
when two fjkrmern and four oxen were titrutrlc, Buddha was walking in the 
open air, but w(w m absorbed that he neither *aw nor heard auyUiing qf it- 
Yc| he was " tonsebn and awoke nil the time. Dighn, li, lui. 
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hearing distant sounds and of being able to read the minds 
of individuals. He can perceive whether a person's mind is 
passionate or calm, angry or not, etc.* just as one looking 
into a mirror or clear water at his face can see whether he 
has a mole on it or not- 1 

Having reached thus stage he is in a position to develop 
the three knowledges (rryd). 

(1) He directs his mind to the knowledge of his former 
existences. He remembers one T two, three births, and so 
on up to a hundred thousand through many ages (kalpa) 
of the evolution and dissolution of the universe, thinking 
44 in that one E had such a name, dan, caste, food* feeling 
such pleasure and pain* and having such an end* Passing 
away thence I was reborn in such a place. There, too, I had 
such a name, etc,, and such an end *\ It is as clear to him 
as if a man were to go from his own village to another, and 
were to rellect on what he said and did, and how he returned, 

(2) He directs his mind to the knowledge of the passing 
away and rebirth of individuals. He acquires the divine 
eye, and can see beings passing away and being reborn in 
different states or existence* high or low , happy or miserable, 
in accordance with their deeds, 

(3) Finally, he directs his mind to the knowledge of the 
destruction of the tisavasf He duly understands, this b 
pain, 5t 14 this is the cause of pain,” 41 this is the cessation 
of pain," tfc this is the way leading to the cessation of pain." 
He duly understands : 14 these arc the S&flv&s,” 44 this is the 
cause of the fisavas," “ this is the cessation of the asavas, 11 
44 this is the way to the destruction of the iksavas*" When 
he thus knows and thus perceives, his mind is released from 
the asava of sensual desire, from the usava of (desire for) 
existence, and from the asava of ignorance. In the released 
is the knowledge of Ids release; he understands that birth 

i All fu mm ti( iddhi, nurterfai button, invisibility. thouflht Inmrfervncc. 

ami othcTff (ttmtslheaLa* rui«Lng the bodily temperature}, art still known and 
practised by the laimuof Tibet, Heralding to Mine A. DavIMtekvIu belie rea 
fhpl Ibero b n tnn*i3 of truth in them. See her article*, ,fc Les phonons* ne* 
(Mvchiquc* fill Thil>ct# H in Itrv. dt Purii, 1st December, 192S, \i. am t and “ Lu 
T^liibet myitiquc 1h . ibid,, 15tll tVbrtiurj p 1028, 

* TWa "ieTHi literally mmn* * Ihiwing in ", and it still has that nLeanjno 
With the- Jftifia. Who took upon Lamm as something frml trial Unwind into 

Ihe individllftl- Trohably uJien the UuddMsU adopted Ll it h H r| already 
acquired. n special M fiWf. It S« UlllweeMSfy to speculate ftbeut its derivation ► 
tv* WC knew exactly what the Huddhist* imder^tond bv It, i.e, wnsiml desire 
(fatal), dMirt Tor existem* (Wat*), and Ignorance [qtifrjj, to which was later 
added witPitfl views {diUtti, iir&hh). 
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is destroyed, the religious life has been led, done is what was 
to be done, there is nothing further for this world. 1 II 

This is the state of paiiM, the full, intuitive knowledge 
which brings about the state of the arahat* who has done 
everything required to reach the goal of his training, “than 
which there Es no visible fruit higher and more excellent.*’ 1 
This scheme claims to form a complete whole, and there can 
be no doubt that it did at one time form the sum of the 
disciple’s training. Rut the possibilities of the psychological 
developments were not exhausted, and it will be seen how 
it became extended. The immediate points of interest are, 
what were the methods for securing the attention, and what 
did the disciple meditate on. 

The Buddhist tradition was that Buddha used to give each 
disciple a subject for meditation in accordance with his 
disposition and afterwards question him about it. It was 
certainly the practice later on for monks to receive subjects 
of meditation ( kammafihdtm ) from their teachers. Physical 
means were adopted for the preliminary fixing of the 
attention. 4 These arc the kasinas (Skt. krtsmi), devices for 
using physical objects, of which there were ten : earth, 
water, (ire, wind, blue, yellow, red, white, light, and conscious¬ 
ness. The method of using them is described by Buddhaghwa 
in great detail, 5 The monk in a secluded place makes a circle 
of reddish day on the ground, or ho may make it on a piece 
of cloth kept flat by tying four sticks to it. The circle should 
be one span four lingers across, lie sits on a couch con¬ 
veniently near and looks at the circle, repeating some suitable 
phrase, Mich as ■■ insatiable are lusts ”, sometimes closing 
his eyes until the '* sign ” arises. When he can see the sign 
fi.e, the after-image) with Ins eyes shut as well as open, the 


1 “ II n-j- a plus autre eW pour IVlat d’etre fcL" See Ln V*Utfe PousaLn. 
** tlvj’mr n In phitiM, Jn TiimdJt>., p. IBS. 

i* "worthy'■ : Ifni term is merely jui honoriltr liile, which wus 

lly th<x ^hjddhist* and Applied exclusively to the («riV,ted disciple. 

* ™ «“ knowledges at manic i«jwrr. the divine ™. knowledge of others* 
lAmtfirils, remcRlbtance of former existences, knowledge ( ,f the passhiK away 
and rebirth of teings, and knowledge or the destruction of Hie fcavn* are the 
six tfMtrtad or higher knowledge*. .l/ryat., 14. llyddhnghrm mils rim first 

II vp secular* I i sm*, Si?:*. 

* k An ti> ■■ i* piMHB divert Ihp fuUWi lilt Ell the SeHblumi ,>r these 

meLhocb ami raf object* of njrfiiutton. The SarvuHtiv&iia hats u,re nhnnst 
iJriitiraJ. MvtfUL, Q7 S, 

* VUm*, alkHI* iv. He re|jlflrt*a the eoffscbufiuexa device b y the ^ ppn itr rl - 

device, a* it is til ifre Attainments f#ee Ijchswi that " cdiuu lrmupe^ n 
inh&ite tk 11 nrnlt an object of thought. Sarvikifiv&du list in Mpgvt* 74 
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required sign hits come about. He then returns and with 
the sign begins his meditation proper, but if it disappears 
he must go back and recover it. The other devices are 
essentially the same. The water-device is done with a bowl 
of water, and the fire-device is done by making a hole in 
a rush-mat or piece of cloth and putting it before a blazing 
lire so that a bright circle appears. By these devices various 
stages of trance are attained and the possibility of performing 
special kinds of exercises. 

Besides the four trances other methods arc given. These 
are not necessarily later, but their place in the Buddhist 
system of training appears to be subordinate, and an attempt 
has been made to co-ordinate them with the trances. They 
are classified in accordance with Buddhist cosmology, 
which divides existence into three planes, the world of 
sense, the world of form, and the formless world up to 
the limit of existence {bhovagra}, The most important 
are the Tour (sometimes five) Attainments, which added 

• o the trances make a series of eight or nine, as described 
below. 


The four lirahma-vihfirax (Brahma-abodes) show direct 
connection w ith brahmin teal practices, as they occur in the 
' °S a '^ras (i. 33). This does not necessarily prove borrowing 
oil the part of the Buddhists, but the Scriptures do recognize 
them us a non-Buddhist practice, mid give a legend of 
Makhfideva, an ancient king of Mitldla, who practised 
them and who in consequence was reborn in the Bra lima 
world. 1 They arc, in fact, there depreciated, for though 
it is possible to attain trance through them, they do not 
tend to aversion, absence of passion, cessation, peace, 
higher knowledge, enlightenment, Nirvana Thev are 
thus described : 


The monk abides pervading one quarter having his 
mind accompanied by love, likewise the second, third, and 
fourth. Thus above, below, around, everywhere, he abides 
pervading the entire world with Ids mind accompanied by 
love, with abundant, great immeasurable freedom from 
hatred and malice.” In the three other vihfiras the monk 


Ksrt'sssa 

AftmiU tbiil Sense 1 rur*,, ■«« tnr B uddhajjUr^ 
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in the same way pervades the world with compassion, 
sympathy, and equanimity. 1 

There are two other schemes of meditation, which were 
also used for concentrating the attention. They are almost 
ignored by Bmldhaghosa in his treatment of subjects for 
meditation, but the second is important in showing how the 
stages of trance came to he extended, for the trances were 
enlarged to eight and sometimes nine by taking stages from 
this scheme and making them extensions of the four trances. 
The first is the eight Stages of Mastery iubkibhayatitna} * ; 

1, Perceiving forms (materia] shapes) internally he sees 
forms externally, limited, fair in colour or foul ; having 
mastered them (thinking) " I know, 1 see ”, thus perceiving, 
this is the first stage of niasLery. 

^ crcci ving forms internally he sees forms externally, 
unlimited, fair in colour or foul ; having mastered them 
(thinking) " 1 know. I see ”, thus perceiving, this is the second 
stage. 

3. Not perceiving forms internally he sees forms 
externally, limited, fair in colour or foul; having mastered 
them (thinking) ** I know, I see'*, thus perceiving, this is 
the third stage. 

In the fourth stage he sees the same forms as unlimited. 
In the fifth he perceives forms as blue, and in the rest he 
perceives them as yellow, red, and white respectively. 

The inter](rotation of Mr* Woodward 3 appears to explain 
its significance. It is to attain the form-world by cultivating 
the path thereto- The form-world to the Buddhist was 
a reality—a stage of the universe above this world of the 
five senses, in which material shapes existed, but not the 
senses of touch, smell, and taste. He was supposed actually 

1 DSgim, |, *50; .Vfjfitf., (ill ; tllcy nrc also known na (lir four 
ffiinwasorabk* (ofipmoflAd) iii* 22.1; c[. I Pi j. 2M It., where 

JLii.N wine ppicrtinu It maria, Tli# monk shimlil omt start by 
trying to love hh enemy or lie will get tip-cL Not is it easy U? mqtifi 
ettUMIUQUty, Perfect ba Tl U fr of ffeUikcrh, toward* n dear friend, * Luv e for all 
kuf* * l)Vr ^ lir onttsdt utwl with bvr fur hinisrJf as hcjni; the easiest lie 
hljutiid Htflrt, BiiddhUm did mu make the modem oppofitiun between .wlf- 
Irive and Aftmbiw law. It Is selfluvc dm! jnM sties hvtr u» n]l. Sec l he atone-* 
of King I'ujHMiadk whose wife refused lo su.V iliat there aiia iiiivon-r dearer 
!o her i Ci .lij hrrsHf, j, 7-1, 

! Dlghu, Li, mi; Aftjpk, T|. 

J Sayings i. M. tihya, Itovida thpu^ht that its purpose was k ‘ to 

iff ™ uf the delusion (hat whflt one arei and U mil ami pmuwtrnl " 
DiftLy li, m. 
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to go there by such training, and psychologically the effect 
was so to concentrate his mind that he became tit for existence 
in that world. 

The eight Stages of Release {vtmokkha) are also a mode 
of concentration by which one became trained in stages for 
still higher worlds—from the formless world above the world 
of form up to the limit of existence. It still remains in the 
lists of exercises, but its original use has been modified by 
taking the fourth tn the seventh Stages and making them 
extensions of the four trances. These four are known ax the 
Attainments Isamapatti), but they are also treated with the 
four trances, so that the whole becomes a series of eight. 
Sometimes the lust release is added making nine stages. 1 


1. Possessing form (material shape) he seta forms. 

*• Not perceiving rones intemflllv he sees forms, 

3. lie is intent only on the thought “ it is well 
•t, losing entirely beyond perceptions of form, with the dis- 
upptanuw rrf perceptions of resistance, not attending to perceptions of 
diversity, (lie perceives) “space is infinite'', and attains and abides 
m l lie stage of the infinity of space. 

5, Pawing entirely beyond the sta^e of the infinity of space, the 
perceives* “ consciousness « infinite ", and attain* and ulddes in the 
sUtfrp of the ifiiinily of et^iL'icinus’iie^i. 

it. Passing entirely beyond the stafte of I he infinity of consciousness 
the perceives) “ there k nothing". and attains and abides in the stiure 
of nDthin^iieis. ^ 

J. Passing entirely beyond the stage of nothingness, he attains .md 
iitjides in tin- stage of neither consciousness nor aon-conscioiwncHi 
Si. Passing entirely beyond the stage cjf neither conscious ness'nor 
non-conscMiumcw, he attains and abides in the sW of the cessation 
of perception and feeling. h cessation 


The disciple .night (jet a^particular subject of meditation from hk 
teacher lu.l there a a fitatefang lint of subjects from which the teacher 
miftht choose according to the pupil’# disposition. 

0) Four contemplations fitatipatmim) on the liodv feeling *v. 
Jiy - fc,,.,,. „ rtW, “ he .Iwt-ll* Ardent, Sffi ““Sid ut 
dispelling hit peed and dejection inwards the world Thk h Zn, 

a Complete scheme of training, as will Ik seen below from the whemi 
of the four ConlcfTtpfmtkwiv ™ scutme 

He exercises will, strives puts fonh 
energy, applies his mind - («) to preventing the Vwn/n? 
unprofitable thoughts; (t) to disnclliuv evil tn,™in t/ .? "y 1 * 

„u.i h.v, **,„ t ,,,... 

ertablfahuig dearfag, improving, increasing. cXvatlM ,md ™ 
jileting good thiiugbls that have arisen, ng ‘ 1,1,1 ™ m " 

{d) Four bases of magic power. practised with the dr,.,* / 

SSr 1 w,tnLined * ith ««• *»*£ 5 ££s 

■ DlgUa, || t III, ]SCs Aflyut. ~o. 
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W Fivt fiwvltiesf indriga )iitr practiced t ftith, erneipy, mind/ulness, 
toocirn(lilkxL, ^ntj full knowletl^. Tliese, and also the powers* are 
said to fcj* p me Used in each of the four tniflees. 

Five punm mt practised, of the same names && the 

faculties. They are fiouers in the sense of being uiLslmknble, says the 
commentary. The mure elaborate analysts of the AbhidhtsrmakoM 
(vi t 70) explains that tiie indiiyaa, which in the previous istage were 
predominant* can ns bitlwt never he crushed by the passions. 

({!) Seven |wirts or limbs of enlightenment (/kufti 1 ) are practised : 

mindfulness* investigation of the doctrine, energy, joy (KSt^ ealmnw, 
conce mrnf ion, et[ nun it n i ty. 

{"} The t-i^hlfi j| d Path : right view?, right resolve, right speech* 
right net ion, right livelihood* right elTurt, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. 1 

The first of these* the four Contemplations, forms the 
subject of an important sutta p s and it is said to he bN the one 
way for the purification of brings, for passing beyond grief 
and lamentation, for the ending of paiu and misery', for the 
attaining of right method, and for the realising of Kirvana n * 
Jt forms* as will be seem an important part of the evidence 
for determining how the Buddhists conceived the nature 
and organization of the individual. 

The monk goes to the forest or the root of a tree or an 
empty house, sitting cross-legged and upright* and setting 
up mindfulness (ovft) before him. He begins his contemplation 
nf the body. This portion consists of fourteen reflect ions* 
each with the same refrain. He breathes conscious of each 
breath. 11 He practises, ■ conscious of my whole body I will 
breathe in * j he practises, ‘conscious of my whole body 
I will breathe out 1 ; he practises, ‘ calming my bodily 
organism I will breathe in T ; he practises, 4 calming my 
bodily organism T will breathe out V 1 He contemplates the 
body as something that arises, then as something that passes 
away, then as something that both arises and passes away. 
il His mindfulness becomes established with the thought, 

" here is the body, 1 so far as required for knowledge and 
self-reflection. He abides independent, anti grasps at nothing 
in the world. Even so the monk abides reflecting on the body/’ 
Again the monk when walking reflects: ■ 4L I walk/* or 
when standing, ** I stand, ,T and in the same way when 
sitting or lying down : and he practises the same reflection 

1 Ttu» eighifnJit division in M i* ^f>T. I« equated w it It the triple iliVrukm : 
morality -=. nphi jjwch* actum. nnU livelihood ; conctn l inIiun Hj-lil effort T 
mumifij Incut, and concentration : full knowkd rc = rifibi vir^a end ripht 
maol w, 

1 AJtihd-miip&tthurUi'SUihZr ii r Cue, 
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for each- In all the actions of life he acts conscious of what 
he is doing. 

Next he reflects on his body from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head as something enclosed in skm full 
of various kinds of impurity, A list of thirty-two items 
is given to be repeated : hair, nails, teeth, etc., which recur 
in other places. 

He then contemplates the body as composed of the four 
elements, repeating the same reflections. 

Again, the monk, os if he had seen a corpse in a cemetery 
dead Tor 011 c, two, or three days, swollen, discoloured, and 
decomposed, reflects, and so applies it to his own Imdv; 

I hen as if lie had seen it eaten by crows, vultures, dogs, and 
other creatures; then as reduced to a scattered collection 
ol bones, and, lastly, as whitened bones the Colour of a 
shell, or reduced to jiowdcr; and in each case he re Meets 
as before. Thus portion was later developed into the ten 
atubhtt, in which there are ten stages of decomposition. 1 

The second contemplation is on the feelings, i.c. pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral sensations. “So he abides contem¬ 
plating the feelings internally, or externally, or internally 
and externally. He abides contemplating the feelings as 
things that arise, then as things that pass away, and then 
a* things that both arise and pass sway." He again establishes 
mindfulness with the same formula us when contemplating 
the body. r b 

Thirdly, he contemplates his states of mind {citta) He 
knows if it is m a slate of Just or free from lust \ state 
of hatred or free from hatred, and so of dullness, distraction 
exultation, loftiness, concentration, or liberation. m* 
contemplation is as before. 


Lastly, he contemplates his thoughts (dhamma), Dhamma 
may mean “thing" in general, but here it is usc d of the 
things m the mind, thoughts, or ideas. Mind is treated os one 
of the senses, the sixth internal sense, and dhammus are its 
object, just as sights and sounds arc objects of other senses 
He contemplates thoughts which are the live hindrances' 
He knows that ho has or has not sensual desire. He knows 
how there is the origin of sensual desire which had not vet 
arisen, how there is the putting away of sensual desire which 


1 i. tluvm ptrwpU 

Buddh^hi^, Vi*m^ III*. yivt* ten. 
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has arisen, and how there is the non prising of sensual desire 
which has been put away. 

The other hindrances are treated in the same way ; malice, 
sloth and torpor* distraction and agitation, and doubt. 

The monk has now contemplated himself as analysed into 
body, feelings, tnind, and thoughts. What follows is said 
to be still contemplation on thoughts* but it is done by 
introducing another analysis of the individual into live 
parts, the well-known groups of grasping (updd&7iakkhandha) r 
the body* feeling, perception, the aggregates, and conscious¬ 
ness. Evidently this classification existed when the sutla 
was composed* Each of the five is reflected on in the 
same way, its rise* its passing away, and both its rise and 
passing away. 

Then follows the reflection on the six internal and six 
externa! ,# spheres ,p {tiyaiatia)* These are the six senses or 
faculties of sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste, and mind, and 
the corresponding six objects. He reflects cm each as rising 
and passing away. He understands anv fetter that arises 
on account of both sense and object, how there is the arising 
of a fetter not arisen before, how there is the putting away 
of a fetter that has arisen, and how there is no arising in the 
future of a fetter that has been put away. 

The seven parts of enlightenment {bojjhanga) are then 
reflected on. is aware of each, whether it is present or 
absent, how it arises, and how by practice it is fully developed. 

Finally* he reflects on the four noble truths, and Uuddha 
declares that 11 for anyone who should practise these four 
contemplations for seven years, one of two fruits may be 
looked for z cither full knowledge in this present life, or 
if there is a remainder leading to rebirth (upddi)* the state 
of one who does not return. 1 ' Or it may be for six years, 
anti the possible time is gradually reduced to seven days. 

This scheme, which now forms the first part of the thirty- 
seven qualities of enlightenment, thus upjH'ars here as an 
independent method of training sufficient in itself for attaining 
enlightenment- The fact that it contains classified psycho¬ 
logical terms makes it probable lhat it is later than lire 
scheme described above (ji. 47), which proceeds by way 
of the four trances. 

The seven groups of the hodf>i}Mkkhfkd dlmmttui, from the 
four Contemplations to the Eightfold Path, form a whole 
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of thirty-seven items, and they for long remained a summary 
nf tlip positive aspect of the dcwtrine. In the story of Buddha's 
death they arc said to have formed his lost discourse to the 
monks. 1 Ilhys Davids, apparently assuming that the details 
art historical, said, ** it is of great interest to notice what 
are the points upon which Gotama, in this last address to 
his disciples, and at the solemn time when death was so 
near at hand, is reported to have Laid such emphatic stress 
; ‘ lhls *'»nimary of the Buddha s last address mav fairly 
be taken as a summary of Buddhism, which thus appears 
to he simply a system of earnest self-culture and self- 
control. Its importance does not lie in the supposition 
t hat it may contain a nucleus of truth about a quite legendary 
period, hut in the fact that it was accepted bv the chief schools 
as constituting the essentials of the doctrine. As thus stated 
it gives good grounds for those scholars like La Yallee 
Poussin, who refuse to call it a religion. It does not denv the 
gods, hut it recommends remembrance 3 of them only in 
order to recognize that they have reached their respective 
heavens by means of such faith, morality, and other virtues 
as the disciple himself possesses. They are not worshipped, 
they are not the basis of morality, nor arc they the best owe rs 
ipf happiness, 

_ ^ .T lCBtlotl about the term religion is largely verbal 
Buddhism, hkc the religions amongst which it originated 
formed a positive conception of the universe. Its cosmologj 
and theory of recurring cycles were fundamentally the same 
03 J thl ; bruhminical. Certain problems about the universe 
and the individual arose, which were put aside as useless 
but never considered unknowable or unthinkable The 
Buddhist was convinced that he knew or could come to know 

».' 5 ? S2‘.£ r a z*e* -*+* -- 

summary of tfbc positive Hide of the Dortrifie 1 rea.^dietl 
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quite enough about the universe in order to understand 
hife relation to it* and what he must do in order to attain 
final happiness. His conception of it gave him the peace 
and confidence that others claimed as the boon of their own 
religion, but which he found only in his own. For him it 
was more truly a religion than any other. 

It is notorious that Buddhism was far from being simply 
a system of earnest self-culture and self-control *\ Some 
of its presuppositions are already implied in the above 
scheme—a universe into any part of which a being might 
be bom, and ruled by an inexorable law which determined 
him to be reborn according to his actions. It is still disputed 
whether original Buddhism was nothing but vulgar magic 
and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic practices n T or 
whether Buddha was a “ follower of some philosophic system 
in the genre of P&t&nj&li’s ”—to take two extreme views* 
It is certain that the philosophic system came to exist, 
with theories of the nature of the individual, his career 
according to a law- of causation, and the doctrine of his 
final destiny; and then with the Mahay ana movement a 
transformation of all the problems through a new 1 theory 
of reality and a conception of the Enlightened One which 
made him indistinguishable from the highest conceptions 
of Hindu deity* 


CHAPTER V 
CAUSATION 


/^\NE of the most discussed doctrines of Buddhism is the 
VjA Formula of causa] origin, the so-called Chain of Causa¬ 
tion, the paticca-samuppdda, Skt. praiUya-mnmtpdda, The 
Formula is held to expound the two truths of the origin of 
pnm and the cessation of pain. It was apparently Bumouf 
w ho first railed it a chain, enclttitneinctit, but this is a question- 
term, for the name merely means “ arising or coming 
into existence causally ", and there are Buddhists who denv 
that it should be understood as a continuous chain. The 
term usually translated *■ link ,r is nidaiui, «cause,'* but 
each link is said to arise by having the previous one ;ls cause 
{paccaya). There is an abundance of terms for cause which 
are never strictly distinguished, Another jjuint which has 
not always 1>cen recognized is that the scheme with twelve 
" links " Ls the stereotyped form which it finally assumed. 
There are several other shorter variants in the Canon, and 
they raise the question whether they are adapted from the 
longer form, or whether the longer is an inorganic combina¬ 
tion of independent elements. 1 It will be convenient to give 
first the classical form in which the Formula is best known. 
This is found in the description of the attainment of aruhat ’ 
ship, when the disciple having passed through the stages 
of morality and concentration reaches the knowledge of 
the destruction of the asavas, and knows pain, its cause 
its cessation, and the Way leading thereto. I h W w is 
probably the oldest form of this description* there is no 
rnention of the Cham, but merely the statement that the 
ruths are known. But we also find this statement expanded 
by the insertion of the Formula of causal origin, and its 


1 TiiinLatlcr U the vie* of Snot, Apropos Or la ihrorir t*. ml- 

Mrl«nget dr f, /Jnrl«. mi ** 

drw.TiUtl in the Vim. “ 

a fonn Wilh ten links it is given in Ihp [m-ount u ■ Va £ A . 1 *■ iU> - le > 
Vipuuin Buddb*, £«**«. M.*. nod 
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repetition, in which each item is stated positively as a cause, 
is said to explain the cause of pain, and its repetition 
negatively, in which each item is said not to exist, explains 
the cessation of pain. The following is the Formula in the 
Lalitfriixtam* where after telling of the rebirth of beings 
it continues: 

“ So the Bodhisattva* with his mind concentrated, purified, 
cleansed, luminous, spotless, with the defilements gone, 
mild, dexterous, firm and impassible, in the last watch of 
the night at dawn T a . directed his mind to the passing 
away of the cause of pain* He thought : wretched is it that 
this world has come about, namely, is bom, grows old, dies, 
passes away, is reborn- And thus one knows no escape from 
this whole mass of pain. Alas ! no means of ending all this 
great mass of pain is known, this old age* sickness* death, and 
so forth, Them again, the RodhisaUva thought: when what 
exists do old age and death come to be, and what is the cause 
of old age and death 7 He thought : When birth exists, 
old age and death arise, for old age and death have birth m 
their cause/’ 

In the same way birth |ms coming into existence {bhava) 
us its cause; coming into existence has gripping (updddna) 
as its cause ; grasping has craving (JtaAnd) as its cause : 
craving has sensation Ivcdattd} as its cause ; sensation has 
contact (sparsa) as its cause ; contact has the six sense- 
organs Imdatwhuiti) as its cause; the six sense-organs have 
rnind and body (ndma-rupa) as their cause ; mind and body 
have consciousness {rijndm} as their cause; consciousness 
has the aggregates (ftimjAardA) as its cause ; the aggregates 
have ignorance (avidi/d) as their cause. 

This is called the repetition in reverse order (prutifoma}* 
The Bodhisattva then repeats it in direct order (anulofm). 
l - When what exists do the aggregates come to be ? And 
what is the cause of the aggregates 7 Then he thought : 
when ignorance exists, the aggregates come to be, for the 
aggregates have ignorance as a cause/ 1 and so on down to 
u with birth as cause old age, death, grief, lamentation* 
pain, misery, and tics pair come to be. Even so the origin 
of all this great mass of pain comes to be, the origin ! Thus 
as the Bodhisattva duly reflected repeatedly on these things 

1 4-11 {3451 j Jdearf., Si + Is more verhuw, but ta ettentiaUy the same. 
Tht- Utabncnt |ii Ihc FftN is ^|f«, ii. IM, 
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unheard before, knowing arose, vision arose, knowledge 
arose, intelligence arose, full knowledge arose, tight appeared.** 

He then repeats it backwards and forwards negatively: 
when what does not exist do old age and death not come to 
be? Or on the cessation of what is there the cessation of 
old age and death* ending with 11 even so is the cessation 
of aj] this great mass of pain ,r , and knowledge of the cessation 
of pain arises. “ At that time 1 duly knew : * this is pam f 
this is the cause of the asravas, this is the cessation of the 
asravas* this is the path leading to the cessation of the 
isravas/ f ’ * 

The differences of view m to the interpretation of this 
Formula turn on two points, whether it dcscrilies different 
stages of each individual who is involved in this mass of pain, 
or whether it has a cosmological significance* and depends 
upon speculations concerning the origin and passing away 
of the universe.* In the Digha itself it is called lt profound* 
even in its appearance profound ”, and An&nda is reproved 
for saying that it is extremely dear. 3 From this it is probable 
that at an early period there were disputes about its meaning* 
and that a need was early felt for its interpretation. This is 
shown still more in the commentarial explanations, mid 
though the very fact that explanation was required prevents 
us from assuming that they give the primitive sense* they 
cannot be ignored if we are to decide what the Buddhists 
meant by it. There can be no doubt about its purpose when 
it was inserted in the above context. It m Lhere under- 
stood as the knowledge of the nature and cause of pain 
attained by the individual which leads to escape from 
rebirth. 

There are several terms occurring in it which also occur 


* It may be huUctd thml Ihm U n still h Hftt nddition to the Formula 
hornettnew* there it piaftaed to it ihr won±» b - -mUm tlm txisis that exists - 
With the tltifilriH of this that i&risrh ” ; nod to tlse negative fomt ■■ when thM 
oon mi tW ilocn not exist ; with the rcteiUjon of this Lhal <^bocm " 

Hw» the causal hiw is stated nerve ratty, hut it ia interpreted its term* iju? 
Formula; cf. Litinu, I, 1, and Pin,, J, ], 

Ml la mmtccraary to wtvhkr I he uldcr ultt-mpta or Western scholars at 
tx*gc*» + which m>cn<fed without regard io the hitcrpretmioiH nctimUv 
*do|ited ill lhe ScTEplurr* and the commeiitarira. They urr discus* ij in 
Oltniimre, Im FurtnuU dt .i riui.ir Geneve, JtHKlj ; c t A, U. Keith 

Buddh. pkit. A p. UM1 [ L dt Lt \ fillet I'diusii^ Throne drj dmizr rcrta^Fa 
HUH l ist theorit* of J*™ti sad Stayer .,11 i* consider £ %££££ 
with Use ijLir r%( Kir, or llutfdhut borrow m#*, Ch, VI. 

1 Matemdtina-wtitta, Ifipha, II, .13 ; to UlU Silt I ft tlw hrrt |w 0 links anti l he- 
tilth (ux RiiK^iti^ns) ate omitted. 
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in another formula. the five groups {khandhas) which make 
up the individual. In the legend of MSgandiya {Majjb-. i, 
311) Buddha says to him: “IF i were to teach you the 
doctrine as to wlmt health and Nirvina are, and you were to 
come to know what health is and to see Nirvana, then when 
vision arose you would east away your passion for the five 
groups oT grasping, and you would think, ‘ long indeed have 
I been cheated, deceived, and deluded by this my mind 
in that I went on grasping at body (ripa). sensation {redand), 
perception (safind), the aggregates {satikfuirii}, and conscious¬ 
ness (vidfiapa), On account of mv grasping (upudona) 
coming to be (tAova) arises, birth, old age, grief, lamentation, 
pain, dejection, and despair arise, Even thus is the origin 
of this whole mass of pain.' 11 

Here wc have the well-known analysis of the individual 
into the material part, the body, and four divisions of the 
Spiritual part. The only term here needing separate comment 
is xankhdra* The aggregates evidently form one of the groups 
of the spiritual part, and the scholastics explain them as 
“ the mental concomitants or adjuncts which come or tend 
to come into consciousness at the uprising of a alia 
(thought). 1 " 1 They include everything that may come into 
the mind, permanent qualities like memory, ideas, good and 
bad impulses or dispositions, us well ns unconscious habits. 
It is evident that in the above legend they arc supposed to 
explain one part of the constituents of the individual man. 
Msigaridiya had just before congratulated himself on his 
perfect health, and Buddha here points out that it ends in 
old age and death. It is this grasping after the things of the 
body which results in coining to be, i,c. passing into a new 
existence. Rebirth is a term here out of place, birth is a stage, 
but the new existence, the coming to be, begins not with 
birth but with conception. The next stages of birth, old 
age, and death are dear. 

In the stages here given, from grouping to old age and 
death, we have the last four links of the Chain, but nothing 
needs to be added to make them intelligible in this passage. 


■ Rh ItevUiB, Pdli fWrt.. s-v. Out imulysis of ilic iiamptoi mate* about 
fiflv * pa ml,. items. They 10 have l*Cll ^tnjyktl 111 or.itr to 'jwlmlr 

eiTnr cwntll phenomenon, *nd the iMnmiriamni^n! i UttkH SUT* of this by 
nddW “and any flth*r nor vnyitc rial thirds (tot ‘ 

The Fiili urn! Sanskrit li*U UqfHy Mra*™- i«*., tl, - l. 

UmnU., 154. Tlitrtiia simple r uiul ptuhahly CftrilM analyst! of the DSf-ttBates 
into siuikliSrtii uf body, ipcrcli, and mind. 
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nor does their causal connection need explaining. The 
sequences are of every-day experience. It is the same in the 
Sutia of grasping, 1 where the sequence starts with craving 
Unnhii ); 

In one who abides ■uri'eylng the enjoyment in Lhin^s that make 
for grasping craving Increase*. Grasping ha caused by craving, coming 
into ndstmee by gm^plng* birth by coming into existence, and old age 
nn<l death by birth. „ , , Ju*t a* if a great irmvf of (ire writ homing nif 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty Jo&iln of fiiggots:, and a man from time to 
time were to throw on it dry grasses, dry Kiff'dunq 1 and dry faggots ; 
even so a great mass of life with that feeding and tluit fuel would bum 
for a king time*« . - 

in one who abides surveying I be misery in tilings that make for 
grasping, craving emses* With the crying «f craving grasping rinses, 
with tlii casing of grasping coming into existence ceases, with the 
ceasing of corning into existence* birth ceases, ami wit2i the 
reusing of birUi old age and death cease. Grief, lamentation, pain, 
dejection* and despair cense. Even so is the cessation of all this mass 
of pain. 

Here again it is the existence of an individual that is spoken 
of. The teaching Ls the doctrine of pain and putting an end 
to pain, which is caused by craving and the consequent gracing 
or clinging to things that lead to continuous existence. 

The scries in the two previous examples are only a part 
of the Chain of Causation* Unless the Chain can be proved 
to be part of the earliest teaching the question whether 
it was compounded of earlier separate portions is not very 
important. It occurs in the Digha (ii, 30) with the omission 
of the lirst two links, and again with the omission of the six 
sense-organs as well (ii, 55). Tins seems to show that it 
did not originally form a fixed sequence* Its entire omission 
in the earliest accounts of the enlightenment suggests that 
it was not then even invented. Someone evidently put it 
together, and the main point of interest is its philosophic 
significance. It implies a theory of causality, but we find 
cause understood in different senses. Ignorance is the cause 
of consciousness. Consciousness b here understood as rebirth- 
consciousness the state in which the individual exists at 
the moment of conception. It is clear that ignorance in the 
Buddhist sense, ignorance of the truth of pain, will lead to jf 
rebirth* for the ignorant individual cannot lake the orffv 
course whieh t according to Buddhist doctrine, would 
prevent it. 

1 UpOdiftfi-nitin* iWy.. lb I/pddrtfM al^ nwaxu +l fuel thut which 

th* Ore grasp* to nuuntiuii its 
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Here we have an intelligible sense in which ignorance may 
be eiiUed a cause. Thus if one goes to a wrong village, it 
is because he was ignorant of the right way. But this is 
quite different from the sense in which contact (of the sense 
organs) is a cause of sensation. In this case we have an 
efficient cause. Again birth is the cause of old age. This 
appears to be like calling day the cause of the night. 

The Buddhist commentators, however, have succeeded 
in interpreting the series as the different stages, or the 
essential factors of the stages, which an individual assumes 
during his existence in the world of change, Buddhagliosa 
makes it a theory of the causes of rebirth in any part of the 
universe. 1 For him the whole universe is divided into three 
planes, of which the lowest, the world of sensual desire from 
the deepest hells up to the heavens of sensual pleasures, is 
inhabited by beings with their six senses. Above these is 
the world of form, in which the senses of taste, smell, and 
touch are absent. In the formless world only mind exists. 
It is inhabited by beings who have practised the four Attain¬ 
ments of non-form. 

1; Ignorance is non-knowledge of pain, etc. In coming 
to be in the world of sense-desire ignorance is the cause of 
the aggregates of that world, and so in the world of form and 
the formless world. In the world of sense-desire the aggregates 
arc the cause of rebirth-consciousness in that world, and so 
of the other worlds. In the world of sense-desire rebirth- 
consciousness is the cause of mind and body, and so in the 
world of form. In the formless world it is the cause of mind 
only. In the world of sense-desire mind and body (ndma- 
riipa, the concrete individual) are the cause of the six organs 
of sense, in the world of form, they are the cause of three 
organs of sense (sight, bearing, and mind), and in the formless 
world of one (mind). In the world of sense-desire the six 
organs of sense arc the cause of six-fold contact, in the world 
of form of three contacts, and in the formless world the 
mind-organ is the cause of one contact. In the world of 
spnse-desire the six contacts are the cause of the six senses, 
in the world of form three contacts are likewise the cause 
of three senses, and in the formless world one is the cause 
of one sense. In the world of sense-desire the six senses 

1 The following is from rim., 10S ft.; be pwi » tollor exposition uiuUt 
jwipU, p|>. 51T IT-, in which suite the whole timid ia stippo*e.i to be fully 
ujiderstoftd. 
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are the cause of six groups of craving, likewise three senses 
in the world of form and one sense in the formless world. 
In this and that existence this and that craving is the cause 
of this and that grasping. Grasping, etc*, is the cause of the 
various forms of coming to he. How ? Here one person thinks 
he will enjoy sense-pleasures, and cfsmmits misconduct 
with body* speech P or mind on account of his grasping at sense- 
pleasures, and through the fullness of his misconduct he Ls 
re horn in a state of unhappiness. There his karma which is 
the cause of his rebirth is karnm-becommg. Rebirth- 
becoming consists uf the khnndhas (the five groups 
constituting the individual) due to his karma. The arising 
of these groups is birth, their ripening is old age r and their 
break-up is death. Another person thinks he will enjoy 
the happiness of heaven, so he practises good conduct, and 
through the fullness of his good conduct is hom in heaven. 
There his karma is as before. Still another thinks he will 
enjoy the happiness of the Brahma-world, and through his 
grasping after sense-desires he practises friendliness, com- 
passion, sympathy, and equanimity * and through the fullness 
of this practice he is horn in the Brahma-world. There his 
karma is as before. Still another thinks he will enjoy happiness 
in the formless world # , , and so on as with the explanations 
based upon the remaining forms of grasping , . „ 

11 Now ignorance and the aggregates form one group; 
consciousness mind and body, the six sense-organs, contact, 
and the senses another ; craving, grasping, and becoming 
another. The first group belongs to past existence, the two 
middle ones to the present, and the last to the future/' 

The last paragraph shows that Buddhaghosa divides the 
career of the individual who is transmigrating into three 
psiii& + Consciousness is hirth-eotisc busuess p the first two 
links belong to a past existence, and at the third he is reborn* 
but the actual point of passing to another existence is not 
birth but conception. Thereupon he develops into the 
khandhas, the material khanrtha of body (rupa) with the 
four immaterial khandhas included in ndma, the immaterial 
part. These develop seme-Qigans p which with contact (Le h 
stimulus of any one of the sense-organs) result in anv of the 
six semes. From tliesc develops the craving for satisfaction, 
the craving leads to grasping at anything that wiLl satisfy 
them, and the grasping leads to bhava r coming to be. i.e* a new 
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conception followed by birth, old age and death, find another 
future existence. So the sequence goes on* It is uol referred 
to as a wheel in the older texts, but it is not easy to see how 
with this interpretation It could be considered in any other 
way. Each link mentioned does not express the whole of 
what exists at any given stage, but only that which L% causal 
at that stage. With nama-rupa there is a complete being. 
It develops the six sense-organs, i.e. a complete being with 
sense-organs. But these organs are the cause* i.e. render 
possible the contacts, the exercise of each sense, which in 
their turn give rise to sensations, and so on. 

The division into three existences* past, present* and 
future* is not peculiar to Pu.ll Buddhism. It is found in 
Nngarjuna's Friendiy Episih and it belongs also to Sarv&sti- 
v a da y as seen in Vustibandhu’s Abhidharmaknia (ill 20), 
which makes a triple division in time* and in the purely 
Mahay ana Dadabhtitnika-sittra* though it is not quite the 
same division. The latter says : " what is said of the 
s&rnsk&ras having ignorance as cause refers to the past; 
consciousness to feeling refers to the present; craving to 
becoming refers to the future* and so it goes on again/' 
Its interpretation as individual development is still more 
clearly brought out in the ilka on the Bodhicarydmtdra 
(ix, 73)* where it says, ** through the union of mother and 
father at the seasonal concourse the seed of consciousness 
fettered by enjoyment and arising here or there produces 
in the mother's womb the germ of mind and body/ 1 

It is clear that this interpretation was a widely spread 
one* for it continued in Thcravilda and Savvas Li viula teaching* 
and is found even in Tantric Buddhism." As Keith says* 


K|». JVTS- l&ftn, p.tfk; .i&Jitf, It p. o- : o. mm. 1 
thr, l s fqtmiit|iIWjm'SMivfl uf VisiiljuhtJhu, 1 ' JRAS., OU ; 

bfwmika-rQtrih «3. Habder, p, 51 ; the ranunun Buddhist doctrine nf 
krucesa of conception tu described above is thus plvra in f Bivy\ i i, 4-Y2 - 
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it does not impose itself as necessarily representing the 
intention of its creators, but he declares that no other 
traditional interpretation has any chance of being original . 1 
However, Buddboghosa refers to another when he compares 
the scheme to a wheel, but not a revolving wheel as in the 
usual interpretation of the Chain* The nave is ignorance 
and the rim old age and death. The other ten links form 
ten spokes. Thus each of the ten arises directly from ignorance 
and ends m old age and death. There is, in fact, a sntta 
whic h explains pain in this way , 1 Pain is said in turn to be 
due to ijpadhi (the khaudhas), to ignorance, etc. Sixteen 
items are spoken of, each directly the cause of pain. Among 
them eight of the links of the Formula occur, hut the six 
sense-organs, becoming, birth, old age and death are omitted. 
It remains an isolated interpretation, arid suggests that 
pain was once explained from different and independent 
causes without any order, and that the causal Formula 
might have been an attempt to co-ordinate them into a 
series and make erne item dependent on another. Such an 
attempt from the heterogeneous nature of the items could 
never be made perfectly consistent, and the idea that behind 
the logical weakness of the current interpretation must 
lie a perfectly cogent one may be an illusion, and is certainly 
a mere surmise. 

No perfectly logical interpretation has been found, and 
even if it were it would have no significance unless it could be 
shown that the Buddhists originally held it. How differently 
it may be conceived can be seen from Mr. Hatsumoto's 
interpretation . 3 

For Mr. Matsu mo to the Chain is part of the original teaching 
of Buddha* But the essential, he holds, docs not rest upon 
ihe number of twelve links nor upon their order. In that 
case* how far doc, it remain a formula ? It is said to he only 
an attempt to explain the thought contained in it—that 
everything arises in mutual dependence* Of course it is 
possible, he says, to apply this to everything and make it 
the starting point of a world-picture- But this is not the 
meaning that Gautama Buddha applied to it, 11 For him 
after tong Striving the doctrine of causal origination resulted 

1 Hnttdh. p, 100. 

[ tAxq&Mupaivmtt-ttttta .. of the ijviids ”, Pll 70.1 ft 
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os tli e? Final possibility of explaining human life as it presented 
itself to him* Concentration on this thought, the spiritual 
insight thereby brought about into the inner connection of 
the life-process, and the resulting knowledge of its unreality 
was for him at the same time emancipation! a state which 
must be looked upon as complete Nirvana/" The inter¬ 
pretation of the formula as a theory of temporal causality, 
according to Mr. Matsumoto, was a change brought about 
by the Sarvastivadms, a change, that is, from “original 
Euddhism M and the meaning that Gautama Buddha applied 
to it. Mr, Matsumoto is quite certain what Buddha's original 
meaning was* and he finds it in the system of the 
Pmjwaparamitfi, the Scripture of one of the schools of 
Mahay ana. The significance of this must be considered 
later* He considers that the original meaning was perverted 
by the Sarvastivada Abhidhamma into a theory of the 
process of transmigration ; but this is scarcely exact, for 
it occurs in the Canon itself in what is probably the oldest 
interpretation that we possess. This is the jfahaniddna- 
smtia (B?gfiQ 7 ii, 55) r in which the first two links and the fifth 
do not appear. There it is said* “ if consciousness did not 
descend into the womb of the mother, would mind and body 
become constituted therein ? No, Lord* If the consciousness 
of one while yet young* whether of a boy or a girl, were to 
disappear* would the mind and body proceed to growth* 
increase, and development ¥ No# Lord/" 

This is how the 44 inner connection of tlie lift-process ” 
presented itself to the earliest interpreters nf the formula. 
Rhys Davids found in the sutta much more, for he held 
that it expressed the process of origination and cessation 
as a natural and universal law. 11 Everts came impelled by 
preceding conditions, causes that man could by intelligence 
and good will study and govern, suspend* or intensify / 1 
Yet it is this very sutta which after closing the series with 
'* mind and body have consciousness us a causeadds. 
u consciousness has mind and body as a cause/" We scarcely 
find here “the significance of the kw of universal causation, 
breaking in on a great mind with a flash of intuition 
nor w r as any application made of it as a universal law. 

It is no Wonder that the later Buddhists by coming to 
deny any real connection between each link* and even the 
natural causal sequence between contact and sensation, birth 
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and old age p have deprived the formula of ariy meaning ns 
n theory of causation. They have put in its place the 
Mahay atm doctrine of interdependent relation, in which 
the causality held by the older schools becomes an illusion. 
Wc find that all the oldest interpretations do, in fact, treat 
it as a causal chain. They show us the attempts to make it 
a consistent account of the stages of the individual as he 
transmigrates. There is nothing to show that it ever had 
a more consistent meaning or why, if it had, the interpreters 
should have lost it. 

An important question that remains b whether the formula 

has been borrowed from another system or suggested by 

similar sequences. It would be no surprising thing to find 

an originally logical scheme perverted by an adaptation to 

another set of principles. This w it! be more suitably discussed 

in connection w ith the relation of Buddhist doctrines to other 

Indian systems. 

+■ 


Note on tiie Wheel of Becoming 

The Causal Formula does not appear to have been at 
first conceived as a wheel but as & line in the scries of trans¬ 
migrations of iinknown beginning. But it easily lent itself 
to such a presentation. In the Dhydvaddna (300) Buddha, 
after hearing from An&nda the merits of Maud gniyiiy ana 
(MoggaMna) as a teacher, says that there will not always 
be one like him, and orders the Five-spoked Wheel to be 
inscribed over the gateway of the Vcluvana monastery at 
Itajsgaha. He describes how it is to be made: “ Tire nve¬ 
il poked Wlied .. . is to be made with the five destinies 
{£ufi), the hells, animals, pretas (ghosts), gods, and human 
beings. Therein the hells are to be made at the bottom, 
the animals and ghosts above ; then gods and human beings ; 
the four continents, Purvavidehu, Apwagodfinfya, Uttara- 
kuru, and Jumbudvipfi. In the middle (the nave) passion, 
hatred, and stupidity are to be represented, passion in the 
form of a duve, hatred in the form of a snake, and stupidity 
in the form of a pig. An image of Ruddhit is to be made 
pointing out the circle of Nirvana. Apparitional beings are 
to be represented by mcana of a windlass o$ passing away 
and being reborn. A11 round is to be represented the twelve¬ 
fold Causal Origination in direct and reverse order. The 
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whole to be represented as swallowed by Impermanence 
(am'ttjutti), mid two verses are to be written : 

Make a begmoiog T renounce your home. 

To the fimld I in-lejcliiijjji npply yourselves ; 

Smite away the army of Death* 

As an elephant a bouse of reeds. 

Who in this Law and Discipline 
Shull vigilantly lead his life. 

Abandoning the round of birth* 

Shall verity make an end of pain . 1 

Among the cave painting? of Ajatita (ascribed to the 
7Lh century a.d») is a pictorial representation* which has 
been identified with the Wheel of Becoming (bhavacakra) P 
but it is too fragmentary for making comparisons. 1 The 
form usually represented in Tibet has six spokes, as in that 
reproduced by Dr. Waddell, The five destinies have been 
increased to six by making the &suras P the rebel gods p 
a separate career, fn the Kaihdiatthu (viii. 1) the doctrine 
of six destinies is opposed. The upper sector represents 
the gods, who at the right are seen fighting under Indra 
(S&kra) against Ihe Aaintfi who are attacking them in the 
next sector. To the left other heavens are visible. The seated 
figure is Mahabr&hma* of whose four faces three can be seen 
in the original. 

In the next sector arc the Asuros p and at the foot of Mount 
Mcni the wishing tree, Cittapltalh which here extends into 
Indra's heaven of the thirty-three gods. In Indies heaven 
is said to be the tree Parijutaka (Pali, Faricchattakah and 
here there may be some confusion or special legend about 
the two. Indra’s heaven is propcrlv on the top of Mount 
Mcru, but the circular arrangement of the picture has probably 
prevented exact representation. 

Below comes l he realm of animals and fish, At the bottom 
of the ocean is the palace of the Nig&S, serpents who ean 
assume human form. 

In the lowest sector are the hells* In ihe upper part Y&ma 

1 Till* Vrrsea naw if* S k q»y + . i* JSS. anil cteirfaffi* 

* II 'v-iiA idciitiiiecl as mt'h by lJr, L A. VVorldrll, Jvtorn. At. Btn&th 
IS03, VoL I si. pL L, p, UI3 ; JH.-i&.t l£W* /□. -\iii7 - Th* liuddhixm of Tibrt, 
Fp. 105 ft., ivht i re reprodu&tiani uf this ami the Til^lan form arc giicn. Hr 
altcmptcU An inlcrprelsEicft of the Wheel, Vi ith juinloffwe from 
Schopenhauer, Hnttrtmtm* ami Spinoza. A mtMuLztory cxpUixiwtni tnucil 
ufKin the evidence uf Uic S:*ri*krit Uuiklbiitfl wad given by L. tie la VnlJtt 
I'ou^in ul the: 14th International CutigttM uf Orientalists' (Al^ieraj in 3005 
Mri**, ]r |mrLk% t l r p, ita). 
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is judging the sinners, mid in the lower part are the hot hells 
on the left and the cold hdls on the right. 

Next is the realm of the p ret as, beings with large bellies 
and very small mouths, always tortured with hunger and 
thirst. The remaining sector is that of human beings. In 
each sector is a figure of Avalokitesvara, who visits all realms 
in fulfilment of his vow to save the world. 

The Twelve nidanas running along the Tim in direct order 
(clockwise direction) from the top are: 

1 . Avidyd, ignorance; blind man with a stick. 

2. Saiiisknrah, lit, aggregates, compounds: potter with 
wheel and pests, 

3. Vijnan&j consciousness: monkey climbing a tree 
with flowers* 

4 + NamaTupo* name and form* mind and body: a ship 
(the body) with four passengers representing nmiw* he, the 
four immaterial nkandhas : feeling, perception* satiiskaras, 
and consciousness- Consciousness is steering. 

5. SaMyatanani, six sense-organs : an empty house, 

Ck $par£a, contact: man and woman embracing, (6 and 
T are misplaced in the figure.) 

7. VedanA, feeling; man with an arrow in his eye. 

8. Tr$rul> thirst, craving: woman offering drink to 
a seated man, 

9. I paddntiy grasping : man gathering fruit from a tree, 

in, Jikava t becoming (conception): woman with child. 

11, Jdil Y birth : woman in childbirth. 

12. Jardmamna, old age and death; man carrying a 
corpse to the cemetery. 

It will be seen that the figures arc merely illustrations of 
states in each stage, and sometimes only allegorical representa¬ 
tions a* in the ease of the potter and the ship. They do not 
throw much light on the theory of the wheel, but they show 
an interpretation which agrees in general with the view that 
it represents different stages in the transmigration of the 
individual. 
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fire, air, happiness, pain, and life or soul. There is no slayer 
or causer of slaying, no hearer, knower or causer of knowing. 
One who splits a head with a sword does not kill anyone. 
He merely makes a hole ivith a sword between the seven 
indestructible bodies. The next sage was Nigantha Nataputta, 
the Jain, who explained his fourfold vow. but as it is agreed 
that both text and commentator misunderstand it, it need 
not be discussed. The last was Sanjaya Bel&tthiputta, who 
refused to make a positive or negative statement on the 
above points or on any others. 

It is probable that all these names are real , 1 but hardly 
likely that the descriptions of the doctrines give us a fair 
picture of the state of thought in early Buddhist times. 
Two of the names are known from Jain works, Nataputta 
and Gosala, and the latter in those works is called an Ajivikn. 
This name is said to mean one who gets his livelihood from 
his profession of ascetic, and to be a name given by opponents, 
lienee it is not certain that the name was applied only to 
one peculiar sect. The Ajivikas are mentioned by the 
Buddhists, but they never apply the name to GosMn. 
According to the Jains, Gosala joined the Jain leader* mi 
quarrelled with him and they separated. For the Buddhists 
he is the representative teacher of fatalism. The best known 
of the six is the Nigantba Nltaputta, known to the Jains 
as Mahavlra, their last leader. The obscurity of the present 
passage is the more remarkable as the Jains, known to the 
Buddhists as Niganthos . 1 are mentioned frequently in the 
Scriptures, and one of their chief doctrines, kinyavada, 
the doctrine of action, is fairly discussed. 

The rest stand merely as the representatives of certain 
doctrines, Purana of the denial of moral action, Ajlta of 
materialism and a denial of the survival of the individual, 
and Pakudha of another kind of denial of moral action. 
San jay a is a mere caricature of shallow irresolution. No dou it 
there was materialism at all times. The Hindu phi osoph.cn 
systems mention the CMrv&kas as such a school, but all 
that we know of them is much later than early Buddhism. 
Among the six the system of Pakudha, with its seven 
indestructible elements, most resembles a tendency of Indian 

* -n* (hc „i*, wen-known to tl.e SnrviUtivJidin* i tfivy, 1431 

*'fr~ from nn“ J *j* 

“ foLowris of the eoaqoww." i* ■ derivnu™ from jtna «***«* . 
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thought—the attempt to find something ultimately real 
behind the phenomena nit her than in co-ordinating ex|>criencc 
and interpreting it as the real. But nothing like this actual 

system is elsewhere found . 1 . 

The conclusion of the dialogue is of peculiar interest. 
What did the compiler think was the right attitude to take 
with regard to these questions of moral notion and reward, 
materialism and fatalism ? They are not the “ undetermined 
questions ” which Buddha refused to answer, yet the rest 
of the dialogue ignores them. The Buddhist answer to the 
question of the fruits of samanttship is to ignore all these 
problems of morals and metaphysics, and to give a description 
of the career of the disciple—his course of moral training, 
the system of concentration, and the attainment of full 
knowledge. It maintains the same position as the previous 
discourse, the lirahmajdta suiia, which concludes that beyond 
any speculations are “ things profound, hard to see, hard 
to‘understand, calm and excellent, beyond the region of 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only to the wise, which the 
Tnthagnta, Iuiving comprehended and realized, proclaims. 

The Ifrahmeijdtn’Stilta itself contains the fullest account of 
thenries supposed to have been held by other schools, and 
it is in these that attempts have t>een made to find points 
of contact with the orthodox philosophical systems. It is 
called " the net of Brahma ” (brahma-jala), and claims to 
include in its list all possible views. “All those ascetics and 
brahmins who construct systems about the past or the future, 
or both, who hold theories about both, and who make various 
assertions about the past and future, are all caught in this 
net of sixty-two subjects. There they are, though they plunge 
and plunge about. There they are caught in the net. though 
they plunge and plunge about." The apparent elaborateness 
if the scheme becomes clearer when it is analysed. The views 
fall into two classes, speculations about the past and about 
the future; 

I. There are those who hold views about the beginnings 
of things in eighteen ways : 

(1) Some hold in four ways* thnt the self or soul (dtmnn) and tlic 
universe dat'd)' are eternal. 

1 |.'nl™ We refer to Umpdockl. H in ftw; from the abjection which 
Ari'.tntle brought npmual Hie early Crerk tllruriftM. that they assumed 
principles whleh explained only material existence. 

i The four wiiyi we rely refer to the number of existences remembered, w 
that it ia unneerssftiy to diseuu Uuem separately. 
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(2) Sumc held In four ways that the self and universe arc In 
respect! eternal and in some net. 

[3} Some hold that the universe is finite, or fttflenite. or finite and 
infinite, of neither finite nor infinite. 

(4) Some wriggle like eels in fa nr ways- and refuse a clear answer, 

| 5 ) Some assert in two ways that the self and universe have arisen 
without a cause. 

II. Some hold views about the future in forty-four ways : 


(1) They hold in sixteen wavs that the self exists as conscious after 

death, . 

(2) In eight ways that it exists as imeonseious after death. 

(3} In eight ways tiu±l it is neither conscious nor uneoosciotw after 

death. , * . 

(4} They hold In seven wavs the annihilation of I he individuals 
(5) They hold that Nirvana consists in the enjoyment of this life 
in live waya T cither In the pleasure? of sense or in one of the four trances. 


Some of these views are cosmological and do tio t need 
discussion, as l hey are not characteristic of any particular 
school. The first doctrine set forth is that the self and the 
universe arc eternal [sas&tl&vada)- It takes tor granted that 
the universe passes through ages of disintegration and 
renewal, a point which the Buddhist does not dispute. An 
ascetic or bralnnin who practises concentration remembers 
many of his past existences* and comes to the eon cl us ion 
that 11 the self and the universe are eternal, barren (he, not 
producing anything new)* standing as on a mountain peak, 
fixed as a firm pillar ; and these beings arc reborn, trans- 
migrate* arise and pass away, but (self and universe) are 
eternal/ 1 Here we have the important word aitd (Skt. dfman) 
“self” 1 ; no difficulty is made about it. The only question 
is whether it is eternal or not* W e shall later find a different 
point of view implied in the word dfanavadti, the doctrine 
that a self or soul exists. We do not find it expready stated 
that the self is not eternal, but only that a yogi has 
remembered such an enormous number of his exist cnees 
that he infers that self and world arc eternal. When we come 
to the doctrine that everything compound is transitory, 
then we shall find a positive argument against the eternal 
existence of the soul. 

The second d&SS of doctrines deals with the nature of 
the gods, and while not denying their existence sets out 
a theory which unceremoniously deprives the conception 


i Thm i* rciLWil why it ihcultl not be caljed ,+ sulil Ti , except1 fiat Um 
word Is usi^iHL'jjited wiih the relatsd. doctrines of Chriftimi tlidroloijjy. 
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of deity of any value. The great Brahma himself h reborn 
like any other being. He is the first to be bom at the beginning 
of a new age, and imagines himself to be god {isaaro), as 
indeed he is for the time being. Other beings kre born later, 
and he imagines that they have come into being at his wish, 
because he wished for them* And the other beings who 
meditate about it imagine that he is their maker, and that 
they themselves arc impermanent and short-lived. 

Bmhrnfi i$ thus held by the theorizer to be eternal and the 
rest not. Another form of this class is to hold that the eye, 
ear, nose* tongue, and body are impermanent, but that 
thought, mind* or consciousness is permanent and eternal. 

The next three eases do not call for any remark, as they 
do not describe any recognizable systems. 

So far the questions have been concerning the origin of 
the soul. The rest deal with its future destiny. The next 
two classes are not dear as they stand. It is said that the 
self if conscious after death may have form, he finite* have 
one mode of consciousness, be happy or miserable, or it may 
be without form, etc,, and varied in other ways. If the self 
is unconscious, it may have form or not form, and be varied 
In eight ways* Buddhaghosa takes these cases to refer to 
the supposed state of the liberated self as held bv certain 
theorist*, and explains some of the alternatives as being held 
by the A jl vikas, Jains, and others. The third class h only 
a logical refinement. The fourth b the annihilation doctrine 
of Ajitn, but it is elaborated by stating that extinction may 
take place (1) with the death of the body according to the 
materialistic view, or (2) with the death of a 11 divine self ” 
in the world of sense, or (0) in the world of form, or (4-7) in 
one oft he stages of the formless world. The last class (Nirri^B 
in this life) looks at first like the doctrine held both by 
Buddhists and brahmin schools that release may be attained 
in this life. But here the Nirvana meant is the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the pleasures of sense, not the bibs attained by 
complete separation from them, or rejecting such sensualism 
the heretic thinks to find it in one of the four trances. 

The apparent multiplicity of doctrines in the Brahmajala- 
sutta is due to their being treated from every point of view, 
positively, negatively, and both. They are not actually 
denied, but arc treated as containing the whole of what it 
is possible to assert concerning the self and the universe. 
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It cannot be doubted that many of them were never doctrines 
actually held, but only possibilities added to make the net 
complete. Still H is remarkable to find that not one of the 
doctrines mentioned can be certainly identified with those 
of braluuin schools. An exception possibly exists in the case 
of the first doctrine mentioned, that self and universe are 
eternal. Olden berg held that in this passage the Sankhva 
dualism of eternal spirit and eternal nature appear to be 
unmistakable. 1 Sankhva uses the simile of standing on 
a mountain peak ", but applies it only to the pumslia (dfmon), 
which remains unmoved against the evolut ion of the universe. 
He thus has to admit that the Buddhist account is inexact, 
as it often is in referring to the doctrines of other schools. 
Another place where he sees a reference Lo Sankhva is where 
it is said that the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body arc 
impermanent, but that thought, mind, or consciousness is 
permanent and eternal. This, too, is inexact, for in Sfinkliya 
not only the five senses but also the group to w'hieh mind 
belongs stands on the side of material nature. But even if 
the references are to Sankhyn, they do not show Sankhya 
influencing Buddhism or imparting its principles, Both 
passage* speak of doctrines that were rejected, and rejected 
even without being understood. Their importance is rather 
with regard to the history of Sankhva and the possible 
changes that it may have undergone before it assumed its 
classical form. 

An extensive influence of S ftnkh ya on Buddhism was held 
bv Jacobi, who derived the Chain of Causation from the 
series found in the Sankhya system in its classical form.® 
This system, as is well known, explains the evolution of the 
universe from & primitive undifferentiated matter called 
prakrti (nature). This Nature has three constituents {guns) 
in perfect equilibrium, and it is the upsetting of this 
equilibrium and the consequent elaboration of the con¬ 
stituents in different proportions which constitute the actual 
world both material arid spiritual. The constituents, which 
appear in matter as lightness, movement, and heaviness, 
appear in mental phenomena as goodness, passion, and 
dullness. Behind all this is the purusfm, the permanent 
tttnmn. 

1 at* dan S&tkhya-ptga' Nathr. vd.k. Gti. 

del (Fin. iu lHStti«gen. ftML-hitl. Kl.. 1«W. 
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The first evolute of Nature is btiddhi (intellect), which 
becomes individualized as ahnmknra (egoity). This Is said 
to be parallel to the Buddhist vijndita (consciousness) 
cause of wAm&rupa (tmnic and form, individuality). Then. 

irum egoity proceed the ten organs, it\driya t with the inner 
sense manat, ami the five subtle dements, fanmdfra#.'’ This 
is said to be quite similar to the procession of the six sense- 
organs from name and form. However, the Buddhist sense- 
organs really are organs, and it is from them that the actual 
faculties of sense proceed through the mediation of contact. 
T lie indriyas of Sunkhya are faculties, and there are eleven 
ol them, for besides man as and the five corresponding to 
tlie five sense-organs there are five others corresponding to 
five external organs (voice, hand, etc.). Further there arc the 
live subtle dements, i.e. the elements each in their purity, 
from which proceed the five gross elements, the elements 
as we perceive them in a state of mixture. These are said 
to correspond to the dharmas of the Buddhists, which are 
actually existing things ”, whether external objects or 
internal as thoughts and cognitions. The Buddhist dharenas, 
phenomena, Jacobi continues, correspond practically to the 
outer world, which is contained in the mahflbhuta, the gross 
elements oi S'mkhya-Yoga. According to Sankhya, the gross 
dements proceed as a particular creation from the tnnmatras. 
On the other hand, according to Buddhist doctrine thev stand 
on the same line with them. 

Here we hove the fundamental problem for the inter¬ 
pretation of the Chain, The Sankhya series is a cosmogony, 
explaining the evolution arid structure of the universe, 
Jacobi has never raised the question whether the same 
interpretation is possible' for the Buddhist scries. The 
dharmos, the constituents of the universe, do not proceed 
from any subtle elements, nor are they ever found as a link 
in the Chain. The Cliain is never interpreted as a cosmogony, 
but only as a series of states of the individual. If il ever 
was so interpreted, or if that was the original meaning 
intended, it had been entirely forgotten. But while we find 
stages and conceptions in the Sankhya series which do not 
fit into the Buddhist Chain, how arc craving, graspins; 
becoming, birth, and death to be fitted into the Sankhva 
scheme ? They do not fit. Jacobi savs that birth and death 
need no explanations; that in all Indian philosopheines 
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which assume rebirth* birth h a consequence of samsira, 
ami birth has old age and dcalh as n Nult H 

This does not seem to touch the question of explaining 
them ns members of a series. Birth, old age, and death belong 
to that part of the Formula which is most easily explained 
as describing the temporal career of an individual, and they 
do not occur in the ontological Sfmkhya formula at nJL Nor 
does the terminology make it more probable that one h 
dependent on the other. Vinfiiina is said to correspond 
with buddhi? ndma-mpa with aJtamkdra^ saldyatana with 
the ten indriyas, the and the five tanmdirdst, trxnd with 

abhiniviJa or dMs^ updddna is analogous to dharmddharm&U, 1 
Prakrti * and the gunas, the most fundamental principles 
of the Sankhya const met ion. arc nowhere found in 
Buddhism. How far such parallels are convincing may be 
left to the reader. In any case the Sonkhya scheme does not 
explain how the Buddhists understood their own formula, 
even if it may have given hints to the elaborator of the 
twelvefold Chain. 

Jacobi's conclusions, which were accepted by Pisehel % 
but rejected by Gldenberg, 4 have been extended by 
Dr* Schayer,* who holds that the Chain Is a 4fc kosmischc 
EmannUomformd He thinks that the Buddhists did 
not understand their own formula. Native exegesis transforms 
the meaning into a 44 primitive Biologic ” a and he finds this 
unsatisfactory* first because it compels us to the nonsensical 
placing of craving and grasping in the embryo stage, and 
secondly because to interpret ndma-rdpa as the psycho¬ 
physical being docs not correspond to its original meaning 
and is a makeshift of later scholasticism. It will he seen that 
Dr. Sehayer assumes that all the stages from n&ma-rupa 
to hhava take place in the embryo stage. But this cannot 
fairly be charged against the Pali exegetes. They might 
fairly be blamed for omitting to mention birth after the stage 
of ndnia-rupa at conception* but the next causal state is 
held to be the formation of the six sense-organs, and the 

1 Jiirctn, bo. ril T| pp, -its ft. 

- Hu [tr!h[Lgiicrfii mis it when lie speaks of Uk kldczv of Silrukhyn u 
|iuk^livLlJi|i5. I'pWirp S’2-5, 

■ MfTU und Lehtr 4/ji Buddhai : JL Wir wi&«tn a diva dcr thearvtiKbe 
Hmldtliscmm auf di.'lli Sili|ikh\n-Yoga beniht, tk p* 111* 

4 Dit Ltftrf dtr Vpan., p. :i57, 
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event of birth is not mentioned. But the exegetes never 
doubted tliat it took place. Kama-rfipa is an upnnishadic 
term, and will be more conveniently considered later. 

There is, however, a further problem concerning the 
relation of Buddhism to Sankhya. The system of the Yoga 
philosophy 1 has most of its leading conceptions identical 
with Silnkhya, It differs by introducing the concept of 
a God and by making yoga-p met ices an essential part of its 
training. Did Buddhism get its notions uf Sankhya through 
the Yoga philosophy ? The historical facts arc very slender. 
The legend tells us that Buddha before his enlightenment 
practised yoga under two teachers. It is not likely that exact 
details have been preserved and, in fact, the legend describes 
the teaching in purely Buddhistic terms. Ajara Kfilama is 
said to have practised the third Attainment of the state of 
nothingness, and Uddaka the fourth, the Attainment of 
the state of neither co.isciousticss nor non-consciousness. 
This Ls what wc are also told by Asvaghosba in his life of 
Buddha,* a poem of the first or second century a.d. Here 
he follows the canonical account, but he also gives an account 
of Akkra's philosophy, nod this has some resemblance to 
the Sankhya philosophy. It is hot identical with it, and it 
cannot he said to be probable that Aivaghosha had any real 
knowledge of the philosophy of a teacher who had died some 
six centuries before, and some time before Buddha began to 
preach. But the resemblances between the yoga-practices 
and the terminology of Buddhism and Yoga are unmistakable. 

We have found reason for believing tliat yoga-practices 
were an essential part of primitive Buddhism, and the 
Buddhist tradition repeatedly recognizes such practices in 
other schools. Yet when the actual documents are examined, 
difficulties arise. The fullest examination has been made 
by Smart, 3 He finds that the most certain parallelisms are 
crossed by evident discordances. The resemblances suddenly 
stop short without any evident cause. Similar nomenclatures 
are worked up differently. Classifications have the same 
numeration and similar meanings, and yet singly they do not 
correspond. Two reasons may be adduced to account for 
this. We do not know what was the actual form of Yoga 


- tr ia important U> distinguish yog* in the sense of vean-nrMticM frum 
y TJ "™ “T ostein which duertyTnuWI them. 
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teaching in vogue when Buddha first learnt it, nor do we know 
what actual changes he may have made in it for his own 
purpose. 

It is not possible to reach any positive conclusion without 
separating the borrowing that may have taken place during 
the constructive period of Buddhism from the borrowings 
tliat may have gone on when Yoga and Buddhism were two 
established systems. In the former ease we can admit that 
yoga-pnictiees are earlier than Buddhism, and that borrowing 
from some form of Yoga took place. But neither system now 
debts in its primitive form, and what we find in ±he actual 
documents of each system are resemblances in which there 
is the possibility of borrowing from either side. Such is the 
ease with the four Brahma-viharas, which appear to be late 
in Buddhism and a direct borrowing from Yoga, But the 
latter question is far less important, as it does not affect 
the question of the fundamentals of either system. The 
purpose of yoga-practices in each was different* and remained 
different and independent in each. 

Comparison with Yoga docs not appear to throw any more 
light on the origin of the Causal Formula, While there are 
resemblances in Buddhist terminology to Yoga terms, the 
Formula remains with striking unlike nesses both in termin¬ 
ology and purpose to cither SiLnkhva or Yoga, The one explains 
the genesis of the individual and the other is an emanation 
formula explaining the genesis of the universe. However 
much the Formula us a scheme of individual genesis shows 
weak nesses, it show* still more when interpreted as an emana¬ 
tion formula. That the Buddhists ever understood it in this 
sense is a gratuitous assumption. 


CHAPTER VII 

BRAHMJNISM AND THE UP A NISH ADS 


<^0 far Httle has Wen said of the brahmins. Among the 
L ' six schools brought forward by Ajutasattu there is 
no mention of one representing the brahmins, arid among 
the sixty-two doctrines in the Brahmqjdta-siitta it is difficult 
to recognise any as Wing held in the fonn stated by one of 
the orthodox schools. Yet the brahmins play a large part 
in Buddhist polemics, though it is as priests, not as mystics 
or philosophers. Their claim to be the highest caste, and to 
be the only caste aide to perform the sacrifices and ceremonies 
necessary for men even to exist as a member of society, had 
led to protests. Buddhism was only one of these movements, 
which, as wc have seen, were led "bv ascetics seeking, not a 
reformed state el worldly society, but an explanation of 
the ills of life and an escape from them, 

A frequent term in the Scriptures is SQmoria-hrdhmtin^ 
ascetics arid brahmins. Here thesnmapas are doubtless those 
who have permanently abandoned n household life, and may 
include brahmins who have adopted an ascetic life, for the 
brahmins proper are treated as householders. But the term 
sailiana-bmhmatin is always used quite generally for those 
religious lenders who are mentioned as teaching doctrines 
in rivalry with the Buddhists. In the Samaiiiuiphala-sittta, 
it is applied by Ajatasnttu to the six teachers, who cannot 
all have been brahmins. 

There is a great difference from w'hat wc know of the 
brahmins directly from their sacred literature and the picture 
we find of them in the Buddhist Scriptures. The brahmin 
literature with which wc are concerned consists firstly of 
the 11 rfd iron Tins, extensive prose Works expounding the hymns 
of the Vedas, 1 theorizing about the ritual of the sacrifice, 
and developing speculations iilmut its meaning. These extend 
into Cosmogonic theories, fur the sacrifice had come to be 


■ Ttn Budtmrtu spruV only of itire* Vedm, Rijjvedii, sanmveda, i»i<1 
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conceived as a ritual which keeps the whole universe going 
on in its due course. Appended to n Brahmans is usually 
an Aranyaka, “ forest treatise,” and added to this or forming 
part of it is an Upa nis had. a work of 11 secret teaching 
All these works were secret or esoteric in the sense that thev 
were confined to Hie brahmin schools, and us they were un¬ 
written they could only be learnt by an initiated member 
of the school Rut the Upanishads developed theories of the 
world and the soul going far beyond the teaching of the 
Vedas. They were the secret teaching in a special sense. These 
speculations led to new u punish ads being composed, and 
though they are all said to belong to one or other of the 
Vedas, they are mostly quite independent works. We are 
here concerned only with those supposed to he early enough 
to be independent of Buddhist influence. The most im|>ortutit 
of these are the Urhudfiranyaka and Chandogya Uponishads. 1 

The warrior caste figures largely in the dialogues of the 
Upanishads,so much so that it has been held that the character¬ 
istic doctrines originated with this class. Whatever be their 
origin, they had become the possession of (he brahmins, 
and although any of the three higher castes might devote 
themselves to Vedic study, we have the striking fact Lhat 
the kshatriviis described in the Buddhist records show no 
trace of upanishadic teaching. The original centre of brahmin 
culture was far from the cradle of Buddhism. This centre 
was in the West, chieJly in the region between the Ganges 
and the Jumna. It gradually permeated the East of India, 
but there arc indications to show that the East, and Mhgndha 
especially, were long considered unfit far the habitation of 
braliiniiis. Hut at least as a sacrificial system Bridunmism 
had established itself there before the development of 
Buddhism. There was not the same reason why the study 
of the secret doctrine should have spread ns curly as Lfie 
brahmin cult, which performed the sacred rites for individuals 
at every stage of life. 

Controversy between brahmins and the Buddhists turns 
upon caste, sacrifice, and the possession of the sacred lore, 

1 In the hat of upauLdMufo in the Muktiha Up. the first ten m* still nrognlxcd 
as belonging to the oldest eltus :■— 

Tsa, Keiui, Kullui, Pasna. 

M^JpilakiLt Mlndfikyu, i'tkiC.tifJva,. 

With Aitorcya, LtaJuiilu^yit,, 

Arid Ukcwle BrbvdlmQjmkfl* 
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the three \ edas. The brahmins are represented as saying 

the brahmin is the best colour (caste), the other colour is 
base* the brahmin is the white colour, the other colour is 
black; the brahmins arc purified* 1 not non-brahmins* 
The brahmins are the true sons of Brahma, bom from his 
mouth* Brahma-bom* Brahma-created* heirs of Brahma 
The word fur colour here is i anna (roma)* and b the same 
word which means 11 caste ” in the sense of the four classes 
of mankind held to be the four primitive castes produced 
in the beginning* from which the others have originated by 
intermixture. Another statement attributed to a brahmin 
is* “ there are these four castes, kshatriyas {warriors), 
bmhmim (priests)* vaisyas (traders and farmers), and 
Madras (serfs). Of these four the three castes of kshatriyas, 
vabyas, and £iidras arc really but attendants on the 
brahmins/ 1 

A number of suit as are devoted to refuting the brahmin 
claims, but they do not read like actual discussions. They are 
mostly in the form of legends, and the stereotyped arguments 
arc repeated over and over again. We are told of a conversa¬ 
tion between Buddha and the brahmin Soundnnda, 
Sonadanela declared that there are live things that constitute 
a brahmin: he is well bom on both sides for seven 
generations ; he knows the mantras* the three Vedas, and 
arecssejry sciences; he is handsome and fair in colour j 
he is virtuous ■ he is learned and the first or second of those 
who hold out the spoon at the sacrifice. Buddha asked if 
any of the five qualifications might lie omitted. Sonadanda 
at once admitted that colour might be omitted* then that 
knowing the mantras did not matter, nor birth if he b virtuous 
a nil learned. There is no real discussion* and what w T e have 
comes to be merely an assertion of the Buddhist position 
that virtue and wisdom are the highest things in the world* 
The same description of the brahmin is given by king Avnnti- 
putta of Madhurfi (Mathura) to the elder Mnha-Kuccnua 3 
The elder shows that a wealthy kshafrriya can have one of 
the other castes fro minister to him. If a brahmin were a thief 
or adulterer* he would be punished like any other. If a man 
no matter what his caste* were to adopt the ascetic life, he 


1 Furifkd 19 ofltf! !iW in Biiildhhi phr:uj«>!u£y of tmul nU'uic - 

the title of DuriittiJigtiMUi'B great work, « the \my af minty 

: Majih*, ii* S-l ■ Dfctm, \\ HI 
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would be honoured as a reduse. The same argument is 
brought forward against the brahmin Asstdfiyana, 1 and 
countries life those of the Vonas and Kambojas a arc pointed 
out where there are only two castes, noble and slave, and 
these may change places. If there were two brahmin brothers, 
one learned and one not, the former would be received first 
os a guest, but if the learned one were wicked and the other 
virtuous, then the latter w-ould receive honour. Brahmins 
are also made to admit tliat as a matter of fact they are 
unable to be sure that their descent has been kept pure fur 
seven generations. Esukari 3 offers another mark of the 
brahmin caste ; a brahmin may he served by any of the 
four castes, a kshalriya by any of the three lower, a vaisya 
by the two lowest, and a sudra only by a sEdra* But Buddha 
replies that it is merely the brahmin view, and says that not 
all sendee should be undertaken or rejected. That which 
makes a man better and not worse should be undertaken. 
He is not better or worse through high birth, high caste, 
or great wealth. Even if of high birth he may be cither 
criminal or virtuous, and lie is rewarded according to his 
actions, not according to his caste. A gain , the castes are 
said to he distinguished by their sources of wealth, the 
brahmin by living on ahm, the kshatriya by his bow and 
arrows, the vaisya by farming and cattle-rearing* and the 
sudra by hb sickle and carrying] h>1c ; but the four classes 
are mere designations according as a man happens to be 
bom, just as a fire that burns logs is a wood fire, or a Fire that 
burns straw a straw* fire. True wealth, Buddha proclaims, is 
the noble transcendent Doctrine* Anyone, whatever his 
caste is, may practise this and develop the thought of love 
and freedom from enmity. 

The brahmins are ako attacked as being degenerate. 
They arc contrasted with their ancient ancestors, who kept 
their own caste laws* They did not seek to he well groomed 
and adorned, nor did they live on rich food and enjoy 
luxurious palaces and chariots Usually the discussions 

* Ttiese are the name* of tiro peoples fnentionod by Atoka it* his iiiseriptHifiS 
{Ruck Edict) m bcinjE within his realrn. There is no reason to connect Itic 
Yomu directly Willi the Greeks, though the nunc iVskvanji) i.i the runrie by 
which the IVruiftTis knew them. 

1 Mnjjh* r Ii p 177. 

1 Dighfi* i t 104 ; ,¥n., 2&4--SJS. The attacks nn tfflJte new long coiitimird- 
ln %he Lahia-visldm (151?) Ujc UodilisaUv* chooses his wife for her Rood 
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are described with great urbanity, but there is a certain 
animus in the description of five ancient brahmin practices 
which are said to ho not now found among brahmins but 
art still inuml among dogs, 1 A still more disparaging reference 
occurs in the Majjhijna (iii, 107), where certain people are said 
ta hc “running like brahmins at the smell of a sacrifice ”, 
The brahmins are never referred to as living an ascetic life. 
Yet this is taught in the Upanishads. ** Brahmins who have 
come Lo know this atman rise beyond desire for sons, desire 
for wealth, and desire for worlds, and practice living on 
alms ■ - , Therefore, let a brahmin, becoming disgusted 
wjIIi teaming, desire to abide hi a state of ignorance. When 
disgusted with both the state of learning and ignorance then 
he becomes a recluse.” * But the ancient ideal state of the 
brahmins as described by the Buddhists is that of the house- 
hnldcr. I lie life nf the brahmin philosopher appears to be 
unknown. 


Where the discussions touch most closelv upon positive 
Buddhist doctrines is in the treatment of the wav of salvation 
an I ,n cosmogony, the theory of the origin of the universe. 
Blil what we find are the peculiar Buddhist theories, stated 
without any distinct recognition of the different conceptions 
ul brnhimmsm, and in no case with any allusion or quotation 
referring to an upnnishnd. On the one hand there was the 
view «f the brahmin priests that by due performance of the 
sacrifices and other duties of life rebirth in heaven might 
be won, and on the other the secret doctrine of the brahmin 
recluses that freedom from rebirth might lie won by attaining 
a certain knowledge. It is only the first that we find discussed 

Ihrr th f Tl 'f the discourse on the 

three-fold knowledge, the Vedas, undertakes to discuss the 
value of sacrifice and the brahmins arc represented as holding 

lj \ ' ^ ts t( . > ll f c "J the Brahma-world. Hut the Brahma- 
wor d ns described belongs purely to the Buddhist conception 

0i thc V n,vcn ** V “ definite region above the heavens of 

fink' 1 K * ni ' cd * M ^a-Brahma, the god who 

thinks he has created thc universe, and every inhabitant 

qujiluitM tram u number uf liujj„ (l r .j-i . 

s&s ,d AthJWESt ssss 
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of that heaven is called a Brahma. To reach that heaven 
is called attaining to the companionship of Brahma, The 
view that the ancient Vedic sages knew the way to attain 
it h refuted by asking if they have ever seen Brahmii. It t urns 
out that they have never seen him p nor do they know where 
he is P They are like a string of blind men led by a blind man- 
They indulge in the pleasures of the five senses* and this, 
even if they indulge in them quite lawfully, can only (on 
Buddhist theory) result in rebirth in one of the heavens of 
sense pleasures, not in the heaven of Brahma. 

What is ex [sounded here is not the brahmin theory at all 
but the possibility of attaining to the Brahma-world as the 
Buddhists conceived it to exist, that b T by the practice of 
the Brahma-vihams. The brahmin view is refuted only in 
the sense that it must be false if the Buddhist conception 
is true. But all this, whether understood according t o brahmin 
or Buddhist theories* has nothing to do with the upanishudic 
teaching about union with Brahma- Even the name is not 
the same, for the Buddhist Brahmii is a personal got I who 
is also recognized by the Brahmins. But he T like the other 
Vedic gods, is only a manifestation of the ultimate reality 
Brahma* 1 This neuter Brahma is never mentioned by the 
Buddhists* nor do they ever discuss the upankh^ie doctrine 
of attaining to this Brahma or becoming identified with it. 
Salvation for the teachers of the upanbhads consisted in 
knowing that the individual self was identical with Brahma. 
This doctrine, though utterly opposed to Buddhist teaching* 
is never referred to in the Scriptures, though if it had been 
known it would have been the one most in need of refutation* 
It is possibly alluded to in the passage where the doctrine 
that the world is the self is mentioned [p. 102), 

Questions of cosmogony are much older than the 
Upnnishadb, In the Vcdic hymns we find the universe con¬ 
ceived as a sacrifice performed by the gods. Once it is even 
represented as a hymen sacrifice* in which the four classes 
of society proceed from different parts of the primeval 
man, 1 Or it is an egg. The Rrahmanas and l-punish ads go 
on multiplying these myths. The favourite ideas are 
emanation, in which u primeval being emits ever} 1 thing from 

J Brahma (nmac.) a* n god not known to the Vctlic hymn*. He nppcnra 
Inter and is nirntbiictl hi the L’pftiiistmds, but the chief concept kin there is 
the neuter iiFafrmo. 

* IfitfVfrfdp x, tQ» 
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himself, 1 or production by the magic means of austerities 
{tajmn). “ Verily in the beginning there was nothing here. 
This (world) was covered over with Death, with hunger; 
for hunger is Death* He formed the thought, * would that 
I might have a self, 1 *' 1 Most of these myths are attempts 
to find an absolute beginning, for neither the doctrine of 
recurrent cycles nor rebirth is yet found* and It is against 
such vain, attempts that the attacks of the BTuhmaj&ta- 
suita are directed* 3 But another principle was also involved* 
An origin implies an originator* The Buddhists opposed 
this in two ways* As we have seen, they explained away 
Brahma the creator as being an individual who arose first 
at the beginning of n new cycle, and imagined that he had 
Created all the rest m it arose out of the chaotic state between 
two cycles. He is represented as declaring, * E 1 am Brahma, 
the great Brahma, the subduer, the unsubdued, the beholder 
of all, the subjcctor, god* maker, former, the chief appointer, 
the controller! the father of those that have been and shall 
be. 11 Besides thus explaining away the creator, the Buddhists 
invented a creation myth of their own. 4 As the doctrine 
of recurrent cycles was assumed, it was not necessary to 
ask about an absolute beginning. There is no destruction of 
the whole universe, but only up to the world of ErahmiL 
When the world begins to re-cvolve in u new cycle, beings 
are reborn in iI from a still higher world (Abhassara, the 
Radiant world)* At that time all was water and complete 
darkness. Here we Iiave the nearest approach to a beginning 
as represented in the Brahmanas. There was no sun or moon, 
no distinction of seasons, of male and female. Beings con¬ 
sisted of mind, feeding on joy, self-luminous, passing through 
the air, and abiding in glory. After a long time edible earth 
appeared on the water like scum on boiled milk. One of the 
beings becoming greedy tasted it, and other beings followed 
his example. Their luininousness disappeared, and moon 
and sun arose. Further stages are described, the disappearance 
of the edible earth, the growth of plants, until rice appeared. 
Greed anti violence arose! sex and sex customs which were 


1 A'njuAI/^j zn. r vi, in. 
1 ftrhad. Up. , i. % I. 

1 Above, p. 
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held to be wkkcd, and houses were built for concealment. 
Stealing, lying, and punishment arose, until the people went 
to the handsomest and ablest of the beings and asked him 
to administer justice. As he was authorized {sammaio) 
bv the people, he was known as Mahasammata, the Great 
authorized One. He was the first king and first kshatriya, 
the origin of the warrior caste. Some of the beings decided 
to put away evil practices. They lived in leaf-huts, meditating, 
and begging their food. Some of these not being able to 
meditate compiled books 1 (the three Vedas, says the 
commentary). This was the origin of the brahmins. Others 
who adopted trades became the vaisyas, and those who took 
to hunting sfldras. The discussion has thus come round 
again to the significance of caste. 

There is no implication here that caste is indifferent. It 
is admitted that the four divisions arc the normal state of 
society, and the warrior caste is made the chief. It was natural 
that a movement originating in opposition to brahmmism 
should emphasize its own pretensions and in particular the 
descent of its founder as a member of the warrior caste. His 
ancestry is traced back to Mahasammata, and the legend 
says that the founders of bis clan, the sons of king Okkfika, 
who became the Sakyns, were so jealous of their purity of 
blood that they married their own sisters. But caste is put 
on a moral basis. A man of whatever caste, if he does wrong 
in deed, word, or thought, will after death go to hell or to 
some unhappy state; if he does right, to happiness and 
the world of heaven. For those who abandon the world caste 
disappears. Out of these four groups is formed the group of 
ascetics [satnana). 11 Anyone in these four castes who Incomes 
a monk, an arahat, who has destroyed the asavas, who has 
done what had to be done, who lias laid down the burden, 
who has accomplished his purpose, who has destroyed the 
fetter of coming to be and is emancipated by full knowledge, 
he is declared to be chief among these (four) through his 
dhamma (his prescribed course of action),* not through 


• Gimtha, wmethin* tied to«nh«, i.e. the bund*of !»£■{***» 

a book. AfWift from the anachronism of thus deicnbin? the \ edw, it ii na 
indication of the bite origin of tile fcgend itself. „ 

* h'rtuike Traiiilut** “ *110*10 Wcwn lurch . Mr*. Rhy* JlnvUs in virtue 
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that which is mA" The idea of the true brahmin is finally 
entirely moralized. The name brahmin is used over and over 
again for the perfected disciple, the arahat. 

The relations of the upanishadic literature to Buddhism 
have been most fully studied by Oldcnbergn 1 He points out 
the widely separated geographical position and the consider¬ 
ably biter form of the buddhistic literature ns shown in 
language, metre, the development of continuous thought, 
and management of dialogue. Another distinction is that 
the upanishads give us a picture only of village life, while 
the suttus slum us city life, highly developed trade, and 
luxurious habits of living. The last point, however, is not 
very significant* We can speak of a literature contemporary 
with Buddha, but we find it embedded in a mass of legends 
which may be two centuries or more later * The memomers 
who invented or adopted these legends had no historic sense 
to preserve the archaic features of previous centuries. They 
described the towns, the social life, the courtesans and traders 
of their own time as they knew them, and what they tell us 
of them is not, nor was it ever meant to be, the word of 
Buddha* 

The idea of Brahma (neuter) in the old upanishads is said 
to have become hy postal i zed in Buddhism into a personal 
god Brahma. But this rather implies that the older 
philosophic idea had been known to the Buddhists and then 
had become transformed into a much less philosophic concep¬ 
tion. We have no evidence that early Buddhism ever knew it- 
It moves on the lines of the popular polytheism, which hud 
never known the secret lore of the sages. 

There can lie no doubt, says Olden berg, about the chrono¬ 
logical conclusions. Buddhist literature is later than the 
Brhndlmriynkn or Chindogya Fp&nishud, and it is unthink¬ 
able that it should be the immediate successor of those 
works* Here Oldcnberg is in opposition to scholars like 
Hopkins* who cannot believe that even the oldest upanishads 
“ go back of the sixth century But it is surely a great assump¬ 
tion to speak of succession at all, We do not know' tlmt the 
upanishads had any connection with the region or social 


1 Die Lehre tier UjHtntrffldtal torn! rffa AnftingK dtt Duddhiwmui, 
GttUngi^' JUU, 

* Hopkins, in sxii, 3Uy. 
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conditions in which Buddhism originated. 1 They may have 
been going on in the seclusion of their hermitages at the 
very time when the Buddhists were attacking the bralunin 
pretensions in Magadha. 

When we come to the question of the actual doctrines which 
may have licen borrowed, we find that they are claimed to 
be not in the Upanishads, hut in the philosophical schools 
of Yoga and Saiikhya. In the case of Yoga, as we have seen, 
it is rather a method of training which is in question* Some 
form of Yoga no doubt preceded Buddhism, and some of 
the particular methods may have been borrowed p but as 
the Buddhist system continued to grow we can in no ease 
be sure that these belonged to original Buddhism, We have 
seen w r hat is supposed to have been borrowed from SSnbhya, 
Even if the evidence for Lite borrowing of the Causal Formula 
were more cogent, we should have no reason to think that 
the Formula formed one of the foundations of the original 
system* 1 

The polemics of Buddhism help to sho^v the kind of 
intellectual world in w hich ils early expounders moved, but 
do not tell us of the fundamental beliefs which led its 
followers to abandon household life and undertake a long 
course of training. Buddhism rejected the worship of gods 
and the celebration of sacrifices as a means to final happiness* 
It rejected speculations about ultimate begin flings p especially 
about whether the self and the world were eternal p and a 
number of speculations about the ultimate state of the self 
in the future. What the Buddhist theories were as to the 
nature of this self and the ultimate state called Nirvana 
are still matters of discussion. 


1 lifriimbrra Mmsdf to iff the supposed rck renews to 

tjpnm&biMis, which Wnik*:r hud* In an eM fiuddhm L lcXt ; cf- W idles**, 
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CHAPTER VUI 

DOGMA AND PHILOSOPHY; THE SOUL 

OELIGION, said Schopenhauer, is the philosophy of the 
1V people. On the other hand, as La VW-e'Poussin 
remarks, “ on ne doit confondre le dogme ou la religion 
avee le ‘ systime ’ on 1* philosophic,” 1 In one respect there 
is certainly a great difference. Philosophy aims lo be ** the 
complete interpretation of experience”. Religion is not 
interested in completeness. It is interested in a few facts 
of experience to which it attributes an absolute truth and 
value. Its interpretations of these are called dogmas. 
Whether they can be interpreted in harmony with all the 
rest of experience is secondary. At first it is not even 
recognized that there may be contradictions. If the disciple 
is ever brought to see an apparent contradiction, he may say 
that what he holds is fundamental, whatever else is "true. 
In that case he remains purely at the standpoint of religion. 
Or he may proceed to show that the contradictions are 
not real. He then assumes the standpoint of philosophy, 
and the final result of his thought is a natural theology or 
a philosophy of religion. It is still not quite what" the 
philosophers call philosophy, for it retains those fundamentals 
which religion started with, but which philosophy could 
never have found out for itself. 

Buddhism, in accordance with this distinction, began by 
being a religion. It is needless to dispute about Lhe term 
religion. If it necessarily implies an intelligent and almighty 
entity as the ultimate explanation and the ultimate goal of 
things, then Buddhism is not a religion. We may prefer to 
say that the fundamental dogmas of Buddhism differ so 
much from the dogmas of religious systems that they cannot 
be brought under one definition. But Buddhism in one 
respect was at first rather on the side of religion than of 
philosophy in that it started with fundamental convictions, 
which only became a philosophical system when they had 
to be made consistent and defended against rival views. 

1 Lf %PBf H (a phi hi . du BmtdMm ir s p, 205, 
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It Ls probable that every dogma when followed out in all 
Us implications would be found to involve universal principles, 
and hence the question of its relation to other principles 
would sooner or later arise. This is what has happened in 
Buddhism. The distinct and formal expression of a principle 
ha * more than once brought to light a consequence* and the 
principle has had to be reformulatcd r or the consequence 
lias become an additional principle. 

We have seen what the dogmatic [losition of the earliest 
ascertainable form of Buddhism was* There was a teacher 
revivifying the moral consciousness of his contemporaries* 
and with the insight of a prophet preaching an ethical doctrine 
that swept away much of the old ritualism* I here was the 
new conception of the destiny of man, which promised 
a happiness not to be found in the weary round of earthly 
or heavenly existences, and there was the teaching of the 
Way, a definite course of life which, if followed, out, led to 
escape, liberation* Not liberation in a distant future, but* 
as is said over and over again* a stare to be realized dittlu 
dhamme w in this actual life, by the disciple- Its fundamental 
dogma* the fact of pain, was put forward not as a theory 
to lie considered, but as an actual fact, which only needed 
a right understanding to be accepted ; and escape from pain 
was to be won by a method p the Noble Eightfold tt*y- 
Tliis method does not seem to leave much room for theorizing* 
nor do we find any in the earliest description of the disciple s 
training. But theory lay dormant in the doctrines of the 
nature and destiny of man* 

The question of the nature of man centres in the doctrine 
of the son!. Soul has been defined as the principle of thought 
and action in man, or as that which thinks * wills, and feels, 
conceived as a perdurable entity and a subject of conscious 
spiritual experience. But definition is of little use* As that 
which thinks* wills, and feels it is the direct experience of 
everyone. But the term soul, or the corresponding word for 
anima in the West, has strong religious associations p and 
its use generally implies further theories, such us the existence 
of soul as a substance independent of the body* its 
immateriality and immortality, theories which reach far 
beyond the range of direct experience. The closest Indian 
term corresponding to soul is ifnmn (Pfdi affd) yet the result 
of comparison is mere confusion unless the significance of 
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the term b determined quite independently of the associations 
lying in the word soul. It is in the Upanishads where we find 
a new doctrine of the soul Formulated which has ever since 
remained fundamental in Indian thought; and it is thb 
which needs to be examined in considering the Buddhist 
doctrine of the self* 

The word titman is found in the earliest Vedic hymns. 
The derivation of the word is uncertain. It is sometimes 
held to have meant l# breath ", but it had already acquired 
a more special meaning* It is breath in the sense of “ life fl \ 
The soma drink is said to be the zltman of the sacrifice. 
The sun is called the iitman of all that moves and stands. 
Tlic commonest meaning is that of “ self ” T a use which is 
still found in the modem Indian languages. These meanings 
were probably not distinctly separated. This life or self was 
something winch could leave the body and return. As such 
it is spoken of in the Rigveda as nmnas. x Such conceptions 
coming down from what are called primitive times are 
continued in the Vpanishads* There is the self* the size of 
a thumb, which abides in the heart. From the heart pass 
a hundred and one channels, from which the atman may 
issue. From one passage at the top of the head it may pass 
to immortality. It may leave the body in sleep* lt There¬ 
fore let not one wake him suddenly, they say; for hard 
is the healing of one to whom he does not return.” 1 But 
a deeper conception is expressed, that the it man is that which 
is most real. w This person comists of the essence of food. 
Thb is his head, this is his right side, thb is hLs left side, 
this is his at man* this is his lower part, the base*” 3 Here 
the body is being described, and the at man appears to be 
the trunk of the body. But the passage goes on to say that 
besides thb jit man consisting of food there is another &tman 
consisting of breath, and its lit man is space \ behind this is 
another consisting of mind, and its at man is instruction 
(the Vedas); behind this is another consisting of knowledge, 
and its at man is yoga; behind this is another consisting of 
bliss, and its atm an b bliss* 

The Upanishads retain much of the early imagery and 

1 B-g. jRF. h i, 5», wEtich is a eJmrcn for bringing tuck the spirit of an 
uiicowctouB person to the body ; cf. P. Tuxtn, i aim Sjirltn 

f 'Copenhagen, IVUh 

1 lirhtuL Up., iv, 3, 13. 

1 TaiU. Up n ii, 1-5. 
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conceptions of the hymns arid BriUumpas, and they might 
have gone on refining these notions of the self as a small 
entity w ithin the body, and of the world as generated by 
a primeval being, without reaching an essentially different 
standpoint* But new teaching came* which was looked upon 
as a revelation and taught as a secret* This was that the world 
not merely originated from one « it is one. ft is Brahma* 
and Brahma is the self. When the pupil Svetaketu had 
returned from twelve years’ study of the Vedas and thought 
himself learned. Ids father removed hb conceit, and taught 
him the Great Utterance : thou art that. “ The voice of a 
person, my dear, when dying goes to the mind ; his mind 
to breath ; hb breath to heat s heat to the highest divinity. 
Tlint which is the most minute, this universe has it as its 
at man. That is the real That k the atmam That thou 
art* 0 Svetaketu.” 1 The doctrine of Sanddya is ; 4i this 
my atnian within my heart, more minute than a grain of 
rice or barley or millet or the kernel of & grain of millet— 
this my Tdnmn in my heart is greater than the earth* greater 
than the space of air, greater than the sky, greater than these 
worlds. Consisting of all actions* all desires, all odours, all 
tastes, embracing this all, this my at man in my heart—this 
is Brahma.** 2 

We sec here the difficulty of rising beyond the old concep¬ 
tion which expressed everything in spatial terms, Plato 
having described the soul as something entirely different 
from anything perceptible to the senses was able to reach 
the concept of something to which spatial terms do not apply. 
To speak of the size of the soul is meaningless. The 
Upanishads arc feeling after this, but have to express it in 
contradictory terms : M more minute than the minute, 
greater than the great, is the utnum placed in the cavity 
fof the heart) of the creature.” In the same way the imagery 
of going to the world of Brahma b continued. The emanci¬ 
pated one is a river entering the ocean : 

Like ns rivers flowing into U»e ocean 
Disappear, abandoning name and fom. 

So he that knows, being from mime and form. 

Attain* to tlie divine person, beyond the beyond.* 

s Chtmd. t’p, F vi p 0. 

■ Ibid*, 111, 

3 ,VFur?tf. i>., iti, X & 
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Bu* to know Brahma and the at man is to have attained 

release : 

The one controller, the inner frtRnui of nil beings. 

Who makes his one form to he manifold. 

The wise who perceive him abiding in tbr self (it man). 

T* them Is eternal happiness not to others. 1 

Can we think that this doctrine was known to Buddha 
and that he rejected it ? Buddhism makes no mention of 
Brahma {neuter) ns the one reality, or of any identity of 
this with the it man. The Brahma that wc find so often 
mentioned in Buddhist writing's is a personal god ruling 
over a separate region of the universe, and born and reborn 
as inevitably as any other being. But this Brahma is never 
brought into relation with the Buddhist theory of the self. 

The Buddhist concept ion of the individual, the person 
consisting of a material and immaterial part* is a quite 
definite theory* which at first appears without any polemics. 
It is expressed in different ways but all essentially the same* 
In the four contemplations, as we have seen (p. 53), the 
individual meditates on himself as compounded of body, 
sensations, mind, and thought - Another form of expression 
occurs in the system of the four trances (p, 4?) when the 
stage of full knowledge begins and the individual begins 
to perceive even thing as it really is. He first directs his 
attention to fcis body. " With mind concentrated, purified, 
cleansed* spotless, with the defilements gone, supple* ready 
to art, firm and impawblc. be turn* mid directs kb mind 
to knowledge and insight. He thus understands : this is 
my body, possessing form (material shape), originating from 
the four great elements, produced by a mother and father, 
a collection of milk and gruel* subject to rubbing, pounding, 
breaking* and dissolution; and this b my consciousness* 
on this body it rests, to this it b bound / 1 Here the individual 
consists of body and consciousness. Either we have here 
a more rudimentary analysis or the sensations and thoughts 
are taken as implicit in consciousness. 2 

L Ksfha Up>, v r 12. 

1 The tenia's nre mi all identica] in tin; Ehffrresil formula-, Ciflrt pliou^ht), 
nuiuc (mind), and (<xinsck>DintH| m of Sen equated, but they me 

nol quite idcnlimL m meflnilJJf, CiU# (ffltfi UnjiUt-Hi feeling, aru) may mfail 
ktjirti Viftten* may imply undeiNUiudiii^ But when raufilM with boity all 
three fxprea the lulnr fwd. tile SmiuuterinJ part of the individual. Siniilnrty 
rujM- when applied to the body u the mmc as 
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Brides these we have this more usual division according 
to the five khan dims or sknndlm* (masses, groups): body, 
feeling, perception! the aggregates h and txmstiousness* There 
is also the term n&ma-rupa t Ji name and form/ 1 occurring 
in the Causal Formula. It is equated to the khaudhas by 
making ndma correspond to the four immaterial khandhas, 
but in the SammSdiffhi-suila i, 53), where there is 

an exposition of the terms of the Causal Formula, ndma 
is said to consist of feeling, perception* volition (crfrmd), 
contact* and attention, and rupa to consist of the four great 
elements and what is included m them. Here vve have two 
more analyses of the individual. N&ma-rupa is a term found 
in the U partis bads, but never in the specially Buddhist 
sense* It is used there with its" absolutely literal meaning, 
as when the rivers are said to lose their name and form on 
entering the ocean, 1 and then it comes to mean individual 
existence. Both here and in Buddhism it appears to have 
been adopted from popular usage. It was the analysis into 
khandhas which became the established form for the analysis 
of the individual, and underwent further elaboration and 
comment, Fan it he said to be primitive ? Dili Buddha him¬ 
self express himself in such a way ? Unless we are to supjwie 
that Buddhism wos indeed originally nothing mure than 

vulgar magic at id thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic 
-tires ”, we should expect to find it constructive on the 

iicllectunl as weU as the moral side. We do in fact find 
schemes for practising a way of life. We also find as part 
of them three or more descriptions of the nature and constitu¬ 
tion of man. VVe arc not bound to say that the scheme of 
the five khantllmfi was the earliest or was primitive* Hut 
when we find several such schemes all agreeing in essentials* 
and no rival doctrines claiming a place, we are entitled to 
hold that this ivay of describing the individual by enumerating 
all lhe characteristic features was original. All the different 
modes may be due to Buddha for, as Mrs* Rhys Davids 
says, " he would be simply unable to repeat himself/' This 
flp| 3 cars to be the cose abo with the Causal Formula. There 
are some half-dozen forms of the causal sequence, and it 

1 Mim** a. 2. H ; Fmsm, R P 5. ll h runout tb*t the (amc Hiinilf of the 
riven e cilrrinp the mriui Offlin in t'dfmtt* V, 5, but ibcra the terni used ii 
niipm-jwirrt “ nonsrs and dims”. and it rtltn there not ta lo^of individuality 
bill to thr Ihrrul km of aenuLir name nnd dot! by urn? who aikoratum the 
(Vorid and bccoiftra n mn of the Sokym. 
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is not till wt’ get to the much elaborated Samtjullu-nikuya 
that we find the regular twelvefold form treated as a standard. 
Similarly the five khandh&s have become a standard form* 
The forms which liavo survived in. the description of the 
monk's progress through the four trances (p. 47 ) T and in 
the four contemplations (p. 53) are probably older. They 
became neglected when with the growth of Abhidhamma 
such standard lists 1>ceame compiled and commented on. 

Whtit is the relation of the individual constituted by the 
five kh Lind has to the atman ? In the oldest tcxLs there is 
nonCn In the sense of self, and as opposed to another {para-% 
at man Is frequent enough. 1 But even in the Brahmajala- 
nutti ip where all I he heresies arc supposed to be included, 
there is no denial of an at man. We are there told of some 
who say that the self is eternal, we arc" told of Brnhmii f 
who thinks himself eternal and other beings not T of others 
who hold that thought {cilia), or mind {mam)* or eonsdousnfiss 
(vitl^dna) is eternal of the cel-wriggler who refuses to say 
whether a Tathagata, an emancipated one, exists after 
death, of those who hold that the self possessing form or 
in some other mode exists after death, and of those w ho hold 
that the self, whether the bodily self consisting of the four 
elements or a liner mental self, perishes at death* No question 
is raised as to whether the tit man exists or not but whether 
in some way r>t other it is eternal. 

The first place where we find the express denial of an 
fit man mentioned is in tin analysis of updddna, grasping. 
Upadfma is divided into four kinds, (I) the grasping of 
sensual desire (2) of heresy (difthi)* (3) of mere moral 

practice and rites [xitabhahi), and (4) of the doctrine of an 
fit man {atNwdda)J* This shows that when (his formula was 
made, the doctrine of am fit man was expressly taught, but 
it tells us nothing about the school that held it, and as there 
is lit Lie trace of upanbhadic doctrine it h unlikely this w 
being opposed. It is more likely to imply opposition to 
Mimfims} as held by the descendants of the class of brahmins 
whom Buddha opposed* Their position later on is represented 
by Kurufirila, who has a long section in defence of fit mavada,* 

1 Annltirr til# term k aitfMfiith lit. sHf-exlsieiictf, an uflLmJIv exigent 
inilivcilifci^h MiMjjk.'iK l&l i An^tL f k 134; Dhxtmg . p HOT. In JtmkUikt Sanskrit 
it anc aiiii Ik wlf. 

* nIghir. iii. 'iUi: Majjh., i T nit; Satjtb. i=. s. r te„ 

* Mlmilm-HuloiaDiTtHk,K V. IS, tnnuil, bv G. Jha, t nlcuHa. 1007. 
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There is a possible reference tn upanndmdie doctrine where 
sdf and world are identified (p* 102), but even here there 
is no reference to Brahma. The Mahaniddem 1 speaks of 
the 4 * heresy of at man ” ( attadUtki j and the 11 misconception 
of at man " [alLagdka)* Both these are late terms and forms 
of expression which are quite unlike the formulation of the 
problem as wc find it in the scheme of the five khandhaa 
or in the parallel expressions for the union of mind 
and body. 

But though the mere scheme of the khandhas as 
constituting the individual is implicitly the denial of some¬ 
thing else called an Stman* there is nothing to make it probable 
that the doctrine was at first termed analiandda. Aung and 
Walleser say, “ there ean be no doubt that Buddha himself 
preached the doctrine of anattavada ns one of the most 
important: doctrines, if one only recognises t.lmt the doctrine 
laid down in the suit us was his own/ 1 if only I and yet after 
having posed this if, they leave it in the air and slip from 
the question as to wital is in the suttas and what Buddha 
himsdf taught to the harmless statement that “ for Buddhism 
no acting subject besides action exists and nothing that 
perceives besides perception." * 

It is an illusion to suppose that we can prove that Buddha 
taught the doctrine of non-self in so many words p though 
it ean be deduced, as the Buddhists themselves deduced it* 
from the doctrine of the khandhas and the other formube 
in which the individual is analysed into his elements* The 
term attaiiavuda has no meaning without sin ting what 
theory of the at man was denied* It shows that some form 
of at man-belief came to be rejected, and that this also 
included a belief in its eternity, but what philosophical 
system was opposed when the term was invented remains 
a mere supposition. 

The introduction of the terms ailartida, attaditfhi, implies 
a ncw r point of vicw T : it was the self conceived as something 
more than the sdf of direct experience. Such a doctrine did 
arise among the Buddhists, but not by attempting to 

1 Altlimij'h this ia a commci ilnry un 1 he SaHanipdia^ Uwre it nu reference 
to aUocddn m tin- Suitanijtdta itself. The pbraw rifc pah&ya rKKlJ is Ixung 
an!ink L nlf4 on. This ninms K ’ having rejcclctl whiit hiu been M'Ufd H , Qiid 
so It is liiidcrittitill hy the cxjinnjf-ntjijy Farnm nJff hajottka f where- uffa? 7 i 
t= giihWim* The NiddrM fa against both sense mw\ pmmmar, bat it 
is etiikfH? fur tlic esLftlemte of the sbKtriiW in ill awn [■crimt. 

1 Dtfgmtuik i md, Huddhi atnjjp, p. 10. 
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introduce atmav&da. Thrv never thought of calling this 
something the atrium, but started from n fresh point of view, 
and spoke of the individual (puggata, Skt, pudgata), This 
doctrine (ptidgatavdda) is lire first of the rejected doctrines 
in the Kulhdvaiihu : that the individual exists in the sense 
of being real or true in the highest sense. The commentator 
attribute* the theory to the Vatslputrlyas mid the 
bam mi lives, and to followers of non-ihidd hist schools. 
The holders of the doctrine tried to ire orthodox for, ns it 
was explained, they held an fitnmo railed pud gain, which 
was different and not different from the skandhns {Bodkicaryih\, 
ix, 60 com-), The Ahhidharmakasa devotes a whole chapter 
to its refutation. 

There is a sutta called the Jlurden-sulta (Samy., iii, *25) 
which has been held to support the doctrine, “ The burden, 
O monks, I will teach you, the taking of the burden, the 
grasping of the burden, and the laying down of the burden." 
It is then explained tluit the live klmudhas are the load. 
*' The burden-taking is the individual j any elder of such 
a name and such a clan.” The grasping of the burden is 
“ that craving which tends tore-birth, accompanied by delight 
and passion, taking delight here and there, namely Hie craving 
for sensual pleasure, for existence, for mm-existence ", The 
laving down of the burden is the cessation of craving without 
u trace, it.s relinquishment, and release. Then follow two 
stanzas which art the real sutta, for the preceding prose 
is only u comment on it : 

Tlir burdens verily are the five k bund lias. 

The timden-taking is. tlic imlivlcliml : 

(iraspinjr ilie khniidht^ is pain in the uoiM, 

Ijiyittg dawn ihe him ten is Emjt|aiiat>.>. 

When Jut hm laid the hfcflvy burden dawn. 

And Jiils not lake el Up mint tier hurdrn. 

And Kuis drmvii uut emvlnj* with il* root* 

Frw tfum lumber he ha* won Xirvnnu. 

Here we have three parallel expressions : the taking of 
the burden {bkam-hara), the jrnispirig after it, ami the laying 
it down. There is no doubt that bh&m-hSra means ** burden- 
taking ”, but it has been t runs luted *' burden-bearer 
The point is not very important, for in any case it is inter¬ 
preted as living the individual. The laying down of the 
burden is by rooting out craving and thus attaining Nirvana. 
Hut we are as far off as ever from proving by this single 
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text f lint the individual is to be understood as a permanent 
entity and real nr true in the highest sense* 

The doctrine of pudgflforada doe^ not appear tn have 
spread among the Buddhist schools, and the rejection of tlie 
doct rine of an at man (dhnaidda) became more intense With 
the growth or controversy. Yet the attempt has been made 
to find an atman doctrine directly taught by Buddha. In 
the Vi nay a account of the first conversions made by Buddha 
we are told that he found a party of thirty wealthy young 
men who had been sporting with their wives in a grove. 
One of them who had no wife had brought a courtesan, and 
when they were not noticing she had taken their tilings and 
marie off* While seeking her they came across Buddha, and 
asked if he had seen a woman. Buddha replied* " What 
do you think* young men, which is better* for you tu go in 
search of a woman* or to go in search of yourselves ? +1 
“ It is better,, Lord, for us to go in search of ourselves 
{attunum)*'’ The word for u self M is the same as the word 
for “ soul ”, and we are asked to believe that Buddha was 
advising them to go in search of their souls. 

This scarcely needs serious discussion, but there is 
a standing formula in describing the kh&ndhas, which does 
not indeed leach an at man directly, but which is supposed 
to leave a loophole that implies it. Usually it occurs as a rffcere 
formula, but there is a suit a where it is brought into connection 
with the general doctrine of the khandhas. It is attributed 
to SaripLitta, so that it may be taken as the form in which 
the developed doctrine had become established. 1 

Body (rwpji) consists of the four great elements and what 
is included in them. Earth is vil her external [he. solid matter) 
or internal forming the parts of the body : hair* nails, teeth, 
and the rest of the individual. Water is either external or 
internal as the various liquids of the l*ody. Internal heat is 
heat which produces digest sou and so on. Interim! air is 
the various breaths and winds of the body. After each of 
these comes the formula, 44 this is not mine, 1 am not this, 
this is not my self ; even so* should it rightly be regarded 
and considered/ 1 In the well-known Anatinlakkhana'suUa * 

* tfajjb,, i. 1U* 

*■ Sa^ Tt hi, TSiSn is thr mitla whleh, according Uip Viiay* (i r 14}. 
Hus the jcwndl rllspflursf of Uuddlui premiiod to the lUrsl livo feiqsii^,. 
Alif.iiUiItAkkhrifii) nu'iins " nchl liiivinc the mn.ik* of li self of *oul ". A> thr 
iLiUn ■how*, 1 1 in itUTcly a dcnlul Ui.ii iht k1 1 liil> 11i■ lv were «ffricori k wlmleter 
that tenu inruns. 
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and repeatedly in other places, nil the kliandhas are treated 
in the same way, ending with consciousness. “ Is it fitting 
to consider what is impermanent, painful, and subject to 
change as ‘ this is mine, I am this, this is my self 1 ? No, 
Lord. Therefore, monks, whatever consciousness, past, 
future, or present, internal or external, gross or subtle, 
low or eminent, far or near, all this consciousness is not mine, 
I am not this, this is not my self." 

But if we translate an m'eso alia (this is not my self) as 
"this is not ray soul", there is the possibility of supposing 
that Buddha implied that there was a permanent soul some¬ 
where else, even if not in the five khandlias. Such a transla¬ 
tion is perfectly arbitrary, and that sense would only have 
plausibility if we could suppose that the later community 
hud suppressed the atm an doctrine so effectually from the 
rest of his forty-fivc years of teaching that no one remembered 
anything of it. Yet although at his death his teaching was 
preserved in the minds of thousands of disciples [and indeed 
nowhere else) we find no trace of it even as a heresy among 
the Buddhists. If a trace had survived, we should have 
. expected the VatsTputrlyas to have appealed to it when 
they started their doctrine of an individual phis the five 
khandha*. But in fact they started from a quite independent 
point of view, and there is nothing to show that they thought 
they were contradicting the teaching about the self. 1 

The sutta of the simile of the make {Majjh, i, 183) repeats 
the argument against an fit man being found in the five 
khandhas, and also explicitly denies an at man. It cannot 
he taken us a primitive expression of the Buddhist position, 
so that it does not do more than illustrate the attitude as 
it became finally formulated. 

An ignorant, untrained man considers body and the other 
kliandhos, u.nd thinks, “ this b mine, I am this, this is my 
self,” and forms the heresy, “ the world is the self. Hereafter 
I shall Ijeromc permanent, stable, eternal, unchangeable, 
and so I shall stay for ever. This is mine, this am I, this is 
my self." The enlightened disciple says, This is not mine, 

' Whul there i« Ihftt ii pcrmilDCfit is. «iair-tj in Ihe SurviLstiv-Urt form of 
fhri 4wilIiiIn3(khtina'*uUiU wliieh begins : ^ Form luts fh* Ualiin? of the 

tlf-ftiruiiiLfclr. ami with Its crwaLinn U NtrvJkia, whkh fo of mriMlnjetible 
EuiLurc. t-WItop. perception, the npfn^Ale-i. eocMtciotniiet^ arc of dwtruetiMe 
niiturr, Hnd with the coition Of mch is of indmmctihjr imiun-/* 

An. &at. t li 4 ICQ. 
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I am no t this, this is not my self," and does not worry about 
what does not exist, A monk may hold this heresy, and then 
heur a Buddha or a disciple of his preaching the doctnnc 
directed to the destruction of heresies, the qmetrng of all 
the aggregates, the giving up of all mnlena! of iM. tfo 
amiitSon of craving, to cessation and Nir%ana. Then h 
thinks he will be cut off and annihilate!. Otic who does not 
hold that heresy never thinks whether he Will be an nth Haled 
or not and dears not lament. If there were an fit man. 4 here 
would'be something of mine belonging lo an at man; but 
iis an 51 man and something belonging to an fit man do not 
cxis"in truth and reality, this view that the world - hc 
at man is simply and entirely the doctrine ol fools. Buddha 
fc then represented as replying to the charge that his dnetrme 
faX the annihilation, destruction, and non-^tcnce |> 
an existent being. « In the past and now 1 teach pain and 
the cessation of pain. If herein others abuse reuk, 
annov the Tathagata, the Tathagata docs not fed ong , 
displeasure or discontent of mind* And if others honour, 
££T«a. «l .vorship H.o IMUpb.* <-* “ 
jov, happiness, and exultation of mind. He thmks _ 

on account of what I came to comprehend long ago * 

"££5u5*S'* •* a still M. fomuWon *«, 
argument against the at man doctrine. Here the her , 
ustailv stated as " the world and self arc eternal is con¬ 
verted into the doctrine that the world is the self and that 
both arc eternal. There may Ik here some referen^ • 
upajlishadic doctrine, though it is shH not the ld ^> 
self and Brahma. The strongly [polemical passages in which 
Buddha is made to defend himself against the ***** 

and misrepresentations of opponents «PP^ r J^ )''* 

wrangling of schools. The whole standpoint is dHfcMjtffom 
that of the discussions in the Dtgha, There i is _ 

question of the existence of an alman, but of i s ‘ eTn * 
annihilation ; here the doctrine of the assertion of an at,..an 

1S Another way of finding a permanent ^^^^^dtl'the 
consciousness itself with the Simon- This is treated in th 
Wnd of the monk Siiti {Majjk ,.». 230). who formed the m. 1 
view that consciousness is something w ue i n n 
consciousness, and as such posses from birth to birth. Ihe 
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twrlveJWd Cmttal Formula 

thorn ’ originates from n cause w i tho y t Q 
through eachTX* "Tf**'* 

rts ■ Y 1 hIc r ° i t ' rns consciousness arises, and is known 

<• Sb the c ~“ S2t fLf£ 

*E T ‘t 

” Mriw “ M -' | y < V££S«!?™Tt hi 

Y , - W no ««‘cc. Here the origin of the ] Jv i™ 

StpSLf S».«JtaW «t 0*3, or susioonnee!! 

f’ l v I ■ ? wed aitotliet variant of Hie 

.ll« oT£ ‘" " l ‘“ , ‘ ""' «W“ " r «* i~Uvf*-I from 
lj . - 1 consciousness i-s traced as against the view 

that consciousness persists as sue], through oil stages Birth 
onvc'ousness is identified with the embryo {gahbta) When 
emhr ^ . l>n * *“* ^ ent there is entrv or descent of the 

SSLS32SE ” nd *** *SS-tSS 

(the WnTtobr r . arl '' B ” 5 '’ ani1 * hen «» Whablm 
[“ “JS “ « "I 1 "™) is present. When the bov is born * 

rneh nf'th^serLses “w'2 v,'" “I"**"*® feeling through 

area*. This SSSt ta 1£* '" “ n<l <W«te (nondi) 

grnsninc | tr . ( . 0 ... lf 7 senses is grasping, on account of 

of hirth o^Z ^d 0 ^™' “ f nf' 0 """" birth - ** eeeount 
thU ...uss of L“, S IZh B ?v S V* *#» * * 

2 » r„x^ <?" tr-s^at 

*?££ ( r ,,Ji) ' “ * ;,d S 2 W 5 £ 2 £d^ ™m 
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of craving* takes its place. It is hardly likely that this could 
have arisen after tite form with twelve links had become 
fixed P 

Such is the way in which the difficulty of Sati is explained— 
consciousness is not something permanent which persists 
unchanged from birth to birth, but one Form which the 
individual assumes at one stage of his existence. Conception 
consists in 11 the descent of the embryo *\ This statement 
is opposed to the view of Childers that it is only karma which 
transmigrates, but no evidence has ever been given for his 
view* The descent of the embryo is called the descent of 
consciousness or cognition in the JUahdniddna-sulta (above 
p P 1)7). Yet Rhys Davids when translating the very words 
of that suit a* riiTna/irtff* va hi mdtu kucchim okkamitvd, as 
11 were cognition after having descended into the mother's 
womb lfc (Dial,, ii, Oft), adds a note to say* u there is nn con¬ 
ception of cognition, as n unity* descending from outside 
into the womb like a ball into a bag/* Even if it were only 
karma which were transmigrating* one would have thought 
that it must come from outside* 

In one sense karma transmigrates, because lhe individual 
which transmigrates is loaded with karma in every stage. 
The groups of which he consists are always changing, but it 
is because they are not wholly diHjH'pscd that he continues 
to be reborn. Freedom from re-birth is exactly the Huai 
dispersion of all the kh&ndlias, and this takes place with 
the destruction of craving. Hut until this happens the 
individual is a being with a definite past, which with the 
proper training he can remember. This is not a mere 
concession to popular ideas, for apart from the fact that no 
other teaching is mentioned, we find the remembrance of 
former births continually' referred to as one of the acquire¬ 
ments of the disciple under training- 

Although the Buddhist believed in the survival of the 
individual in the next existence as firmly as any Christian* 
it may be asked whether his theory of the khandhos justified 
him in doing so* No explanation is ever given why the 
khandhas should be always combined in separate personalities. 
There is no principle of individuation* nor even any recogni¬ 
tion of what Kant called the synthetic unity of apperception. 
It is probable that the opponents of the theory of khandhas- 
only were feeling after some such principle, and there is 
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no doubt that the orthodox Hindu theories of the at man 
depended on more than the instinctive rejection of the 
thought of personal annihilation. But this principle was never 
separated out from dogmatic concepts of the soul, and it 
was always possible to reject these and at the same time to 
neglect the principle of truth which they contained. In any 
case the doctrines of immortality (denial life as distinct from 
mere survival after death), the existence of a permanent 
spiritual substance, and of a being thinking and feeling 
opart from material conditions, did not come within the 
range of evidence recognized by the Buddhists. The critical 
question for the Buddhists was not the survival of the 
individual at death, which they held and defended against 
the doctrine of annihilation [ttcched&vddah but the existence 
of the individual when the aggregation of the khandhas 
has finally ceased. That question depends upon the much 
disputed meaning of Nirvana. 




CHAPTER IX 


KARMA 



UST as the conception of an at man in brahminical specula 


tion can be traced from the notion of a small entity 
residing in the heart to that of the universal reality of all 
things, so the doctrine of karma, “action , 11 develops until 
it becomes a universal principle of ethics. Any act as judged 
by its results may be good or bad. This is a far wider concep¬ 
tion than the question of right and wrong. Early man's 
welfare depended on his being able to discover from his 
experience what actions were advantageous and what 
injurious. He had to form theories- Two of these are the 
belief in magic and the belief in divine beings. How these 
beliefs began is not our present concern, for the earliest 
Indian societies were far from being primitive in the sense 
of being near the actual beginnings of human development. 

Magic is the belief that by the performance of certain 
prescribed actions and the repetition of formulas certain 
desired results will follow. It has been held to have been 
an attempt at natural science, for early man would have no 
means of distinguishing the working of a ruinmaking-spcU 
from the equally mysterious production of fire by the use 
of the fire-drilL But whatever its origin, magic came to 
be an independent science or pseudo-science based on the 
ritual performance of certain actions. Its growth w as favoured 
by its connection with an elaborate mythology which helped 
to make it plausible, and by the desire to believe the wonder¬ 
ful results promised and no doubt often achieved. 

Ritual is found in sacrifice as well as in magic, but in 
India we find sacrifice, at least in the earliest period, existing 
quite distinct from the rites of magic. Along w ith sacrifice 
there was the belief in gods* personal beings who were the 
authors of many events beyond human control- The gods 
might be influenced, especially by being placated with 
offerings that served them as food- They came dow r n to 
receive it T and gross was strewn at the sacrifice for them to 
sit om Thus they were benefited, and the worshipper offered 
his sacrifice expecting a fair return- 
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Ihe sacrifice thus looked upon ns on appeal to the gods to 
be gracious is entirely different from a magical ceremony, 
in which a resell follows merely from the performance of 
ft prescribed! art, Yet the belief became established that 
if the sacrifice were duly performed n certain result would 
inevitably follow. The performance alone produced the 
result, not the favour of a divine being. To the extent to 
which this idea predominates, the ritual of sacrifice becomes 
indistinguishable from that of magic. This appears as the 
prevailing notion in (he later Vcdic period of Ihe Bmhninnas. 
In the Bra!unarm of the Hundred Paths rules are given for 
the proper building of the altar. To get Ihc desired result 
the altar must be of a prescribed size, and this is explained 
by the myth of the gods who were instructed bv the god 
rrajapati how lo build an altar. 

'1™!™,™".^'. Thc> "” ri “' 1 " 5 ' rtU, “ 

Flii-ii went on probing and performing austerity, dcsiiuiir to obtain 
maruirtaluy Pmjnpau aildreUi UwE; yc &'£%£££?£ 
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r^mred for the due performance of the sacrifice. Doubtless 
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(aw of action. It appears in the Vedas expressed by rfn 
i€ law t \ the law that everything in the universe has a pre¬ 
scribed course, from the path of the sun to the duties of 
each individual according to his own caste* Law or dharnia 
thus universalized the conception of karma* It naturally 
included ritual actions, involving both what we call religious 
injunctions as well as morality + Hut in the Upanishads we 
land a clear distinction arising 1 jet ween mere ritualism and 
ethical action* Brahma, after having created the castes* 
is said to have created dlianim. 41 He further created a better 
form. That was dharma, the power of the power {kshalm) 
which Is dhamm r Therefore* there Is nothing beyond dharnia. 
Hence a weaker man prevails over a stronger as though by 
a king. Even so that which is dharma is truth. Therefore* 
of one who speaks truth they say he speaks dharma, or of one 
who speaks dharnia they say he speaks truth. Both indeed 
are one and the same." 1 And again ; According as one 
acts* according as one conducts himself, so does he become* 
lie that does good becomes good * he that does evil becomes 
evil. One becomes virtuous by virtuous karma, bad by bad 
karma.” 2 

The above Brahmnnu passage i^ also the first in which 
we hear of rebirth* It was a novelty in brahminism, for there 
is no trace of if in the Vedas. There we find in one of the 
funeral hymns the dead person thus addressed ; 

Go forth, go fori I l along the paths* where fathers 
Of ours before have travelled on aforetime ; 

Hot!i kings exulting in their own oblations 
God Ysmmn shall thou behold and Yama* 

Come with Hit, 1 fnlh^rs, come along wilh Yuma* 

With gifts and offerings in live highest heaven; 

Colne Koine again, leaving Whiad all evil* 
t ome with thy body, full of life and vigour,* 

The son of the departed was required to moke periodical 
offerings at the grave, as indeed he is still. At some not very 
ancient period we find the idea of reincarnation coming to 
hold a definite place in Indian belief. Death is not final 
repose* Yet when the idea of reincarnation is introduced, 
the reason for such period]rid ceremonies would seem to 
be removed. The departed person is called pitta (fit* 
departed), and he remains such until the funeral rites are 

1 rirhad. Up.* 1*4* 14, 1 Ibid., 4, 4, 5. 1 JtfjCttfa* *, 1*, 7 -S. 
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pei-fuimed, The old practice of periodical funemi offerings 
was continued after the me of the new doctrine, nnd it is 
found also among the Buddhist laity, though with a trans¬ 
formed significance, 

!n the Upanbhads. the reincarnation doctrine is fullv 
developed* but that it could not be very old is shown by the 
tact that the older idea that the father is relxirn in his son 
also occurs there (i'wi £/p., 2,15). But superseding this 
we find the doctrine of rebirth as another being: 44 lie 
is born again here as a worm, or as a moth, or as a bird, or 
as a tiger, or as a lion, or as a fish, or as a boar, or as a man, 
or as some other being in these states, according to his 
karma, according to his knowledge.” 1 

I he upanishadic teaching, however, did nothing to alter 
the ^acrifidal system. It remained the valid and the only 
^ Lijid course for the uninitiated. Buddhism challenged the 
whole of it in principle. Naturally in the life of the laity 
much of the older beliefs remained. It was only the monk 
who could discard his *' name and clan ” ami ignore all 
the ceremonial practices necessary for social life. That caste 
and caste distinctions remained' among the Buddhist laity 
is shown in the legend of the five dreams of Buddha on the 
night tjcfbrc his enlightenment* The fourth of these dreams 
was that four birds of different colours came from the four 
quarters and, falling at Buddha's feet, became entirely white* 
1 hev are interpreted as laymen of the four castes, who 
abandon a household life and become enlightened disciples. 3 

Several modifications were introduced by the Buddhists 
into the Hindu doctrine of reincarnation* The term prria 
(peta) was retained, and was applied not to the transitory 
stage of the departed before the performance of the funeral 
rites, but was made one of the five possible careers of existence 
{gati} for beings that arc reborn. These arc (1) hell, (2) birth 
m an animal, (S) birth as a preta, (4) birth as a man, (5) birth 
as a god. The first three arc specially states of punishment . 3 
1 he pretax arc ghosts with .small mouths and hm bellies 
tortured by hunger and thirst. They correspond to the 
homeless ghosts of brahmmical belief, who wander as such 
because the funeral rites have not been performed. But 

* Kmuh, Up., i, i, 

* An#., tii, 240 : Mvtf., ii, 13(1, 
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for the Buddhists they are beings in a definite existence, 
into which they are km in accordance with the karma to 
be expiated. The BttaraUhu (stories of petas) is a work 
in the Khuddaka-nikdya y which represents the ghosts as 
returning to their old homes and depending for thdr food 
on what is set out for them by their still living relatives 
—evidently a reminiscence or continual ion of the old practice 
of libations to the dead. 

The Buddhists also modified the conception of Yam a* 
In the Vedas he is king of the dead in the happy world of 
the fathers, Lc. the deceased ancestors. For the Buddhists 
he is still king of the dead, but of those dead who are con¬ 
demned to a period in hell (niraya), and he is in charge of 
the tortures inflicted there. 

The five or six possible careers of existence cover the whole 
universe. We also find the range of existence divided into 
the nine abodes of beings (Mi), There are three planes : 

(i) Kdmfivucami the plane in which there is enjoyment of 
the five senses, corresponds to the first abode inhabited by 
beings with variety of body and variety of perceptions. 
It includes human beings, some gods, and some beings in 
the three states of punishment: {a) the hells, of which there 
arc eight hot hells, the lowest being Avici, 1 Besides these 
arc eight cold hells and other minor hells, which are probably 
a later addition ; (f>) The sphere of the pretas ; (c) the world 
of men ; (d) the lower heavens, including the heaven of the 
four Great Kings, of the Thirty-lhree gnds ruled by Sakra 
or Indra, the Yama gods, Nirmaparati gods (delighting in 
transform at ion ] P and the ParanirmiUvaiavarttn gods (having 
power over the transformation of others). 

(ii) In Bupmacara^ the world of form, the senses of taste, 
smell, and touch are absent. It includes four abodes, the 
(a) Brahma-world (which later is subdivided into four}; 
(fr) the Abhasvara gods; (c) the Subhakrtsnas, the wholly 
bright gods, and (d) the A&amjnisattvas, beings without 
perception* Further subdivisions are also found. 

(iii) Arupdvacura h the formless world* in which there is 
only the sense of mind. The four abodes are the stages of 

1 This term is IfilwpttUd uurtrtftinly by tit coxnrac utaton Literally ft 
L» " without a wvt n f J.e. with anil tnuout Elaine, but Ktm Iu4» shown lint 
ft is In-nl.ifl.h3y for ffrelrl ** btlaw p \ and corrupted through analogy with 
dIxivc ", For tins whole of this eostnolugy ser Httttt of tftt Dtad in 
IliuEin^ ERE. 
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the four Attainments : (a) in which there is the perception, 
“space is infinite”; (A) in which there is the perception, 
“ consciousness is infinite " ; (c) in which there is the percep¬ 
tion, “there is nothing”; (d) the fourth is the stage of 
neither consciousness nor non-consciousness. It reaches to 
the limit of existence (AAat'cgra), through which a being may 
transmigrate. 

It is a J Judd hist doctrine that the next state of a being 
to be reborn is determined hv the last wish. Buddhaghosa 
gives examples of it in discussing the Causal Formula (p. Si). 
There is no necessary violation of the law of karnm in this, 
for whatever that state is, the individual’s karma w'ill begin 
to take effect in it. Nor can an individual at the end of 
a life make an arbitrary wish. It is really determined by the 
life he lias led, by the character which he has conic to be. 
We find a parallel to this in the modern parable of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, Dr, Jekyll did not wish to cease to be 
Mr. Hyde. Hi$. accumulated karma had converted into 
a Mr. Hyde, and he wished to practise the life of a Mr. Hyde 
more than ever. What he did not wish was the unpleasant 
consequences. 

None of the practices of training in themselves produce 
final release, So far as they train the mind in turning it 
front contact with the things of sense they form stages in 
coming to a realimthui of the Truths. But the direct result 
is only to bring about rebirth in the appropriate abode. 
In ail of them there is the fetter of the desire for existence 
in some form. To practise friendliness is a means of being 
bom in the Brahma-world, and the practice of the highest 
contemplations, l he Attainments, in itself leads only to rebirth 
in the Formless world. They bring the disciple nearer the 
goal by the breaking one after another of the fetters. 

The operation of karma was worked out in detail by the 
scholastics. Actions have a ripening {vipaka}, and a fruit 
(pAnfn). There are certain crimes which bring their punish¬ 
ment in thb present life (dtumtanya) : murder of a mother, 
a father, an arahat. shedding the blood of a Buddha, and 
schism. Karma may be block, white, mixed, or neither black 
nor white. 

| 1 ) If n nun produces injurious afflictions Q r bo<lv, 
mint], lie U reborn in An injurious world There he is 
Injurious impressions, B n.I frets injurious f w |m^ ^Irvn 
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suclt ew tin llirtst wlia ore beings In bell* Thu* the retiirf li of a creatur* 
is due to the creature* U is through wluit he does tlmt lie is reborn. 
Tims be kit are the he ins of their karena* 

(2) If a mm ptotluces n ddii- injurious aggregation of body, speech* 
and tnimi, he in reborn in h non-injurious world. There he is affected hy 
do n-injur trios impressions smd Feels wn-injurioas frulings exlreindy 
pIcuMint, such ns do ihe Wholly-bright gods. 

i Jt} IF a in hd produces sm injurious and Don-injurious aggregation 
of Iwtdy, speech, and ?nind T he is reborn in n world Ijoth iujurkutt and 
non-Injuring. He La affected by berth kinds of impressions and feelings* 
such ns human beings, some godi* and mm beings in states of 
panishnicnt. 

(4| When ihc intention is directed to the abandonment of black 
kariTiH with block ripening, of white karma with white ripening* and 
of black-while kurnm with black-white Hpciting, this is culled neither 
black nor white, producing neither black nor while karma* Ji lends to 
the dcstniH.inn of linnnn/ 

The different kinds of fruit are also specified according 
to the character of the deeds. The woman or man who kills 
or sheds blood is reborn in hell, or if the person attains human 
form she or he is short-lived. Those who have compassion 
for the welfare of all living beings are reborn in heaven, or 
if as human beings they are long-lived. For crimes of violence 
the fruit is sickness, for anger ugliness, for desiring honour 
and lordship weakness, for miserliness poverty, for pride 
and insolence low birth* for not resorting to ascetics and 
brahmins and asking what is good and what should be done 
stupidity. 1 These things are known because, as we are 
told* bk some ascetic or brahmin by means of austerity, 
effort* application, and attention produces such concentration 
of mind that with concentrated mind and purified divine 
eye surpassing human vision he sees a certain man practising 
murder, theft, adultery, lying, malicious and harsh speech, 
frivolous talk, greed h malevolence* false views. He sees the 
man after death bom in an unhappy state or ia hell. He says* 

1 surely there are evil kormas and ripening of misdeeds, 
for I have seen such a man born in hell. 1 And he says* 1 surely 
he who commits such crimes is bom in hell. They who know 
thus know rightly ; the knowledge of those who know other¬ 
wise is false/ T1 s 

The Sulla a/ Death's messengers pictures the arrival of 
I he sinner in hell. King Yarn* questions him about the first 
messenger* “ Hallo, man, when you were among mankind 
did you not see the first messenger of Death T ” 11 1 did not, 

* Mtrjjh,, Hi „ 21Q + 
t 
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sir.” * kb T)id you not see a woman or a man of eighty* ninety, 
or a hundred years, bent with age* leaning on a stick* shaking 
wretchedly, grey haired or bald, and with discoloured body ? T1 
€S I did, sir,” w Did yon not, when you got intelligence and 
grew up* think* * I, too, am liable to old ago, I must surely 
do good in deed, word, and thought t 1 M 11 I could not* sir, 
1 was careless.” " Through carelessness you did no good in 
deed* word* or thought. Verily, they shall deal with you 
, according to your carelessness. Your evil karma was not done 
by your mother or father or brother or sister* not by your 
j friends and companions, not by kinsmen and relations or 
the gods or ascetics and brahmins. Verily* you did the evil 
1 karma, and it is you who will suffer the ripening” 

Yamn then questions him about the second messenger, 
the sight of a sick main and about the third, the sight of 
a corpse* ” Then the guardians of hell take the fivefold 
bonds, they put a hot iron stake through cine hand and one 
through the other, one through caeh foot, and another through 
his breast* Thus he suffers pain, sharp, keen, piercing torture, 
nor does he die until his evil karma comes to an end*" 3 
Even after the criminal has exhausted his karma in full 
it is very difficult for him to he bom again ns a man. If 
there were a yoke with one hole in it floating on the ocean 
and home about by the four winds, it would tie easier for 
a one-eyed turtle rising to the surface once in a hundred years 
to put its head through the hole than for such a being to 
attain man's estate. Even when he docs go, lie is born as 
ail outcast, nr in some low rank of life. Iihys Davids preferred 
tu call hell purgatory, but the Buddhist hells are anything 
but a preparation and purification for a life of bliss. The 
being* unless there is some still unri pencil good karma, must 
start at the cud of the scale again* 

It has been said that the annihilation of knmui is the aim 
of the disciple, and that this constitutes salvation. This is 
only indirectly true in the sense that kannn is produced by 
craving or by craving in the three forms of greed, hatred, 
and stupidity.’ 3 The mere absence or neutralizing of karma 
without the destruction of its cause is vain. On this point 

* Thrw mraenprrs were a!flo the flwt ihre* of the femr lira writ by the 

to Willie at the hclflhi of M> glory to remind him of his destiny 

the fourth ni%n Hill yi mun who had fcuodaoed the world. JoL i sei 

* I, 1 S1Sj 

* An£., i. 1JJ4 ; tlifj nlr called the three rwjb of dement. 
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Buddhism was in direct opposition to Jainism* The actual 
historical relations of Buddhism to Jaimsm do not here 
concern us. We find certain doctrines discussed and opposed* 
but the actual historical statements are due to a later 
tradition, and their interpretation is a matter of dispute. 
We find the Jains, under the name of Niganthas p represented 
as holding the doctrines of the omniscience of their leader 
and of the annihilation of karma as the means of obtaining 
release. But the AcheJakas, the naked ascetics, arc also 
opposed* and their practices of austerity arc much the same 
as what we know of I lie Jains. There is a suttn in which 
a Nigantha gives a list of these practices, bu£ he attributes 
them to other teachers, Jacobi consequently held that the 
original Nigan|has were the followers of P&r£va> the 
predecessor of Mahavira, and that Mahavira, the Jain leader, 
probably borrowed the rigid rules from the Achdakas or 
Ajlvikas, the followers of Gosala. 1 Here the naked ascetics 
concern us only as the representatives of a rival way of 
salvation* 

One way of regarding the performance of austerities is 
to consider it as the heaping up of good karma or as 
neutralizing bid* but the list of the naked ascetic's practices 
is considered from a different point of view, in their possessing 
value as a means of training the mind. In the Ka&sap&ti- 
hanfitfa-miia { Digha , i, 101) the question raised is p “among 
those things which are bad and accounted bad, blameworthy, 
to be shunned* ignoble and wicked, and accounted such, 
who is there who has put them utterly away, Ls it the ascetic 
Gotama or other reverend leaders of schools ? ft It is Gotama, 
and it h by means of the Noble Eightfold Path. That is 
the true meaning of becoming an ascetic and brahmin. 
The naked ascetic replies by giving a long list of repulsive 
practices in begging, eating, and sleeping. 4 They are rejected 
by Buddha because 111 unless the attainments of morality, 
mental training, and full knowledge have been practised 
and realized he b far from being an ascetic, far from being 
a brahmin. It is in so far as a monk practises the thought of 
friendliness without hatred or ilbwi!l, and with the destruction 
of the ZLsaras (lust, desire for existence, false views), and abides 
in this actual life having himself grasped and realised 

1 Jaina SStras, tmiut by H. Jacobi vol. 11* 

1 in i 77, Buddha b said Id have formerly practised them hinutlT, 
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emancipation of mind and emancipation of knowledge, 
that freed from the jLsnvas he is a (true) ascetic and brahmin ”, 
These practices and other frightful kinds of st ^mortifica¬ 
tion arc- also discussed from the point of view of their value 
in the training of mind and body. Tire MahfcSaGcaka- 
suit a (Majjh* t i T 237 i represents austerities as being practised 
by Gotama during his sis years" search for the right met hod. 
A man is trained in body when, if pleasant fedings arise, 
they do not overpower his mind, and he is trained in mind 
when his mind h not overpowered by painful feelings. Since 
the time when Gotama left his home and donned the yellow 
dress, on no occasion did pleasant or painfnl feeling over¬ 
power hts mind. He found that only those ascetics anti 
brahmins in whom sensual passions are calmed are capable 
of knowledge and highest enlightenment. Without his mind 
being once overcome by painful feeling he practised stoppage 
of breathing until the gods thought he was dead; he took 
less and less fond until he was reduced to a skeleton ; but 
he found that with the sharpest austerities he could not 
reach superhuman truly noble knowledge and insight. Then 
he remembered how once when his father was working 
he sat under the shade of a rose-apple tree and attained the 
first trance. 1 Perhaps that was Uic way to enlightenment. 
Thinking that there was no danger in the pleasure that was 
without sensual desires and without evil ideas he took solid 
food again. His five followers then left him, but he went 
on to practise the four trances, and found that the pleasant 
feeling which arose did not overpower his mind. The rest of 
the suLla is the description of attaining enlightenment in the 
same words as are used of every disciple who attains it* 
as described al>ove {p. 47), The only difference k that Buddha 
was the discoverer of the met hod. 

The view that extinction of pain is brought about by the 
exhaustion of karma is attributed to the NigKQttas* It 
h the most extreme form of the doctrine of action (kmymtSM)* 
IGi'-ma is conceived as something flowing into the individual. 

action produces so much karma, whether it was intended 
- As represented by the Buddhists, the Niganthas 

nold that fch whatever an individual es:periencesp whether 
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pleasurable, painful, or in different, Is nil the effect of his 
previous karma, and that s« by the extinction of old karmas 
through austerity anti by the non-performance of new karmas 
there is no outflow in the future, and that Lhrough there 
being no outflow in the future there will be destruction of 
karma, through destruction of karma destruction of pain, 
through the destruction of pain destruction of feeling, and 
through destruction of feeling all pain will be exhausted ”, 
The view that an act of killing, even if unintentional, involved 
retribution is rejected in KathdvaUhu, xx, 1. The Jains are 
charged with holding it in Abhk., iv, 73; cf. Jain a Sutra*. 

Buddhism by making the ethical character of an action 
depend upon the motive and not upon the external 
performance transformed the doctrine of karma. The aim 
was no longer to attend to external actions, but to the motives 
that inspire them, As Duddhughosa puts it, the Buddhas 
are like lions which when shot attack the hunter; they make 
the pain to cease and teach the cessation of pain by referring 
to the cause. The heretics are like dogs which attack the 
stick that hit them; they teach the cessation of pain by 
teaching the application of self-mortification and such tilings * 
they refer to the effect, not the cause. 1 Doubt less this teaching 
was not entirely new. We find truly ethical concept* in I hr 
r partis I aids. But it was an important protest against a rival 
view of karma, which was carried to its extreme by the Jains, 

The whole scheme of Buddhist training came to be arranged 
in four stages of the Noble Eightfold Path. Even those who 
do not go beyond faith :md love towards Buddha are destined 
to heaven. They whose practice is in accordance wilh the 
Doctrine and faith arc destined to enlightenment. To enter 
on the Path requires an intellectual change. 

They who have cast off the three fetters of belief In a 
permanent individuality (snkldi/a), doubt, and belief in 
mere morality and rites are those who have reached the 
first stage of Entering the stream (soldpa/fi), They are not 
liable to be rclxim in an unhappy existence, and are destined 
to enlightenment. They who have cast off the three fetters 
and weakened the bonds of passion, hat reel, and stupidity 
have reached the second stage of the Ottcc-rctumer {xakadd- 
gamin). They will return once to this world before mating 
an end of pain. 


* Vbm.,50?, 
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They who have east off the five lower fetters {the three 
above with sensual passion and malice), and who arise by 
apparithmal birth 1 in a higher stage of existence, and there 
attain Nirvana, without returning to this world* have reached 
the third stage of the Non-returner {andgdmin}* 

They who are arsihats have destroyed the iLsava-s (lust, 
desire for existence, ignorance}* they liave completed what 
was to be done* they Imve laid clown the burden, obtained 
their end, and with the destruction of the fetter of desire 
for existence are liberated with complete knowledge. Their 
course cannot be pointed out* 1 

Tins scheme is not a course of training, like the four 
contemplations or the three stages of morality, concentration, 
and full knowledge, but it is a scholastic elaboration of the 
stages attained by liberation from the ten fetters. Each 
stage is also subdivided into the path and the fruit. It 
depends upon the training, not upon any external act* for 
a man may enter the Order and yet be far from entering the 
stream. We are told of a learned disciple who had learnt 
the three Pitakas and expounded them to live hundred 
disciples. He was able to answer Buddha's questions about 
the Trances and the Attainments, but he was put to shame 
by an ignorant monk who had won insight, for he was unable 
to answer a question about Entering the stream, 3 

1 Ttwre hit four kind* of birth— oviparous viviparous* birth from mniiturc 
try* Hiwrlti), and jtpp,iHliunal lopaptoibi) t which tiileep phuw in the higher 
p\mm or cxwtrner without any phyilnloiktaJ process ami the individual 
reborn [ha h giMl or ttil) higher bein^} rim pi v appoim there. 

* Mttjjh., I, 141, i D/xp. mit j, lit. 


CHAPTER X 

RELEASE AND NIRVANA 

■ 

T HE prevalence in Indian religions of a doctrine of release 
{moksha, vimukti) from the ills of existence was a natural 
result of the concept ion of the universe os a world of change 
and rebirth. Each school had Us o%vn special teaching, and 
the Buddhist doctrine stands out in its originality and in 
the ethical character of the whole scheme. The disciple 
advances not by accumulating good deeds, but by quenching 
those tendencies which lead him to do evil. The perfected 
monk reaches a stage not beyond good and evil, but a state 
in which his moral training is so perfected that it is impossible 
for him to commit murder, theft, lying* and other sins, 1 
Its greatest contrast is perhaps with Jainism* to which in 
externals it has many resemblantirs. The .Tain doctrine, 
says Jacobi* is that 41 liberated souls will be embodied no 
more ; they have accomplished absolute purity ; they dwell 
in the state of perfection at the top of the universe, and have 
no more to do with worldly affairs; they have reached 
nirvana {idvrii, or mukti). Metaphysically the difference 
heLween the mundane (the still transmigrating) and the 
liberated soul consists in this* that the former is entirely 
filled with subtle matter, as a bag is filled w ith sand, while the 
latter is absolutely pure and free from any material alloy. 1 
The Buddhist view has rather a resemblance to the doctrine 
of the Uponishads in that release depends upon a certain 
kind of knowledge. But in the Upanishads it i* the knowledge 
of an existing fact, the fact f expressed in the most varied ways 
that the self is identical with Brahma. The Brahma-kimwcrs 
become 44 plunged in Brahma Ak the self enters the Brahma- 
abode* 1 , or "enters the alP s ; "it becomes one in the 
imperishable," and Si goes to the divine Person ” When in 
Buddhism the doctrine that the world and the self are the 
same is touched upon, it is not rejected as false, but put 
aside as a useless view. 

In some respects Buddhism has a closer relation to the 

i iiii* 235. 1 ERE't vsS, 
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dnclrinc of Sankhya nut] Yoga. Sankhya, like Buddhism, 
emphasizes the existence of pain, and teaches that release 
from pain is brought about by dissociation from anv contact 
with (he world of change. This is produced by knowledge, 
but it is (hr knowledge that the purusha, the imperishable 
st If, is already absolutely distinct and separate, 

For Buddhism final release i& brought about by a process 
of training of the self, in which it is released by stages from 
the bonds or fetters that hinder complete insight. The 
disciple, when he begins to meditate fp. 4(J), devotes himself 
to purifying lus mmd from the five hindrances, sensual 
passion or longing for the world, malice, sloth and torjKir 
distraction and agitation, and doubt. He is Uke a man freed 
From a debt, or recovered from sickness, or loosed from the 
bonds of prison, or as a freed slave. There is also a list of 
ten fetters, which are fitted into the scheme of the four 
stages of the Path. The first five are the lower fetters: 
belief in a permanent individuality, doubt, belief in mere 
morality and rites, sensual passion, malice; and the five 
higher : desire for existence in the world of form (which here 
includes everything below the formless world), desire for 
existence in the formless world, pride, distraction, and 
ignorance. 1 Other forms of the ten fetters exist, and they 
appear to be a later formulation than the fundamental 
division of the three lUavas: sensual desire, desire for 
existence (two forms of craving or grasping), and 
Ignorance. Still another arrangement of those qualities of 
character which have to be eradicated exists in the ecrtainlv 

^W 11 * *!'?"■ muai] y translated depravities': 
greed, hatred stupidity, pride, false views, doubt, sloth, 
distraction, shame] css ness, recklessness.* The first three 
also occur independently as the three roots of demerit or 
bad action. Greed f Wa) is a positive form of craving and is 
correlative to haired (dom), the hostility to what is unpleasant 
Stupid, y or dullness of mind {nu.ha) equally leads to un- 
meritorious actions. It is these mi? t J Zt to Z 

pSduec ' 5 tnCfe &VOidunCe of bad they 

iw'ftimHrini taUtas itt ,Ju ' ' J,ltPr ll,r fixth nntl 
really the seconr) tmvfL ® fur Uj any furm, Thii ]S 

: or twelve 3 *n , otaix 
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With the destruction of ah these, whether called fetters, 
depravities, or Ssavas, the disciple is released (m'fnuXto). 
He is released with complete freedom from grasping, knowing 
that all compounds ore impermanent, all compounds are 
painful, all things are without a self, and that everything 
which has an origin has also a cessation,” 1 11 This is the 
emancipation of full knowledge {-panna), in which with the 
destruction of the isavas all false views arc destroyed, and 
with the knowledge of the Truths he has come to know things 
as they are. He is also said to he emancipated with release 
of heart or mind.* This is the aeLual experience of release 
obtained bv the attainment of the trances or the eight releases. 
He is then said to be released in two ways [ubhato- 
hkdgaiiinutta), with the actual knowledge of his state, and 
with Lhe ecstatic experience of being free from all bonds. 9 

The counterpart of full knowledge is release, and the 
counterpart of release is nibbing Nirvana. This is said to 
have been the answer given by the nun Dhammadiima to 
the layman Visakha (Najjh ti i* 304), When he asked what 
was the counterpart to Nirvana, she said, 41 you push your 
questions too far, Yisakha. The religious life is plunged in 
Nirvana, its aim is Nirvana, its end Ls Nirvana. If you wish, 
go and ask the Lord, and as he explains it, thus bear it in 
mind.” The layman did so, and the Lord replied* “the 
nun Dhammadinna U learned* she is of great wisdom. If 
you had asked me the question, I should have explained it 
as she did. That, indeed* is the answer. Thus bear it in mind/ 1 

Nirvana is the final state that the disciple reaches with 
the completion of the course of his training i 

The bliDJcliu, Oiled with wisdom here. 

In lust, desire, delighting not. 

Repose, the bunwrtah has attained* 

The umHiarigeabk Nirvana-state, 

The term nirvana 4 was correctly explained by Colebrookc 

1 Cdu; thin indlldrA the emotions, but does not, like " heart *\ exclude 
lhe intellect, 

* M^ifh ri i P 4-77 i 14, The fall of Codliika from this tlate of 

11 tanputufy rdcusc TP la laid to luive been the fail from this ecstatic stute M m 

SI 1 *: p. nil. 

1 A misconception foot found in Chitdcrs) hm- arisen about the duUnctJon 
between niro&na and parimimd^. The hitter 1 a supposed to be the nirvana 
reached sU death, " complete nirvana/ 1 Bat there is not tfcws Alighteiit evidence 
for Ibis distinction* It hal aJ ready bwi explained from tlic CTunimntjcrd 
point of view (I Uiink by Kukri}.' Puri- eonipaumicd with a verb converts 
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a century ago : “ Both these sects {Buddhists and Jains) 
propose, for the grand object to which man should aspire, 
the attainment of a (Inal happy state, from which there is 
no return* AH concur in assigning to its attainment the same 
term, mukti, or mok$ha t with some shades of difference in 
the interpretation of the word : as emancipation, deliverance 
from evil; liberation from worldly bonds ; relief from further 
transmigration, etc* , . * 

“ Tiie term which the Bauddha$ t ns well as more 

particularly affect, and which, however, is also used by the 
rest, is nirvana, profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, 
as an adjective, it signifies extinct, as a fire which is gone out ; 
set, as u luminary which has gone down ; defunct, as a saint 
who has passed away; its etymology is from ra t to blow 
as wind, with the preposition nir used in a negative sense; 
it means calm and unruffled. The notion which is attached 
to the word, in the acceptation now under consideration, 
is that of perfect apathy , , * Perpetual uninterrupted 
apathy can hardly be said to differ from eternal sleep. The 
notion of it os of a happy condition seems to he derived from 
the experience of testacies* or from that of profound sleep 
from which a person awakes refreshed. The pleasant feeling 
is referred back to the period of actual repose .. * * the 
ved&nta considers the individual soul to he temporarily, 
■during the period of profound sleep, in the like condition of 
reunion with the Supreme, which it permanently arrives at 
on its final emancipation From body. 

“This doctrine is not that of the Jainos nor Bauddha*. 
But neither do they consider the endless repose allotted 
to their perfect saints as attended with a discontinuance 
of individuality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, 

th*. verb from the express km of u slate to the exprtackm of the nthfavtnmt 
Of Mi frclton i nirvana B the suite of IT Lease ; jwimjmfnri ts the atliljuino nf 
ttirtt &Utr. -Jlw monk pannirmti “ attains Nkvflna " at the time of enhahten- 
frwnt as well OA tit ileatii, The P.T<$ r Dictionary deflnws putimbhano as 
'"■complete NLrvfipyi lfc , bul Immediately ftuei on in sJiiisr Ihal the same term 
K used of bnth kinds. at doth a when ft Huildlu or an mrnhat 

nilbfmudh&tuijd iHtrinilbdrfuti “ attains nirvana with the 
nirvanasktnriit which i* without a substrate of rebirth p+ ii h IS6). 

Thr word niMrnra is used in this definition of “ final N’Miib !h . Tile nirvana 
attuined dun up life (at cnlfelitiMiiDHitl ts drained in the smm word* except 
thnl raTipadimtiiftt a used. ■* he attains nirvana with the nirvana-element 
Wldeh 15 With a luhftltatc of rebirth- IK When Buddha's attainment or nirvfiim 
Ib fvfrrrrd to. e*|H4rmlly in the Utter literature, the ntrvina ut death .lh grin-rally 
meant, hut if I be distinction is expres^^d it is atwnya bv saup&ttiaa and 
tUiupfhiiMr.ja (SkL *opmih ri^f-a ami nmpfKadhidtaaJ. See p. 13 U 
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which they understand to be the extinction (nirvana) of 
their saints." 1 

It need not be said that the etymological analysis of a word 
common to several religions will not decide its meaning for 
Buddhism, Even if the idea of annihilation b present in 
nirvana , there is nothing to imply the annihilation of the 
individual, and it b used by sects for whom this meaning 
would be impossible. It b not found in the early Upanishads t 
and probably did not originate in hrahminiefd circles. In 
Jainism it is the usual word for the state of the released 
disciple, who is in no wise annihilated. As Jainism is older 
than Buddhism, it is unlikely that the word was Ijorrowcd 
from the latter, and the Buddhists may have taken it over 
from the Jains w r ith the already established meaning of 
final release. 

Colcbrooke f s view was first discussed by Btmwrnf, 1 but 
as he had to depend chiefly on Tibetan translations the 
question was not much advanced. He assumed that extinction 
meant the extinction of the individual. The problem has 
been much discussed since, sometimes with an evident 
bias showing the influence of Lhe writer's own views of the 
nature of human destiny. Another unfortunate fact lias 
been the habit of speaking of the passages in the Scriptures 
as the verba of Buddha without testing the assump¬ 

tion, in spite of the emphatic words of Fronke that " it b 
given as yet to no mortal man to demonstrate that any 
one Buddhist sentence was spoken during the lifetime of 
the Founder.” 3 

Oklcnbcrg found a large number of passages bearing on 
the subject but the most decisive of these are attributed 
to disciples, not to Buddha himself> They are interpretations 
which even hb followers did not venture to ascribe to the 
Master. What we leam from them in the first place is the 
doctrine which had become established in the community. 
Whether it was the original doctrine, or whether the disciples 
had forgotten or actually effaced an earlier teaching rests on 
complex considerations. 

The literal meaning of nirvana docs not help us. It means 
“ blowing out" as of a lamp, and the verb is used literally 

1 Tmh*r HAS,. 1MT* p. 36C. {Mix. fit IHT3; p. 404.) 

1 Iniwd., pp. in. ssft. 

* - + Thje UudUhM C-oiincili al HJlplgiUia aiud " tT»nal. by Mu. [thy* 
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of the extinguishing of a light, but this is not a prominent 
notion in the treatment or the subject, and the meaning has 
been modified by its being connected with another verb, 
for the participle is formed from nir-vf or ftt-rr, meaning 
tranquil, happy, ceased, and parinirvtiu in its technical 
sense is “ having attained nirvana ”, In any case it does not 
asst'rt the annihilation of the individual, Buddhist polemics 
arc continually directed against two views, that of permanence 
(.fOjjaid) and that of annihilation (ucchedu). They are 
prominent in the Jirahmajola-sutla, and are elsewhere 
attributed to the teachers Pakudha and Ajita Kesakambalin 
respectively (pp. 72, 73), The Buddhist attitude to these 
views is expressed in the list of undetermined questions 
{avyakfiavumni ): 


0) Whether the universe is eternal or not. 

(2) Whether the universe is Finite or nut. 

{3) Whether that which is the vital principle (iim) is 
the body, 

(i) Whether after death a Tathfigata {a released person) 
exists or not, whether he exists and does not exist, whether 
he is neither existent nor non-existent. 1 

The first two of these views arc given in the BrahmajSla- 
sutta, and the first is there combined with the doctrine 
that also the self is eternal. In this list the question about 
the sell is included in the third and fourth view s, hut is stated 
m qmte different language. The assertion that the vital 
principle is tlie same as the body would involve the doctrine 
of annihilation as stated by Ajita, that both fools and wise 
at the dissolution of the body are cut off and destroyed. 
But here the word for body is neither the usual Myatior 
rupu, but sarira. The word for the spiritual part is also 
different, jiva merely meaning life. The phrase turn Uvam 
tarn sariram looks like the statement of a tenet expressed in 
the words of the teacher who held it. It occurs separately 
in the JShtfB-futta (Digha, i, 1511), where it was pul os a 
question to Buddha by two wandering ascetics. Their purpose 
according to Buddhaghosa, was to gel cither a positive or 
a negative answer, and thus to accuse him of annihilation^ m 
or etemailsna. His reply is to describe the attaining of the 

but witir LLcir CUT^nl mod™ «r ^Ung Uwi \h4 be, ‘ 
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Four trances and enlightenment, and to conclude that for 
one who thus knows and thus perceives it is not fitting for 
him to say either. 

The doctrine of nnnihihtioribm as put by Ajita implies 
annihilation at death, but other forms of the doctrine in 
the Brohmajdla-sutta admit the existence of a finer self, 
which yet is finally mini id hi ted. For Buddhism neither of 
these points is fundamental. Perhaps more than any other 
Indian religion it held views about the departed resembling 
those uf the modern spiritualists. The Scriptures are full of 
stories of the materialisation of dead persons, and of 
individuals w ith special powers of communicating with them* 
And if these stories do not belong to the earliest stages of 
the Doctrine* it is all the more clear that they were told 
by the same persons who refused to recognize the eternity 
of the self. The fundamental question is whether a Tat higat a 1 
exists after death ; and that is put aside in the fourth undeter¬ 
mined question : every possible way of asserting it or denying 
it is stated and rejected. 

li ri evident from the Suita of the simile of the snake (Majjh** 
U 130) that the Buddhists were accused of nihilism, not 
merely on account of any denial like that of Ajita’s, but 
because their doctrine of release was held to imply it* 
Buddha is t here made to say that not all the guds with India, 
Brahma* and Pajapati are able to traek out a monk with 
mind released and say, “ there rests the consciousness of 
a Tathigata.” Then follows a repudiation of the charge of 
annihilationUm: M some ascetics and brahmins accuse 
me wrongly* haselcssly* falsely* and groundlessly, saying 
that the ascetic Got am a h a nihilist* and preaches the 
annihilation, destruction, and non-existence of an existent 
being. That is what I am not- and do not affirm. Both 
previously and now I preach pain and the cessation of pain," 

Here the charge of umiihilatiomsm is simply denied. 
In a discourse attributed to Safiputtft it is discussed and 
refuted. The elder Yamaha had formed the view, * 4 thus do 
l understand the doctrine taught by the Lord, that a monk 
in whom the asavas arc destroyed is annihilated and destroyed 
with the dissolution of the body, and does not exist after 
death,” Yamaka is made to admit that the body and all 

1 It i* clear Uuil ItiSi term here apphe* not merely Id tt Ruddle but to 
anyone * ho bus attained hind release. liaddhaghiM comm e Filing on Ufght i ( 
i„ ih, tuhei TtdAtfgedo ifi Ihe of 
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the other constituents of the individual are impermanent, 
and that, therefore, he cannot say of any one of them. ** this 
is mine, I am this, this ts mv self," “ What do you think, 
friend Yumiika, is a Tathagata the body ? " “ No, friend." 
(And so of feeling, perception, the aggregates, and conscious¬ 
ness,} " Do you look on a Tathagata as existing in 1>ody, 
cte. f ” “ No, friend,” “ Do you look on a Tnthagata as 
existing apart from body, etc.—or as consisting of them— 
or os existing without any of them ? " To all these questions 
Yamaha answers no. No loophole is left for asserting the 
existence of a self either within or beyond the live constituents. 
The conclusion is that “ a Tatliugata cannot Vie held to be 
perceived as existing even in this life in truth and reality.” 1 

The undetermined questions are often made the basis 
uf a discourse, in which Buddha gives reasons for refusing 
to answer them, lie declares that it is not on the truth of 
any of these alternatives that the practice of the religious 
life depends, 11 There is still birth, there is old age, there is 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, sorrow, and despair, 
of which 1 preach the destruction even in this present life. 
Therefore, bear in mind what 1 have not determined as being 
undetermined , . . And why have I not determined them ? 
Because they are not useful, do not belong to the principle 
of the religious life, and do not tend to revulsion, absence 
of passion, cessation, tranquillity, insight, enlightenment. 
Nirvana." * 

When the wanderer Vacchagotta asks where a monk 
whose mind is released is reborn, and declares himself dis¬ 
satisfied with the reply that it does not fit the case to say 
that he is reborn or not reborn, or both reborn and not 
reborn, or neither reborn nor not reborn, Buddha declares : 
“ profound is this Din-trine, hard to see, hard to comprehend, 
talm, excellent, beyond the sphere of reasoning, subtle, 
intelligible only to the wise. For you it is hard to understand, 
who hold other views, another faith, other incli nations, 
another discipline, and another teacher. Therefore, I will 
question you in turn, and do you answer as you think fit. 
If a fire were burning before you, would you’ know it ¥ I 
should. If one asked you on account of what the fire burns 
what would you answer ? I should say the fire bums on 
account of the fuel of grass and sticks. If the fire 

1 Sa *y - 10*- » i. 431. 
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extinguished, would you know it was extinguished 7 I should. 
If one asked you in what direction it had gone, east, west, 
north, or south, what would you answer ? It does not fit 
the case, for the lire was burning on account of the furl of 
grass and sticks, and through consuming this it is without 
food, and is what is called extinct. Even so, Yacchagotta, 
the body (with feeling, perception, aggregates, and conscious¬ 
ness) by which one might define a Tat hagai a is passed 
away, cut off at the root, uprooted like a palm-tree, made 
non-existent, not liable to arise again in the future. 
A Tathfigata released from what is called body, etc,, is 
profound, immeasurable, hard to fathom, like the great 
ocean. It docs not fit the case to say that he is reborn or 
not reborn or relHjrn and not reborn or neither reborn nor 
not reborn." * 

Jn spite of this repeated refusal to make any assertion 
one way or the other, Oldenbcrg came to the conclusion that 
it was a mere shirking of the question in order not to shock 
a weak-minded hearer.* lie quoted another legend of Vaccha- 
gotta, who came and asked Buddha whether the at man exists, 
and then whether it is non-existent. In each ease Buddha 
remained silent. After Vaccfmgotta had gone, Annnda 
asked Buddha why he did not reply. “ If, Anandn, when 
Vucchagotta asked, 11 is there an at man ? ’ I had said, 1 there 
is an at man,’ then I should have been one of those ascetics 
and brahmins who hold the doctrine of eternalism. But if 
1 had replied 1 there is no atman *, then I should have been 
one of those who hold the doctrine of annihilation. And if, 
when Yaoch&gotta asked 1 is then' an atman ’ ? I had replied, 
* there is an atman,' would it have been in accordance with 
the knowledge that all things are without atman ? " " No, 
Lord.” “ If I hod said, 1 there is no atman,’ the bewildered 
Vacchagotta would have become still more bewildered, 
thinking, * then did my atman exist before, and now it does 

not exist ? ' *’ 3 . , 

Olden berg's conclusion was, “through the shirking of 
the question as to the existence or non-existence of the 
ego, is heard the answer, to which the premises of the Buddhist 
teaching tendedt The ego is not. Or, what is equivalent: 
The Nirvana is annihilation. 11, 

1 Buddha , lit EngL tr.« p + TTi. 


» tfaniy., IV, 4UCL 
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It is certain, however, that tlds is a conclusion which the 
Buddhists never drew. In this very sulta annihilntionism 
is rejected. It is not really to the point to say that the 
Buddhist premises tended to this conclusion. The only real 
question is what conclusion did the Buddhists draw and 
what for them was the logical inference. Existence (frhniYi) 
for them depended upon knowledge obtained through the 
six senses, except the knowledge of the permanent attained 
at enlightenment. They recognized the individual as 
consisting of elements perccptihle to the senses. They hot! 
before them the question as to what becomes of him when 
everything that can be predicated of him is withdrawn. 
What the clairvoyants and spiritualists can tell us of dis¬ 
annul tc spirits is of no help here. That is merely about 
existence in another plane of the universe. The Buddhists 
had readied the conception of a state of which neither 
existence nor non-existence as we know' it could be asserted. 
They were not left in suspense that the answer might be one 
way or the other, The question was put in such a way that they 
rested certain that an answer was neither useful nor possible. 
This state is described with a wealth of epithets as, “ the 
harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the floods, 
the place of bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the 
supreme, the transcendental, the uncreated, the tranquil, 
the home of caw, the calm, the end of suffering, the medicine 
for all cvi], the unshaken, the ambrosia, the immaterial, 
the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, the un¬ 
ending, the bliss of effort, the supreme jny, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city ,* 1 1 These are names of Nirvana 
used by those who have realized it in this life, and in whom 
there is still a " substratum of existence ” as we know it. 
What when that substratum is withdrawn ? Then every¬ 
thing is withdrawn by which anything can be asserted. 
He who is released is “profound, immeasurable, hard to 
fathom, like the great ocean And if the disciples refused 
to assert anything, they were not agnosties or eel-wrigglers, 
but were merely thinking dearly and refusing to express 
the inexpressible. It docs not fit the case to assert existence 
or non-existence when its object has been explained as being 
of quite a different kind from that about which assertion 
is possible. 


1 Rhys Davids, Ear Iff Buddhism, p. 72. 
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There are two collections of verses attributed to several 
hundreds of monks and nuns, all of whom were held to have 
attained enlightenment. They contain no more guessing 
or theorizing about the ineffable and inexpressible than the 
words attributed to Rudd ha himself. ■ As Mrs. Rhys Davids 
says of the nuns, “ their verses do not seem to betray any¬ 
thing that can be construed as a consciousness that hidden 
glories, more wonderful than the brief span of 4 cool 1 and 
calm that they now know as Arahants, arc awaiting them/* 1 
Two of the " fervent utterances ” in the Uddna (vih, 1-3) 
have been held to be assertions of such hidden glories after 
deat h : 

There is the sla^e 0^aitma} k where there is neither curth water, 
tmr lire. no t wind, nor tlie stage of the infinity of space, nor the singe 
of nothingness, nor the stage of neither eOnstirsiiHnefi*a nnr man- 
tamtAmmxmt neither this world, nor the oilier woi-ld, nor sun and 
moon. There, monks, l say there is neither coming nor going* nor 
ifayblg nor piu&hi£ away, nor arising : without support ur going 
on or basis b It, This is I hr end of pain. 

There b an tinltom, an atibecomc, an umtmdt, an ytieompojndcd 3 
if there were not, then? would not lie jin c&ca|»c from the I Kim, the 
become, the made, the rcvmpounrled. But In-ctiuse there b an unborn, 
an tmlH.-miTii- r an |jntnadc t no uncumpouniled, therefore there is an 
meape from the hfirn. the Itecnmr. the nuuk, ao d eompo muted. 

This is a description in entirely negative terms of the Nirvana 
which every arahat attained, an emphatic assertion of what 
was to him the only reality. But of the state that the fimhnt 
may reach after death there is not a word* 

Oldeubcrg^ view may be token m representative of those 
investigators who would commit the Buddhists, in spite 
of all their efforts, to a one-sided dogmatism, and make them 
assert not what they themselves inferred, but what others 
thought they si urn Id do. 2 But Qldenberg later came to 
n different conclusion* He pointed out that there is a change 
of standpoint from the view that the question ought not lt> 
be answered to the view that it could not lie answered. 
{This merely means that different disciples discussed if in 
different ways,) The nun Khemu (again a disciple is 
expounding) says that the Lord has not explained it, just 
as no one can measure the water of the ocean, for, 44 freed 
from tlie designation of body (and the other constituents) 

1 Psalm* of ihr Stiffen* lulim!.. k*sL 

1 Tin* chief rrfurantjitivts -if the ttiinlhllatferil view urr Otilden (J\SJi 
inrt,, SAY) arui J- D'Atwia, tiuddhixl Ntrvfina, Cobmb, IB7I. 

a 
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a T&thagatu is profamndp immeasurable, hard to fathom* 
like the great ocean/ 11 Does the idea* says Oldenberg, which 
Buddhism had about that Beyond imply an absolutizing 
of individual being as in later Sunkhya, or had they floating 
]n their minds a universal absolute being in which the 
secret of achievement is realized ? From the way in which 
Buddhism treats this class of problems, or rather refuses to 
treat them, it follows that the ideas here in question can only 
be traced through a haze. But the traces that can be made 
out indicate rather that a universal being reaching far beyond 
the limits of the individual floated in their minds ; an 
absolute, naturally not as Wrftgnmd, because in fact they 
had no impulse to ask about a Wrftgrund, either openly 
or covertly, hut an absolute as final highest goal/' This is 
a withdrawal of the charge that if Buddha had drawn the 
last conclusion of his own principles, he would have arrived 
at annihilation. 

Dr. F. O, Schrader has attacked " the nihilistic conception 
of Puriiiibbinam" and defended * s the assertion to the 
contrary n < but without stating dearly what ho means by 
thi*.- He ^ays quite naively, I cannot here explain the 
reasons why, to my way of thinking, philosophy is forced 
tii accept the metaphysical conception of the Absolute 
One ” N*>t only that, but he is also certain that Buddha 
accepted it, * + It was the Buddha, without any doubt, who 
banished out of the world the last glitter of immutability, 
and liberated, on the other hand, from the last terrestrial 
feature it still pr messed, viz* consciousness, the notion of 
the Absolute/ 1 With such premises much can be proved. 

One of Or. Schrader's conclusions is that " It is beyond 
doubt tha* in Buddhr/s opinion there rests of the paritiibbuto 
(One who Iiels attained Nirvana) not the slightest shade of 
individuality”. It need hardly be said that this is only 
Dr. Schrader^ M way of thinking but it does involve a 
question more than once touched upon by the commentators. 
Already in the 1'panishads it was a problem whether the 
liberated at man knew that it was liberated, Indra was told 
that when (me is asleep, composed, and knows no dream p 
that is the fitman. With tins answer he was dissatisfied* 
for such a one does not know with the thought, 11 I am he/ 

1 Lthrt dn Vp. H p, 30G r 

1 ' 4 On the problem of Nirvana " JPTS+, p. 157. 
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so that he becomes one who has gone to destruction T *. He 
went back to know more, imt after five more years of study 
all he learnt was that while one is in the body there j$ no 
freedom front pleasure and pain; when he is without the 
body he is not touched by pleasure and pain. 1 

Buddhism makes no such confident assertion ns this, 
nor any positive statement at all about the final state of the 
released. The commentators, however, speak of the last 
consciousness and the last thought. It is in the form of 
consciousness that the individual esbts when transmigration 
takes place. The story is told of Godkika (Snmy. w i f 109) T 
who attained temporary release a six times, but fell away. 
On attaining it the seventh time he cut his throat. When 
Buddha and his monks came to see him, a dark cloud was 
moving in all directions. 41 That/ 1 said Fluddha, is Mira 
the wicked looking to see where God hike's consciousness 
has become established; but Godhika has attained Nirvana 
with consciousness not established anywhere." This does 
not tell anything positive about the state of Nirvana, bat 
it illustrates the doctrine that consciousness with all the 
other constituents of the individual “ stops ST [nirnjjhali) 
with the Heath nf the arahnt. 

Psychological theorizing* such as these do not tell us any¬ 
thing more about the fundamental question. The list of 
undetermined questions remained established like a creed 
throughout the history of Buddhism. The distinction of 
two kinds of Nirvana is probably such a development. It 
is one which would raise itself ns a problem after Buddha's 
death. In Dhummapnda 89 there is a reference to “those 
who have attained Nirvana in t lie world with the destruction 
of the asavas ". a The commentator here explains attained 
Nirvana " as attained by the two nttninings of Nirvana 
{dvihi parinibbonchi), ( 1 ) that which is with a remainder 
of substrate nf rebirth after reaching arahatship and getting 
rid of the course of the depravities, ami (2) that which is 

1 CtiaruL Vp„ viii, 11. 13. 

* Samntftn'imuilt, KaAOo t U l MvtftAl rf ; thti, according lo the rono 
rurntalon, wrt-i re tew of mind nbuunrd by practice of tlir tnrncw, atitl 
GodHika, Ibruutfli ftk‘kiir£S l omifcl rn>l mOhUin Tils state of trance, The 
Abhitthnrmaknifi (vi., 5K) ul«o ilim the raw of Godhakii, imrt says thal. 

although he fp]t from hLs »ta^ of temporary release, he >.li 1 1 not fall fmm his 
fcliktC of eraJuit. 

1 K/ifpiiJtmvJ * . . feta jmHtitLhuiil: here, again, the word *uppc¥cd to 
describe (liml NirvAnn is used of the Irving monk. 
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without ft remainder of substrate of rebirth with the cessation 
of the last thought and getting rid of the course of the 
kliatidhas. What is to In? understood by this substrate of 
rebirth has liecn disputed, for in Pali the term is upddi 
and in Sanskrit upadhi. 1 It Is now generally agreed to bo 
a collective name for the kbandhas, the elements constituting 
the individual, which at death, unless dispersed by know¬ 
ledge of the truths, continue their existence in a new birth. 
Th (; form that they have at the moment of conception is 
conscious ness (li/hiiiHfl, Cidal, and with enlightenment it 
is said to rcase. It is not said to be annihilated, but it stops 
or ceases (wtnijjWi) to transmigrate. What that implies 
may tie still farther argued, but it is known only to the 
ant hat. 

In tbese discussions tiv Sari putt a, Dhammndimiii. Khorua, 
and other disciples is it possible to distinguish any primitive 
teaching? They had before them a conception clearly 
separated out from two rival theories, the theory that there 
was something m the world of sense absolutely permanent 
and eternal, which they found to be contradicted by 
experience, and on the other hand the theory of annihilation, 
which contradicted their own theory of moral equity. 
Between these two they were not in a jiositioii of suspense. 
They knew that there was a state to he attained, which 
they defined only negatively, the goal of the Eightfold Path, 
the end of the disripie’s training in morality, concentration, 
and full knowledge. 

Doubtless all this was not explicit in the earliest teaching. 
We have the direct evidence of the various efforts of disciples 
to state it convincingly, and to restate it in opposition to 
rival theories. Hut even the earliest teaching about the seif 
was subordinate to the teaching about the filial end. Rival 
theories of the self were rejected because they were in conflict 
with the ideal of the goal. This ideal involved a system of 
discipline differing from all other Indian systems, and 
evidently due to the genius of one man. On this was based 
a system nf moral and mental training directed to one goal. 
The teaching it I an it that goal, we itLso have reason to believe, 
was due to one mind, the mind that taught the way to it. 

1 St* PTS. Dirl„ «.v„ iind H O. Lovt)oy, " Tlir tludiihnt technical 
tfrrns upddSna uni! tipadtevu/* JAQ-S.. j?t, H, p , liitl. 
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B UDDHA was not only “the teacher of the Way ” and 
“the producer of the unproduced Path " : he wus for the 
Buddhist the actuality of the central doctrine, the one who 
had lived it and reached the goal- Hence everything that 
we learn in the Scriptures about Ids personal history is 
coloured by dogmatic views concerning the nature and 
destiny of a Buddlm and of those acts which were essent ial 
steps in his career. The records of personal details which 
«e find in the Scriptures arc generally not the Buddha- 
word but additions due mainly to classes or renters [bhanaka) 
of the discourses. The two most important chesses were 
the reciters of the Digba and the reciters of the Majjhmia, 
and it is easy to sec that they possessed traditions which 
sometimes became iucorpurated in the text. Wv also had 
divergent traditions, for the Jataka commentator after 
telling how the four signs, which appeared to Gotama just 
before he left the world, occurred on different days, adds, 

“ the Digha-reciters, however, say that they happened on 
the same day.” 1 Evidently unwritten divergent traditions 

* This is most obvious iu the case of the statements attached 
to each discourse saving where and on what occasion it 
was given.* Some of these may be genuine records, hut the 
fact that in the cast of every' discuurse the same kind ot 
statement is given makes it probable that many of t em 
rest on surmise. Besides such formal statements we often 
find complete legends. These are most frequent m the 
Viliam, where each rule is furnished with an ncaount ol 
the event which led to its promulgation; but legends of 
the same kind occur in the suttas, their insertion there being 


1 «e «M«I and mvrtam* »n ™^!y-jndkwlwl, 

r cr StfraUM hs dvnam M oecsikm ut SSvutilu , jjt mrrt-lj blmiihl - 
'^ m - n , t i , imifiiJ siatenuclit ftbctul Buficlliu ■rtuvirip' tlKTC i"* ^ 

■& SSUSiSne iw -™,-m .•" “* 

fcu-1 llutt this work Logins without u md*iiia + 
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justified by the Buddha-word which they eon tain. Passages 
like these make it probable that they were part of a complete 
legend, hut a continuous life of Buddha, except in a very 
concise form, is not found until long after the close of the 
PAli Canon. In several schools the separate legends of the 
Vinaya were collected to form uu avadana, a complete 
account of the “ heroic deeds" of the Master. In the 
Mafiasanghikn school it was the Mahdvastiu From Chinese 
sources we hear of several Sarvostivada schools which had 
such a biography, and the Luttta-vttiara is probably a 
Mahlyina elaboration of a Sarvastty&da avadJbia. All 
these works conclude with the Enlightenment and the 
immediately following events of “setting in motion the 
Wheel of the Doctrine 

The Pali Canon has no such work, hut in several 
commentaries biographical accounts are found. Of these 
the most important is the Introduction to the Jdtaka, the 
A iddna-kathit. Its account of Buddha's previous existences 
is based on the Btiddhauamsa, and the story of his last 
existence ts taken from the commentaries and the Canon. 
Its special importance is that it shows a definite stage in 
the growth of the Buddha doctrine, as it can be compared 
both with what we find in other schools and with the state¬ 
ments in the Canon. Its chief difference from earlier accounts 
lie* in its developed doctrine of the Bodhbatta and his ten 
Perfections, the ten virtues which he practises during his 
preparation for Huddhnhood. They are mentioned only 
in the two latest books of the Sutta-pitaka. 

The author divides his account into three parts, nidanas, 
the 11 occasions " or causes which led to the events recorded 
in the tales. The first is the “ distant occasion ", the whole 
peiiod from the time when Got am a as the ascetic Sutntdhs 
SHW Dijmnknra Buddha, and made the resolution that he 
would not there and then realize the Doctrine, but would 
put that aim deliberately aside, and first win omniscience 
ami become a lluddha. He resolved that after having done 
mi lit 1 Mould embark on the ship of the Doctrine, and take 
gn at multihides across the ocean of transmigration, and then 
attain Nu-vfmn ", He meditated on the eight conditions for 
attaining Buddhaho wh and especially on the ten Perfections, 
Ha ten virtues which Bodhisattas' perfectly attain during 
their career-almsgiving, morality, renunciation, wisdom. 
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evert ion, patience, truth, resolution, friendliness,^equanimity. 
Dipankura prophesicd that his vow would be tulldled and 
so did all the succeeding Buddhas, under all o \\\ 
repeated his vow, until he was born as a g»d in the T . 

h< Then the second nidana, “ the non-distant;' ^egins with 
his last birth up to his attaining of enlightenment. W hen 
The thne for hi/lnst birth came, he made five great surveys 
ft'iiofccwia), and reflected on (l)the right time, u hen the age 
Ka U neither ton long nor too short tor them u> M 
nr, old ape and death; (2)the continent, Jambudipa (India), 
Z oulX™*-Budii ta, : W the country, which «. 
the Middle District, and in it was Kapilavatthu; (4) t he fami > , 
a nd he chose a kshatriya family, as that was then “ £*»* 
honour than the brahmin caste, and Wng Suddhodana 
would be his father; (5) the mother, queen Maya, because 
she was sober and had kept the five lay precepts from her 

'“itat Suddhodana »aa hia father only »» a legal aaw-* 
At the midsummer festival queen Maya took the eight 
L’posatha vows of abstinence, and entering her chamber 
fell asleep and dreamt a dream, In her dream the a u s 
; t Hm Of a White elephant appeared to enter her right 
side Her dream was interpreted by tbe brahmins- w io s 
hat she would have a son destined to be either a universal 
k i“* „ a Buddha. When the time of hi« birth drew near 
she^wUhed to go to her parent.' home hut » ho « he 
aliifhted to snort in the Lumbmi grove, and then. uu 

Sstatt. i»m. **»■ Br ? hm f K r “r r c ;j^ 

in a golden net, and from them the four Great Kings recti\ *d 
him and gave him to human beings Standing^tj« 
l,e faced the east, advanced seven steps, and said, 1 am 

th in the^eav^nof the Thirty-three the gods 

at the news. An ascetic named Kaladevala (or * 

had acquired the eight Attainments, went up tothia 

and learnt the cause of their rejoicing. Coming down he 

went to the king's abode and asked to sec the child. The 

Joy w^ presented to him, and the ascetic, who could 

» Tlioush qttWwasiwt * muSSIwSiiim W 

11 - - **■* ta 

the MU by tbe fact of lier talon g tbe 
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remember the future as well as the past, perceived that his 
uu ri death would take place before the boy became a Buddha. 
So he smiled and then wept, but he assured the people that 
lf was on "«"nt «f his own loss. 1 Five days afterwards 
the name-giving ceremony took place, and the brahmins 
agam prophesied that the child would become cither 
a universal king or a Iludrfha.* But one of them, Kondahna, 
prophesied lus huddhahood without a doubt. It was he who 
was the first to be converted by Buddha, The king was told 
, l,,s son w ould abandon the world on seeing the four 
signs : an old man, u sick man, a corpse, and a man who 
had renounced the world, so he set guards to ward off such 


I hr rest of this first period consists of tu$ life in his three 
palaces, his marriage (at the age of sixteen), and his skill 
and achievements in i he arts. The most interesting incident 
is that of the ploughing festival. While his father with a 
go]drn plough was performing the ceremony, the nurses 
placed him under a canopy beneath a rose-apple tree. Thev 
eft him. and lie imroedialdy sat up cross-legged and attained 

i !? f t , rH ” <e - WlltJ1 the nurses returned they found 
that the shadows of the other trees had moved, hut that 
f ' r ™ e r0! *-applc tree had stayed. This event is based on 
a phrase in the Cation (Majjh., i, UG), but other accounts 

Jr u much later, and one of them puts it on the dav before 
I hr (irrat Renunciation. 

When the gods thought that the time of his enlightenment 
T Ur ' thpy sent thc ft * Uf %». At the sight of 
If'*£fl T ^ T T i;h ilgitat€fl “>hew*. but at the sight 
nn^V , C demdcd tD kavc the .world that very day 
rilummg from the park in his chariot his father sent 

; \ 2 Tl%n :il n r' T b r i tU him * Hc "T 1 "* 1 . “ Rwbula 

2^35 , V T 1S 1 b ° ni * and Uhhuln his son’s name. 

! fl! ln hls cIt ' r - v ‘ hrough the city, and a maiden named 

»>«f itanUkU i„ tl«. |, c ;,l t0 EiTh?.’r'"T tK „ ,h ? nlr,,ft rtntin P *f 

t| mmltdftiHl net Lin] hnrftiwit rr r *i h ^ then? jyi tiicire 

need explaining »> w T ]l the reMmhi* *** thf dHtewncM 

ftimroo <tq»md i„ W w^ nw rr whv , ltlr nwtil 

ftpln the in hr>vi-n chnnkl i.L^* nlst *tu', who heard thr news 
Why Sinn-on i* w l> imrulu^tl ^ wwL££r^T?k by a “ l 

IsniMV w * HWk5 •**«. o"d tiwn fKjt at the child's 

*“ Siddhntlfea, hr * W aim in 
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Kisagotarou seeing him from the palace roof* in jny uttered 
this udana: 

Happy indeed is t he mother. 

f hippy Indeed is the father. 

1 hippy indeed in the wife. 

Whu hm nue-h b husband a* hr. 

The Eodhiswtia heard, and thought of the word ” happy ” 
(nibbuta , which also means ^extinguished ”}. He thought, 
i4 when the fire of passion is extinguished, the heart is happy ; 
when the fire of hate, the tire of stupidity are extinguished, 
it is happy; with the extinction of pride, false views, and 
all the depravities and pains, it is what is catted nibbtitan i T 
happy,” lie sent her a precious pearl necklace for having 
taught him a good lesson. 

In the night he awoke to find KLh dancing girls sleeping 
round him in disgusting attitudes, and filled with loathing 
he ordered his charioteer to saddle his horse. He thought 
he would look at his son, but fearing to awaken his wife, 
stopped, and left the palace. With his charioteer behind 
him he lied, crossing three kingdoms until he reached the 
river Ann ml. On the way he rejected the temptation of 
Mara, who promised him that in seven days he should Lh 
a universal king* 

He sent his charioteer back with his on laments and I he 
horse, but the horse died of grief. Cutting off his hair and 
beard, he received the eight requisites of a monk 1 from 
a Mahabrahma god, and went on to Rfijagnhu, There king 
Birnhisani was so pleased at his behaviour that he offered 
him entire sovereignty. The Bodhisatta refused, but promised 
that when he had attained Buddh&hood he would come lust 
to Bimbiiara’s kingdom. He then joined A lam Kuluma, 
but was not satisfied with his method of practising the 
attainments (of yoga) nor with that of Cddaka Itfmiaputta, 
so he left them, and began to “ strive the great striving", 
the practice of austerities, which he continued for six yews. 
Having carried this out to the uttermost he concluded that 
austcritics were not the way to enlightenment* and began 
to take solid AhmI again* Then the five monks who had joined 
him lost faith in him and left him, 

Sujutu, the daughter of a landowner, had vowed to make 
a than buffering to a certain god of a banyan tree* That 

* Tnrw robe*, howl, rai^r, fimJk-, girdle, am! w»ter-*trmmer; ef. p, 10+ 
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night the Bodhisatta had dreamt five dreams, from which 
he knew that he would that day win enlightenment. He 
went and sat under the tree, and Sujata, thinking he was the 
tree god, gave him the offering in a golden bowl. This is 
described in great detail, for it was the only food that he 
received during the next forty-nine days. After eating it 
he took the golden IxjwI (his own had miraculously vanished) 
and set it floating on the river, saying, “ if to-day I shall 
be able to become a Buddha, let this bowl go up'stream; 
if not, let it go down stream." It went up, sank in a whirl¬ 
pool. and struck the bowls of the three previous Buddhas. 

Then he went in Hie direction of the Bodhi tree. On the 
way a grass-cutter gave him eight handfuls of grass for 
the scat. He sat down facing the east with the words, 11 may 
skin, sinew, nud hone dry up as it will, my flesh and blood 
grow dry in my body ; but without attaining complete 
enlightenment I will not leave this scat." At that time the 
god Mara, thinking " Prince Siddhattha wants to escape 
from my realm, now I will not let him escape ", advanced 
from the north with his army, which stretched out to the 
mountains encircling the world. All the gods fled, but the 
Bodhisatta protected himself by thinking of the ten perfec¬ 
tions, which in past lives he had perfectly practised, Mara 
sent storms of wind, rain, rocks, blazing weapons, charcoal, 
ashes, sand, and mud, but in vain. Mara then said, 
“ Siddhattha, get up from that seat, it does not belong to 
you. it belongs to me.” The Bodhisatta replied, “ Mira, 
von have not fulfilled the ten Perfections, nor the minor 
Perfections, nor the supreme Perfect ions, nor even the five 
great Renunciations, and other practices. This seat docs not 
belong to you, it belongs to me." Mara in rage then hurled 
his wheel weapon, but it became a canopy of flowers, and 
the Bodhisatta said, "Mara, who is your witness that you 
have given alms ? '* A shout burst forth from Mura's host, 
" 1 witness, I am witness.” Then Mara said. ” Siddhattha, 
who is your witness that you have given alms ? ” The 
Bodhisatta had no living witness, but with his right hand he 
touched the earth and said, “ of mv great gift of the seven 
hundreds in my birth as Vcssantara are you witness or not 
witness i And the great earth with a roar surpassing 
tlu 1 roar of Maras hosts, said, 41 I was then your witness,” 
When Mara's elephant heard the words, “you gave. 
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Suldhattha r the great giH P the highest gift/ 1 he fell on his 
knees, and the host fied in all directions- The gods returned 
and sang a song of victory. 

It was while the sun was still over the horizon that the 
host was put to flight. In the first watch of the night the 
Bodhisatta attained the knowledge of his former existences, 
in the second the divine eye, and in the last the knowledge 
of Causal Origination. At dawn he |jenctratcd the knowledge 
of omniscience, and the whole ten thousand world system 
was illuminated. Amid the wonders that appear when all 
Buddhas penetrate omniscience he uttered this nddna * 

Through worldly round of many hi.rtlis 
I riui my euurae, but did not find. 

Seeking the builder of llir house ; 

Painful is birth ogam wad again. 

House-builder l l behold thee now, 

A^ain a house thou shall not build ; 

AH thy rafters arc broken now. 

The ridge-pole also is destroyed : 

My mind, its demerits dissolved* 

The end of cravings has attained, 1 

The lust epoch* + * the present occasion, 11 now begins. The 
next seven weeks were spent by the now Enlightened One 
(buddha) at or near the Bodhi tree. During the fifth week 
he sat under the goatherd's banyan tree, where he was 
tempted hy the three daughters of Mam. Craving. Hate, 
and Lust, but in vain* In the sixth week a storm arose, and 
a nuga (snake-king) protected him with his hood. On the 
forty-ninth day Sakka brought him a fruit and water, and 
two merchants p Tapassu and BhoJluka* who were passing, 
brought him food. But he had no bowl, so the four Great 
Kings brought four sapphire bowls, winch he rejected, then 
four stone ones* which he accepted, and fitted them together 
so that they miraculously became one. And the two merchants 
took refuge in Buddha and the Doctrine. 

Going to the goatherd 1 ® banyan tree Buddha deliberated 
whether he should teach the doctrine to others. Then Brahma 
Saliampatip thinking that the world would be destroyed* came 
with a train of gods and implored him to teach- He promised* 

* Ttil* Lfl DAp,p 1S3, I54p and nororditin io ihte tflutftfcn they *» tine Rni 
words of the Buddlm-uttirnuice. In the rhumrf, i, 2, another set ofv ciiu 
IS givrn, The fliuiTnentalisn tm rd t»lh tfmditicns. Sanskrit itccmints give 

Mill other*. 
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and thought lirst of going to his old teacher A lira, but on 
applying his mind saw that he had diet! a week before. Then 
he thought of UtMaka, but he had died the evening before* 
su thinking of the five disciples who hail left him he knew 
that they were in the deer park of Benares, and derided to 
set turning the Wheel of the Doctrine’ 1 * there. When the 
disciples saw him coming, they decided to pay him no 
reverence beyond offering him a seat. Hut Buddha knowing 
their thoughts pervaded them with love* so that they could 
not keep their resolve, but showed him all respect* They 
addressed him by name or as friend P but he explained that 
he was Samnumimhuddha,. the fully to lightened. Then he 
preached the Dh^mmacakkuppavattana-suUa^ the discourse 
of setting in motion the Wheel of the Doctrine. Komlafma 
at once attained the fruit of entering the stream* and the 
other four on each of the Folio whig days. On the fifth day 
tic preached the Anpltalaklcliarta-sutta, on the marks of non- 
soul* and all attained amhatsliip. 

Afterwards he converted Vasa* a wealthy young man of 
Benares* and then his tifty*four companions, and when he 
had passed the period of Retreat* he sent the whole sixty 
nut in different directions on alms pilgrimage. 1 He himself 
went on to Urn vela* converting thirty noble youths on 
i he way* whom he also sent on pilgrimage. At Umvela 
he converted the three brothers Kmssapa* matted-haired 
ascetics, with their followers* and took them with him to 
Riijagahu, There he was honourably received by Rimbisnra. 
who presented a park called the VHuvana (bamboo grove) 
near Rajagaha for a monastery of the Order. At that time 
SSriputts and MoggaJJana, two friends who had left the world* 
were converted* and became the two chief disciples* 3 * S 
The next spring he visited his father at Kapilavatthu. 
He was well received, but hud to work a miracle in order to 

1 It do #3 not IlCie iicLuidly «iy prciiel] + but in lYn.. ^ 21, the WunJi alt? 

11 U ;u S. tbt‘ doctrine, pood in the bepnnin^ pood in the middle, jlimm! in tile 
end in the spirit juid chi’ letter ; prefect* aa entirely cowplfl? and purified 

reliiriuu* life M * 

* Their van venfe)n wus due to AssdJL one of the fVs’c monks wtw> repeated 
to Sfmputl:i vtr« i — 

S If Lhiu|3 I ] uit jirorad from a i'ihiv 
Their the Tatlul^nla hits tuld. 

And »l*> their msaiitir* t 
Thus leurtm the ascetic. 

This ip the famous verse which h m been round inscribe*! in rmany pbiire* in 
Sun ti jiiriia. 
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make the proud Sakyas do obeisance to him. He converted 
his father and Mah&pajapnU his amit ; but his wife, who 
like him had adopted the ascetic dress, refused to go to sec 
him. She said, k * if I have any excellence, my master will 
come himself to my presence, and when he comes, I will 
reverence him.” Buddha approved of her wish, went to see 
her, and she came swiftly, clasped his ankles, placed his 
feet round her head, and' did reverence to him according 
to her desire. He also converted his half-brother, Nanda. 
son of Mahapajii|nil1, against his will, and his son Rahula, 
and returned to RA jaga! in. 

At that time a merchant of SavatthT, Sudatta, known by 
his title Anathapindika (giver of alms to the unprotected), 
visited RAjagftha. lie was converted, and invited Buddha 
to Savattht Then he presented the Order with the monastery 
of the Jet&vuna (grave of .lets) which he purchased by 
covering the ground with gold pieces. 1 

Here the Jatnka account ends. The commentary on the 
Buddhnramstt, commenting on the life of Uotama, gives in 
almost the same words an account of the period from his 
decision to be bom down to the first sermon, and in the 
introduction an account of the events From the Renunciation 
down to his promise to Brahma that he would preach. Its 
most important contribution to the legend is the list of places 
where Buddha stayed on his aims pilgrimages during the 
first twenty years of his preaching. After that time be 
stayed at Savattlil, either at the Jctavnna or at the monastery 
built by the great lay woman Visikha in the Eastern Park 
(Pubbarfima), The importance nf this list is that it helps 
to date a number of legends that occur in the Canon and 
the commentaries. They have been woven into a continuous 
legend in the Maldiankdmvallhu* But as the legends, when 
they occur in the Canon, are without any indication of date, 
the probability is that their chronological arrangement is 
due to the author of that list, and that the dates are merely 
the result of inference. There is a similar Tibetan chronology, 
but it takes no notice of the permanent residence at SivatthJ, 
and the places mentioned show no sort of eorresjHindcncc, 


1 According to Fin., ii. 1M, a mall portion remained unwwW, and ™ 
mmpTelfd by Prince ,lcta. from whom the ynniml h.ul . 

1 Tilts bar been UMlilated from tln> BunncW by l. Bamttt {J AOS.^ 
ISM) os '* Life nf Umidnnw ", and by Bi*tuii> Bigandftt m Tht I.ift or Ltgtwt 
GdudamiK Ith tfdi. 1DJ1- 
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The importance of these commentaria] accounts is due 
to the fact that we are able to compare them with the Canon, 
both with regard to the development of the legendary and 
historical portion, and also (much more important for our 
present purpose) with regard to the doctrine of the nature 
of a Buddha, 

It is naturally in the distinctly legendary portion of the 
Canon that we chiefly find biographical mutter* The 
AmbaffAa-mtta (Dtgha* i) gives the story of the founding 
of the Saky& dun by the sous of king Okkaka. The Mahdvastu 
(ip 348) also gives it* and continues it down to Suddhodana, 
This continuation occurs in the Pali only in tlie commentaries* 
but it forms a continuous legend, and the portion in the 
Digha appears to be a piece of the legend inserted by the 
Dlgtia-reciters* When we come to the birth of Buddha we 
tind> at least in some portions of the Canon, a Bodhisatta 
doctrine. The Mahnpadtlmi-juUa {Digha, ii, 1) tells of six 
previous Buddhas and of the marvellous events at the birth 
of a Bodhisatta* These events are also recounted of Gotama 
himself in the ,( Suttaof the marvellous and wondrous events * r 
(Majjh. t iii, 138). The Bodhisatta descends fi mindful and 
conscious" from the Tusitu heaven, he stays visible us 
a thread through a precious stone, is received by the gods 
at his birth, and his mother dies after seven days. The 
Mahdpaddna ^utta also gives the names of Ids caste* gotra, 
age, tree of enlightenment, two chief disciples, the number 
of his disciples, the names of his chief attendant, his father, 
mother p and city. 

In the SuUampata several ballads occur, which were 
the common property of different schools, the story of the 
sage Asita^s visit, GoUnm’s meeting with Bimbisura after 
leaving his home, and his temptation by Mara while practising 
austerities. This is not the story of the great contest, though 
this is referred to in the poem. These ballads imply a further 
extension of literary activity* as they appear to be based 
on the prose legends already existing in the nidanas of the 
reciters. 

Another incident connected with his birth is the list of 
the thirty-two auspicious marks on the body* These arc 
given in several suttas. They are said to indicate that their 
owner will become either a universal king or a Buddha, 
ami they are evidently a case of the widely spread art of 
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fortune-telling by bodily mark*, angfivijjd, which is 
deprecated in the Hrohmajak-.ndiu. 

There is one reference to Gotama*s luxurious life in his 
three palaces and a description of his renunciation stated 
so vaguely that it seems to imply no knowledge of the well* 
known picturesque legend i 

Now before my eulightciimenl, white yet a bcfelhkmti and noi yrt 
fully enlightened, I thought, opprrwqvc Ls lifts in i* turnse* a piece of 
dust* In the free air is fibiuulnameiit of the world. Not easy is it for 
him who dwells in a house to practise a completely folk completely 
pure, and perfect religious Life. What if I remove my hair and beard, 
und putting on yellow robes go forth from a house to a houseless life, 

Kow ut ariollser time, while yet u boy. a bbiek-hcired lad in the 
prime of youth, in the llrst stage of life, w hile my unwilling mother und 
father wept with tear-stained faces, 1 cut off my hair and beand. und 
pulling on yellow' role# went forth from a house to a houseless life, 1 

Two accounts seem to be here combined, and the latter 
is not even in harmony with the legend* However, the main 
dates are given in a verse quoted both by Thera vadins und 
SarviLstivadins : 

At nine and twenty years of fl§c» Sulihadra, 

1 left the wortd, nay rtmh for the good pursuing ; 

Xnw fifty v«irs and me yfflr more nrc oitr, 

Since I went forth and left the world. Suhlmdni. 

Morality* conctntmlksn liavc T practised. 

And knowledge, loo, with h ingle mind attentive p 
Preaching the limits of the noble doctrine : 

Outride the rouge thereof is no ascetic* 1 

The attaining of enlightenment is told several times in 
the actual words of the attaining of fhe four trances and the 
destruction of the asavas. as in the S&maSmpkuta- 
stiUa (p. 47). It is quite abstractly put, and neither the 
fight with Him nor even the tree is mentioned. But in the 
Ariyapariye&ana-sntia i, 160) there is a long piece of 

narrative, telling how lie left his weeping parents, how he 
visited A|lira and I'dd&ka and left them dissatisfied, and 
how he sought for the peace of Nirvana and attained it. 
No details of the Enlightenment are given here. The narrative 
continues with his doubt whether to preach the doctrine, 
and his consent* which he gave when Brahma came and 
implored him, next his intention to preach first to his old 
teachers* and his visit to Benares, where he found the five 

* AfajpjA., I, 240, 

* Ah &al., it, 231 % Dlgha* U, 151. The Th li b ccmirt Mid nimt" hna 
S amt €. 
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disciples, and convinced them that he was an arahut and 
fully enlightened* but there is no mention here of the so- 
called First Sermon. 

Much of this narrative also occurs m the Vinaya, but there 
it is in the third person. The Vinaya quotes many sutta 
parages verbally, and it is unlikely that it would alter the 
words of the sacred text- It is thus more prol>able that the 
story existed first as part of the tradition of the reciters, 
from where it was inserted !>oth in the V in ay a and the suit a, 
but in l he latter was changed to the first person. Another 
Mujjhima passage gives an account of the ext re me austerities 
before enlightenment* which appears to have once formed 
part of the same narrative or the same collection of 
traditions. 1 

The legend is continued in the Vinaya in connection with 
the rules for admission to the Order, the conversion of Vasa 
and his companiom, the three Kassapas, Bimbisirm, and the 
two chief disciples; the visit to K&pii&vatthu and the 
conversion of his family. The most significant of later events 
arc the schism of Devadatta (see p. 24) and the admission 
of women. In the fifth year Suddhodana died, and his widow 
Mahupajupati asked [permission fcp enter the Order. Buddha 
with great reluctance consented, but prophesied that the 
good doctrine would lust only five hundred years* otherwise 
it would have lasted a thousand, 1 

Alt the Vinaya narratives are pure legend except where 
suit as happen to l>e quoted. The must extensive of the 
narratives b the Muhdpannibbdna-sutta [BJgha f Li + 72), 
This is properly a legend, not a discourse at all. The only 
reason why it is among the suit as is that so many discourses 
in it are given as being uttered by Buddha at different stages 
of his journey.* As has been pointed out (p. 2ft) M. Fiuot 
considers it to have been continuous with the legend of the 
first two Councils in the appendix to the A*inaya. 1 It tells 
of lluddha's journey from Rujaguha to Vrsfdi and lib keeping 
Retreat there. At the end of Retreat (i.e* in October after 
the ruins) he prophesied his attainment of Nirvana in three 

1 A/qj/fe., I, 210 ■ a I t (850}, c^jic ntijily I he samr EcooilTlt. 

1 rain., iL 353; this occur* tdsu Ang. f iv r 271 ; mother caw qf legend* 
eiKsainson to Ritta aiud Vlniyi. 

1 They have been idenlifkd |>v iihv* Uavkh in Ok if., ii h TL 

* Th» h m U^n practically pruml by Dr, Obermilirr, trim hu *huvm it, n 
tlie iu'n opt twttmlly combined in the Tibrturi Vinauft-kthuilfftfoi. IHQ+> 
11*32 h p. "SI. 
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months. He then went on by stages to KiudnartU 1 where his 
deal h took place between two sala trees. These data imply 
that it took place at the end of December, and this agrees 
with the statement that the sSla trees were in (lower out of 
season. Later tradition, however, plac^ the day on the full- 
vnoon day of the month Vesakha (Aprii-May), which was 
also the day of his birth and enlightenment. 

The Mahdparinibbdna-suiia underwent much elalxiratbn 
in other schools. Several forms of it exist in Tibetan and 
Chinese* The latter have been discussed by Dr. Pmduski 
without reaching any definite conclusion as to the historicity.® 
A shorter form occurs in the Canon itself (Samy., i. 157), 
but this may be an extract and not an earlier form. That 
the Pali cannot be an early record is shown by the references 
to the practice of pilgrimages to the places of Huddhas 
birth, his enlightenment, his first preaching, and his complet 
Nirvana. 

These passages show us that when the Canon was closed 
there was in existence a legend whose main outlines were 
fixed much in the same form as wc now know' it, H is 
unnecessary here to discuss the details of the history- The 
early period is one which would naturally be less if at all 
known to the early disciples, and would also lend itself to 
the activities of devout imagination. For the later period 
there "was continuous memory and tradition, which point 
to the work and activity of a great religious genius. 

There Is one legend which has received a quite dis¬ 
proportionate amount of attention, the contest with Mara. 
In itself it is an important mythological legend, but it is 
never told in the Scriptures, and is never there connected 
with any point of doctrine. Even in its developed form* as 
in the Jatnkup it has no doctrinal significance. Got&inn there 
goes to the tree to win enlightenment, and Mam tries to 
drive him away because the seat is his. He fails to do so 
because Gotama has kept certain virtues in perfect ion* 
and Mara's host flees. Then Gotnma proceeds to meditate 
and attain complete knowledge. Thus in between the story 
of his visiting other teachers in his search fur lhe right 
method with his years of striving and just before his enlighten- 
meat comes the tight with Mura without any organic 

* It was identified by Cunnin^!i*MU with Kjuiu in tiir Gonddifur District. 

1 *■ U Fariairvilrm ct Its futu-rutlkf du BikUJJbC' J-^-a 1BIB, i. 
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connection. There can be little doubt t hat the figure of 51 lira 
the wicked (Afdro pdpimd) comes from the hrah manic legend 
of Death the wicked (Afjrti/uA pdpmd). 1 If we knew more 
of the origin of this legend, the origin of the myth would 
mi doubt be dear. There are other brahmanie legends of 
fights with monsters* such as Indm with Namuei t and MEra 
is once actually railed Nitmuci (Sn. f 4S9)« Whether it was 
originally a sun myth or a myth of the light for the tree of 
immortality is a question for the comparative mythologists* 1 
It is not now the fashion to assume that all the stories told 
by primitive peoples, which we call myths, were nature- 
myths. 

There is no evidence that the Buddllists understood it 
in either sense. They have preserved the story of the fight 
for the place under the tree, but have not made it an essential 
part of the story* The figure of Mara was adopted* but Ids 
character was changed. He is not merely the god of death, 
but lord of the realm of sense. That is where the story fa 
made to fit into the Buddhist plan of salvation, Mara says, 
* prince Siddlmt tha wants to escape from my realm.As 
a personification of lust or craving he appears in the 
Scriptures repeatedly. The figures in his army are Lusts. 
Aversion, Hunger and Thirst, Craving, Sloth and Indolence, 
Cowardice, Doubt* Hypocrisy, and Stupidity (5n +l 436). 
Here we have the personified fetters that every disciple 
must break in his fight with Mara, lord of the senses* They 
appear again as the three daughters of M am : Craving, 
Aversion, and Lust. In this character Mara appears as the 
tempter, asking Buddha both before and after his enlighten¬ 
ment to attain temporal dominion or to rely on good works. 
There is a whole section in the Satpyutte, where Mara appears 
as the tempter of Buddha and the disciples. In scholastic 
Buddhism he is identified with the fetters and depravities. 
When the Bhamm&pada (46) says Ck fight Mara with the 
weapon of wisdom ”, the corn men tut or explains, 41 repel 
kilemmiira™ Mara of the depravities, and repeatedly in 
Aljhklhiimma greed appears as Mara T s share, Marifs fish- 
hook, 5!fira T s realm. The four 5fiLras of scholasticism art 

1 J. Si lic-ftrlftwiiz. " Kcups Mstt rri;il fiber die rruinichhi tthe Urtt-elc und rfi* 
En \ lUchUii£ r* 7-amuilranu-, r ’ 7.f luM ,. U*2U h ai7. 

1 J. II, Kent, GtttK i+ijftA i' tan /iff Ihuldhixmt fur the former theory. 
E, Seujkrt, tur fa h'gttfdf tit Ituddha for the latter- Sjff nts® Bit, Hk Mura ° 

in KHE. Fcj the bmhiuinieal legend see SelufuloirilL 
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(l) the khandhas, (2) the depravities* (3) the god MSm, 
(i) death. 

As may be seen from the biographical details mentioned 
in the Scriptures, the Buddhists are more interested in those 
events of Buddha's life that have a doctrinal significance 
than in those which appeal to the historian. A whole sutta 
is devoted to Ids conception and prenatal exi site nee, and 
nothing further except the visit of As it a h told until he left 
the world. But not all these details can be referred to the 
state of the legend at one time. Wheat we find him mentioned 
in some discourses as a great ascetic and teacher without 
any reference to a former existence or former Buddhas, 
we seem to have an earlier stage of tradition than that which 
puts him in the succession of former teachers. Tills is borne 
out. by the fact that in the four Nikayos only six previous 
Buddhas are mentioned* Even this does not appear primitive, 
but the names are common to all schools* In the Buddha- 
z:®tn#a, one of the latest works in the Canon, a list of twenty- 
seven is given* and under Buddha Dlpankara, the twenty- 
fourth before Gotama, Gotam& is said to have first made his 
vow to become Buddha, The other schools also mention 
Dtpankara, but the numbers and names of the others vary 
considerably. This implies a later and independent growth 
of the legend. 

Wc do not know enough of the historical background of 
Buddhism to be able to say how the conception of a hodhi- 
sal fa* a being predestined to buddhahood* began. With the 
belief in reincarnation the conception may well have 
originated among the Buddhists independently. But the 
Jains also have a list of twenty-three leaders preceding 
MnhiLVfra, their last teacher. It Is probable also that 
Mahavira's predecessor, PaTsva, was a historical personage, 
so that for the Jains there was a starting point for the forma¬ 
tion of a series* As both these leaders wore earlier than 
Buddha* there was here also a starting point for a rival 
series by the Buddhists. 11 is, uf course* possible to suppose 
that even before Buddha there were traditions of earlier 
Buddhas, but there is nothing in the texts to support this. 
The fact that there were stupas to earlier Buddhas in Asoka’s 
time proves nothing, for the doctrine of earlier Buddhas 
was then established. The doctrine of a Bodhisatta as a being 
who acquires six or ten perfect virtues in order to attain 
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liuddhahnod is certainly later than the bulk of the Canon, 
Even the Abhiclhumma work Puggala-panfratti, which 
describes different characters from that of the vicious man 
up to the perfect Buddha, makes no mention of theBddhbattn. 

We find descriptions of lhiddha in the Scriptures which 
describe him merely as n great teacher* Not even lib royal 
descent is there mentioned. He is described as one who has 
abandoned a great family circle, and has gone forth from 
a wealthy kshatriya family. He is beautiful and virtuous 
and a great teacher. In the words of the formula to be used 
when meditating on Buddha he is “ the Lord* the Arahat, 
the Fully enlightened, endowed with knowledge and conduct, 
the Sugato (he who has well gnneb knower of the world, ihe 
supreme charioteer of men to lie tamed* the Buddha, 
the Lord Thb is not the humanized [portrait of a divine 
being, but an expression of the belief in an historical being, 
a belief which remained in spite of all the growl h in the 
wonderful qualities that became attributed to him. In the 
description in the Mujjhima of his attaining enlightenment 
he is spoken of jls acquiring those qualities which any arahat 
attains, But as Buddha he differs by being the discoverer 
of this attainment, and the attainment itself implies the 
possession of marvellous powers far beyond those of ordinary 
men. The qualities of a Buddha became an increasing list 
of powers possessed by him alone. 

Already the Jains claimed omniscience for their leader. 
They are said to have held that he was M omniscient, all- 
seeing, and possessed complete knowledge and insight; 
that whether walking or standing, asleep or awake* know¬ 
ledge am! insight were continually present; n . This claim b 
ridiculed by the Buddhists, and the omniscient teacher is 
described as so ignorant that he goes for alms to a house not 
knowing that it is empty, or as having to ask his way to 
a village Buddha is represented as denying that he claims 
such omniscience, 1 What he chums is the three knowledges, 
(1} that he remembers numberless pant existences* as Ear 
back as he wishes, (2) that with hb divine eye he can see 
beings passing away and being reborn according to their 
karma, (3) that with the destruction of the ebavas he has 
of himself attained and realized release of mind and know¬ 
ledge in this life and abides in it, 

1 t* 4S3. 
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These arc the knowledges attained by all arhats. differing 

only in the length of time that they can remember. The 

question is raised in Alajjhitna, iii, 8, whether there is a monk 
endowed in every way with the qualities that the Lord 
possesses. The only difference there mentioned is that the 
Lord was the originator of the Path, the knewer of the 
unknown Path, and the preacher of the Path that had not 
been preached. There we find the person of Buddha simplv 
described in a way which is sometimes supposed to Ik 1 a 
modern rationalized portrait. The special qualities and 
marvellous powers of Buddha are many, but we sec 

their growth from simple beginnings. The superhuman 
qualities ascribed to the iirahat were enough to give them 
a start. We find them already developed in the ten powers 
(hula) of a Buddha : 

( 1 ) He knows what is possible ns possible, and what is 
impossible as impossible. 

(2) lit knows tin ripening of karmns, past, present, and 
future. 

(3} He knows whither nil paths (of conduct) lead. 

(f) He knows the many and various elements or factors 

of the world (existence). ... * 

(5) He knows the various intentions of individuals. 

(fl) JJe knows the faculties of other beings, whether quick 
or slow, etc. 

(7) He knows the impurity, purity, and growth of tlic 
trances, releases, concent rat ions, and attainments. 

(8) He knows numberless former existences. 

(<i) With his divine eye he sees iiemgs passing away and 
being reborn according to their k&fitiii, 

(10) With the destruction of the usavii* fie has of himself 
attained and realized release of mind and knowledge in this 
life and abides in it + l 

The last three of these arc the three knowledges of the 
arhat and are those which Buddha was said to claim when 
lie was asked if he was omniscient (p. 148}. Apparently when 
that sutta was compiled there was no claim to omniscience. 

Hut this quality came to be attributed to h n, though not 
in the form adopted by the Jains. It is found in the latest 
parts of the Canon, and appears to be a development of the 

1 Mirftt,, t, CO ; Dht., TO ; MtyaL, ? j Tonunentary in 335-514*. 
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doctrine of the ten powers* How omniscience differs from 
the knowledge involved in the ten powers is discussed by 
Rudrihaghosa in commenting on the above passage. Other 
schools, he says, say that the knowledge of the ten powers 
is not knowledge of particulars, while omniscience is. Rut 
Buddhaghoso [mints out that this is not the principle of 
division. Through the ten powers Buddha knows each one’s 
particular duty, and omniscience is everything beyond 
this. It is ordinary human knowledge infinitely extended, 
but it is riot the knowledge which produces release. By it 
one might know the trances or the magic powers, but not 
he able to perform them. One might know the Path, but 
could not thereby get rid of the depravities. That belongs 
to the three knowledges of the Path. They are intuitive 
and direct, ami have to be realized. 

The omniscience attributed to Buddha is not what the 
Jains claimed for their leader, the view that complete know¬ 
ledge is continually present, but that Buddha can so direct 
his attention that anything can come within the “ knowledge 
net ” (nanajdla), the range of his knowledge. Still further 
classification is found in the scholastic list of the five eyes 
of Buddha : (l) the eve of flesh, which is keen enough to see 
to the distance of a league ; (2) the divine eye (ninth power); 
(®) the eye of wisdom (panmi), which he possesses as the 
discoverer of the Path ; (4) the Buddha-eye, by which he 
knows the hearts and intentions of individuals (sixth power); 
(5) the universal eye, or omniscience, 1 
The attributes of Buddha go an increasing, but the develop¬ 
ment is modified by the rise of the bodhisatta doctrine, 
su that the whole doctrine is one of the development of an 
individual from the time when he makes the vow and 
practises and cultivates for ages all the qualities that finally 
result in Ehiddhahood. The further development of the 
Buddha doctrine must, therefore, be considered along with 
I ho teaching concerning a predestined Buddha. 

The names and titles of Buddha arc many. The 
MahanyuipatH has a list of eighty-one, many of the m heing 
merely poetical epithets. The best known of these is 
Sdktjajniini. “the recluse of the Sukyns.” His personal 
name, not found in the Scriptures, is given as Siddhattha 
(*Skt. Siddhtirtlm), " he whose aim is accomplished.” The 

1 MtrhAnitfd^ i;u. 
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name Cot am a {Skt. Gautama) is not a personal name, 
but the name of his elan or gotra, and practically cnrresjwnd* 
to a surname. As the Gautamas were a brahmin dan it 
has been surmised that in tl.is case the gotra was really 
that of the brahmin through whom brahmin rites were 
introduced, just as the neighbouring tribe of Hallas were 
called Vasts lit has from another brahmin gotm. Ihe clan 
name was the usual name of address, unless a title was used, 
and hence brahmins are represented as addressing him as 
Gotama. The title used by disciples is Bhagavut, “ Lord, 
a term used also by the Joins and various Hindu sects lor 
their special deity. The translation “ Blessed One ” is a nierc 
transference from Christian hagiology. 

The essential name is Buddlia, 1 the enlightened. Jma 
“ conqueror,” is also found, but the. Jains have adopted 
it us the special title of their own leaders. The name I atha- 
gata occurs as the name by which Buddha refers to himself. 
The derivation is not quite certain, for it might mean either 
“ thus gone ” (totkSrgata) or “ thus come ’ v [ttilha^gam), 
but similar compounds like stt-gala (well-gone) and aamyag‘ 
gtita (duly gone) make the former the more probable, 1 hr 
word is quite clear in its literal meaning of “ having arrived 
at such a state". Patim drstvti taihdgaiat;i, "having seen 
her husband reduced to such a condition," is said of 
Damaynntl in the Makabhtimta. Buddhaghosa analyses 
the word in both ways, and explains it as " having come 
{and having gone) like the former Buddhas . 'f- hav '”E 
acquired the same qualities and performed the same essential 
actions. But Buddhaghosa goes on to take another meaning 
uf taiha. If a thing is thus or so, it is opposed to what is not 
so, what is wrong, or perverse, vitaiha. Hence an adjective 
taiha, ** true," has been evolved, and Buddhaghosa, starting 
from this, finds six other meanings in it. There is no doubt 
that for the devout Buddhist all the meanings are there. 
We can, therefore, admit that “he who has won truth 
fairly represents one meaning which the later Buddhists 
found in it, hut this meaning has beta deduced from latha- 
gata, and it cannot he proved that this, and not talhagata, 
was the original form. 1 There is no doubt that the Jfabnaufit 


1 s** Laid CMmct*. ISM, p. 113 ; Mis. Klin Davids, t mutation 

of lw£fL.,u«n!j«ni\ 31. BwHtaslKW'* tfsiha^tU) b j-nmunatlcolH 
belter, but Fiat more probable. 
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(ii t 2C6) understood it in its primary meaning, where it makes 
Kfilu, the NAgrt king, thus address Gotama on the day of 
his enlightenment: 

Ev t n b & KrokurchandB goe*, 

Kon^kmnnnr, and Ku^vnpa, 

So dost thou go (tuthd gatdnLTi) t O greM hot?, 

HuddEm to-day wilt thou become* 


CHAPTER XII 

DEVELOPMENTS IN ABHIDHAMMA 


W ITH Asoka in the middle of the third century b.c. 

Buddhism comes into the light of secular history. 
Both Pali ami Sanskrit schools possess legrnds about As oka, 
and we have the contemporary evidence of his edicts, 1 
The legends, as we have seen (eh. Ill), are late traditions, 
and the most important event for the history of Buddhism, 
the third Council, is unknown to the Sanskrit tradition and 
ignored in the edicts. But, even if the Council really took 
place, we learn nothing about the state of the Canon as 
a whole, for it wa_s still unwritten, nnr do we know wliat 
took place at the Council beyond the fact that the work 
the Kathavallhu is said to have ljeen spoken at it. 

The edicts of Asoka arc found in various places from the 
extreme north-west of India to as far south as Mysore. 
There is a set of fourteen rock inscriptions, which are found 
repeated in various places, six pillar-edicts, and a number of 
minor inscriptions. Two of the rock-edicts are dated in the 
twelfth year of Asoka’s consecration, which would make 
their date about 253 B.C. 

Among the references of religious interest is the state¬ 
ment in Rock-Edict XIII, that he has won the victory 
of ithamma (religion) 11 among all his borderers, even to the 
extent of six hundred yojanas, where (is) the \ ona king 
Antiyoga [Antiochus II of Syria], and beyond this Antiyogo, 
(where arc ruling) four kings Tulamaya [Ptolemy H of 
Egypt], Antekina [Antigonus Gonatns of Macedonia], Makfi 
(Magas of Cyrenc], and Alikyashndala [Alexander of Epirus 
or of Corinth], and likewise to the south the Chodn-pamdiyfi 


i PJlti 1 -yirv of ,\saVa til Mkrt., V.H., and the wunmrntjiTirS on Uie 
Scnplutrs, ufueh t .f tlif Sshikril story is eMail t in /Wry. [t hns b«n dfflU with 
more fullv from Cbiowe wurow by J. Pnyluikl in I* Ugm4e dt i rmptttur 
Atoka. Thr 1*st tmd Iriinsh.iion nr thr edicts in h. Holtisetl, U 

Atoka. Oxford. 1CTJJ, and ul*o In ](, Mnokriji’a Attbu. London. 103*. ». «* 
Bhnndnrkir'n .f^sJbi. CaJcuUB. 5B25, nfc® givw transbljon*. Both tli™r 
hook* deal ftblv with the historical problems. \. A. Smith bus ticotej im 
in hil 'rhota at,(1 Thr tarty hifl'rty !>J tniiia. 
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[Cholas and P&ndyas] as far as Tumbapamni [Titmraparrn] ; 
likewise here in the king's dominion among the Yonas and 
Knmbujas, among the Xabhakas and Nubhapamth, among 
the Khojas and Pi Unity os, the Andhra* ami Pnladas, every¬ 
where (people) are following Dev&nompiy&’s instruction in 
dhamma * , * ,p 

From ilm we see that Asoka's empire extended to the 
extreme north of India, where it included part of what is 
now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and Ordered on the 
Syrian Empire of Antiochus ; to the south the bounds of 
1m empire arc shown by the mention of the Chains and 
FiLndyas at the end of the peninsula, and also TainhiipuiiihL 
But where is Tambapamni ? It ^ a well-known name of 
Ceylon, which the Greeks spoke of as Taprobane. But 
Hultzsch records the fact that it is also the name of a small 
river in the TmneveUy District. This inscription hardly 
allows us to decide which of the two was meant, but Ihe 
name also occurs in Rook Edict II, among the names of 
peoples, the Cholas, Pandyas and others, where it cannot 
be taken as indicating a boundary, 1 It is thus more likely 
that the name refers to Ceylon, but these two references are 
all the information that we get from the inscriptions about 
Asoka’s relation with the Sinhalese. The story of the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon by Asoka's son Mahindn belongs 
only to the Chronicles, and does not really add to our historical 
information, Asoka's own account of his missionary efforts 
in so many directions makes it probable that he did not omit 
Ceylon p but what form the Scriptures had when they were 
introduced into the island is not knrnvm Those now existing 
in Ceylon belong to a recension which was probably edited 
in the west of India, and there is nothing to connect them 
directly with Asoka's mission. 

What Asnka meant by religion or morality (dfiaflima) 
doubtless varied in the course of his life. We "find that he 
bitterly regretted the slaughter involved in his conquest of 
the Kalingas* and he appears to have undergone a conversion. 
He speaks of having for more than two years not exerted 
himself well as u lay disciple, but that afterwards he exerted 
himself greatly* He undertook religious tours, anti he 

1 V* A* Smith mtatimralflted it, md made H mean H el* far u TiniiWuuma " p 
hlltp iia Hultwh un4 Uupw. il iiwsma "what is (known ti*J 

Timibopanni *\ 
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mentions his going to the Bodhi tree (sqmftodA*). 1 He 
teaches respect to parents and teachers and forbids the slaying 
of living creatures. There is no doubt that he was a Buddlust. 
but other sects were honoured by him, so that the rfhamma 
which lie fostered must have been chiefly the roles of morality, 
tt has even been held that in his time Buddhism consisted 
of nothing hut moral mles, and that the edicts show us an 
earlier stage or Buddhism, “ uue doctrine toute morale, 
as Scnnrt says. This theory implies not only that Buddhism 
was such in its first beginnings, but also that it was nothing 
more than that a century or two later. So that wc are asked 
to suppose that not merely the doctrine of the lath was 
an invention of monks, but tlmt it had not even been invented 
in the time of Asoka. One thing supposed to show this is 
that his edicts do not mention Nirvana. He speaks of wishing 
to make all living beings happy in this world m order that 
in the other world they may attain heaven (H E., vi). ami 
again savs that the practice of dhammu produces endless 
merit in‘ Ihe world beyond (R.E.. be). But this is merely 
ordinary teaching. To preach Nirvana as a reward to people 
living in the world would be an absurdity. To preach heaven 
AS a reward for good deeds is Buddha’s own doctrine. As 
Dr. Hhnudarkar savs, if it is once grasped that Asoka was 
himself a lay follower of Buddhism and preached to the 
householders, and that his teaching was based on what 
that religion ordained for its laity, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that he makes no mention of Nirvana or the Eight 
fold Wav in his edicts, but on the contrary speaks of heaven, 
and holds it up as the reward of dhamma m the next Uffc 

Yet Asokadid recognize something more. He also addressed 
the Order, and to them he did not speak of heaven. In what 
is known as the Bhabm or Bat rat No. 2 Rock Edict (now 
at Calcutta) he specifies a number of scriptural passage* 
to be listened to and learnt. They show that lie thought of 
the doctrine as something much more than purely moral 
rules. The whole inscription is as follows: 

t Dr U U. BhundarVar. 1 think. »wt point'd »!»«■»■ ? l '"J* 

A^k V-v^t to Uuddlm* wd t« *=*«!■* ,f 
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■' Priyadasi* the Magttdha king, having saluted the Order 
speaks (to them the wish of) health and comfortable life. 
It is known to you, reverend ones,, how great is my reverence 
and good will to Buddha, the Doctrine, nad the Order. 
Whatever, reverend ones, has been spoken by the Lord 
Buddha, all that has been well spoken. But as for what, 
reverend ones, would appear to me that ‘ thus the good 
Doctrine will l>e of long duration \ that 1 undertake to say. 
These expositions of the Doctrine, reverend ones: 
(1) Vitmt/a-mmukasa, (2) Atiya-zawdni, (8) Anagain-hkatfdit i + 
(4) Muni-gdtkdt (5) Monttfa-sitia* (6) Upaiha-pasirm* and 
[7) Ldghuliwada, which was spoken by the Lord Buddha 
about falsehood—these expositions of the Doctrine I desire, 
reverend ones, that many groups of monks and nuns may 
repeatedly hear and bear in miuch and likewise laymen and 
lay women. For this purpose, reverend ones, I am causing 
this to he inscribed, that they may know my intention "\ 

Here seven passages appear to be mentioned. The first 
two arc unknown, and much trouble has been taken in 
4b identifying 11 them with passages with other names, and 
thus giving more or less likely guesses. Dr. WaJleser explains 
t hem as not being titles at all. 1 The others have been identified 
with more plausibility. 1 They are all addressed to monks, 
and they teach, not heaven as the goal* but, although never 
neglect mg moral action, inculcate the doctrine of release 
and enlightenment. 

Dr. Mocikerji says that this edict throws great light upon 
the history of the Buddhist canonical literature, but it is 
difficult to see in what way. It may be supposed that Asoku 
chose those passages which had impressed him mid which 
he thought suitable for the monks. There is no mention in 
them of the Vinaya itself (even the word vinaya in viimya- 
smmkasa is disputed by Walleser) nor of the Abhidhamma, 
and only one or possibly two passages are in the Four Xikayas. 

About the state of the Canon in the time of Asoka neither 


1 Otfj Bdikt I^PI Dhabrt i, Itfsa ; Neekaud* Edikt vim mnbra. 1&23. 
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ihc Edicts nor the Chronicles tell us anything positive, hut 
much can be concluded from a comparison of the existing 
recensions. We have seen that the structure of the Vi nay a 
must have been by this time already fixed, and this harmonizes 
with the imi*>rlance attributed to the Sangha by Asoka. 
But the legendary portion of the Vi nay a was always liable 
to addition. Any rule could be expounded by adding a story 
to explain its origin. This went much further in the 
Sarvfistiv.ida Vinayas than in the Pali. 1 in Ceylon, on the 
other hand, the Vinnya seems to hove more early become 
a closed text, probably when it was introduced into the 
island in a written form. It contains no legends, or legends 
disguised as prophecies, referring to the period of Asoka. 

The arrangement of the four Nik&yns or Agamas must 
also liave originated before sectarian differences became 
acute. The same principle of division is found in all schools ; 
one collection of long suit as, one collection of medium long, 
one of groujss of connected subjects, and a numerical group. 
As there is no doubt that this grouping was earlier than the 
committing uf the discourses to writing, it is easy to see how 
the same material might be grouped differently by different 
schools, though the collection of long suttu_s is nearly the 
same in all. Before the adoption of this arrangement there 
must have been much opportunity for the introduction of 
unauthorized material, but there was an evident desire to 
keep the texL pure, and the elaborate subdivisions of the 
Nika yus were a help in preventing the introduction of 
arbitrary additions, Not only was the matter in each group 
determined to some extent by its special character, hut 
each group was subdivided into smaller groups and again 
into series {vaggas} of about ten each. At the end of each scries 
the titles of each sutta were recorded in a memorial verse. 
There was the less tempt ati >n to introduce spurious passages 
owing to the fact that no attempt was made to include 
within the four Nikayas everything that might claim to 
be the Buddha*word. When the four Xikayas were organized, 
it would be natural that there should be some works which 
could not l>e included in the scheme, or which were suspect. 
A number of such unclassified passages arc, in fact, found 
in most schools. In the Pali and some other schools they 

1 ThU can be iwn from RuckMT* Life of the Buddha, which consist* eh icily 
of Viimya. extracts. 
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have been formed into a fifth Nikiya, but even in the Pali p 
which has carried system at imt ion furthest, there has been 
no general agreement as to what should he admitted* In 
this group we have the Buddhist Apocrypha. Its very 
existence was likely to presene the older collections from 
accretions, as it remained a repository for doubtful works. 
This docs not fake us back to a primitive tradition, but 
only to a stage w hen the recorded Buddha-word was classified 
and edited. 

The scepticism which sometimes exists with regard to 
the antiquity of these collections often results front a shallow' 
analogy with theories of Biblical tradition. The Buddhist 
Scriptures do not as a whole form a sacrosanct entity* It 
is true, as Asoka said, that whatever has been spoken by 
Buddha has been well spoken, but that does not make the 
whole Canon verbally inspired* This was fully recognized 
by the old commentators, who knew quite well that much 
of it was spoken by disciples. We find them From time to 
time pointing out that certain passages were added later, 
as they say. by the sangUikaras, the holders of the Councils. 
A modem critical analysis, even' if it could be convincingly 
achieved, would doubtless go further. For our present purpose 
it is only necessary to recognize a body of undent tradition 
common to all the older schools, which contains traces of 
development, but no evidence of violation of the primitive 
teaching. 

Development, however, did take plaec t and we find it 
in the Abhidhamma. The time of the growth and establish¬ 
ment of Abhidhamma may be placed between Asoka in 
the third century nx r . and Kanishka in the first century a*d. 
Of actual history in this period we know practically nothing, 
but before the end of it we find the Pili Scriptures established 
in Ceylon, and, as the Ceylon tradition says, committed to 
w riting by the end of the first century B*c, It is also this period 
which saw the rise of the Mahayanu movement. We thus 
have the consolidating of the doctrine in the schools of 
Abhidhamma and the rise of new conceptions, new ontological 
theories, and a transformation of the Buddha doctrine, 
which can be seen already influencing or developing out of 
the Sarvastivada and Mahu&anghiku schools* 

The Buddhist monasteries became places of education. 
What we actually know of them is the late reports of the 
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Chinese pilgrims, but we can see in Abhidhamma a system 
of instruction which must have begun much earlier. 
Abhidhamma, “special dhamma," appears to have first 
meant a method of discussion and development of the 
principles of the Dhamnaa. Hence we.find it recognized by 
different schools, but the works that have developed out of 
the study are sectarian and not common to all the schools. 
They all recognize a system of logical analysis, patuwmbhidd 
or pratinamvit. 1 This is divided into (1) analysis of the 
meaning lattha) of terms (or of things, for the terms define 
things). [2) analysis of dhamma, which the Vibhanga and 
Huddhaghosa explain as the knowledge of the causes of 
things, (8) analysis of grammar (itfruttf), (4) analysis of 
patibhana, the power of ready exposition.* These terms do 
not seem to have been always interpreted in the same way. 
According to the Chinese work T&a-tei* tillha is the knowledge 
of proper and common characters, dAarjint the knowledge 
of synonyms. 

Tills method of study is illustrated in the A' iddt'sa, a work 
in the Canon attributed to Sariputta. There we find words 
interpreted by giving long lists of synonyms {dkamvia), 
others have ordinary definitions (attha), as when a seat 
(dsuna) is said to be “ where people sit ”, and is then followed 
by a list of eight synonyms. These lists of synonyms formed 
a rudimentary dictionary, which developed into kosas, 
the usual Indian dictionaries of synonyms. Dialect forms 
and unusual constructions also needed explanation. This 
is the ninitti. Besides this there is the interpretation of the 
doctrinal mutter. For this the power of exposition (jxlibhana) 
was wanted. Mr. P. Mating Tin calls it “ready wit 
The whole of this method occurs in Abhidhamma works 
proper. The synonyms were applied In any context and used 
for any exposition, and we find much of the material repeated 
in various places in the Abhidhamma books. 4 Some of it 
also occurs in the old verbal commentary on the Sutta- 
vibhanga in the Vi nay a, evidently in an earlier stage, for 
there the definitions, which sometimes correspond with those 

i riMo*M, 20S ; Mogul., IS ; phi., 51; AivaMu., til, 831. 
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in the Niddeia t explain the words in their context without 
lists of synonyms/ 

In the sense of a method and a body of traditional material 
Abhidhamma is no doubt much older than the existing 
works of that name. Some of the classified lists occur in the 
suitas, and seem to imply that the method was already in 
existence when those suites were reviser!. One ease is of 
special interest as showing a direct connection between the 
Abhidhamma of Theravildins and of Sarvfistiv&dins. The 
SangUi-sutla of Bigha, hi, 207, is a purely Abhidhamma 
list of items or principles beginning with a class of ones up 
to a class of tens. It is a different recension of the Sangiti- 
parydya. which is the second of the Sarvastivudn l>ook-s of 
Abhidhamma, The TheravSdins appear to have put it among 
the suit as before there was a distinct Abhidhamma section. 
Both schools attribute it to Sariputtn, It was probably 
intended to be recited in chorus {mngtii) as the name implies. 

The actual Abhidhamma works were evidently compiled 
separately in the different schools, but based on common 
material. Those of the Theravadins do not give us a picture 
of the whole doctrine* nor, except in the case of the K$ikd- 
vutthu and PuggalapafumUi, do they show the development 
of new theories. They analyse the Dhammn, and starting 
from a psychological basis t hey discuss ethical and logical 
questions from this standpoint. What Mrs. Rhys Davids 
savrn of the first Abhidhamma work* the Dkammastmgani 
applies to most of the other Pali books in showing their 
standpoint* "'the method of the book is explicative, deductive; 
its object was* not to add to the Dhanrmm, but to unfold 
the orthodox import of terms in use among the body of the 
faithful and, by organizing and systematizing the aggregate 
of doctrinal concepts* to render the learner’s intellect Irath 
dear and efficient/* 1 

Abhidhamma is thus only indirectly psychological* but 
it involves much psychological analysis* Every study of 
the mind has to begin by dealing with the popular terms 
which already exist, and these furnish the categories according 
to which the science Ls likely to develop. The terms at hand 
were those of common experience, and t hey never acquired 

1 The Ktilhfii'iilihv. V, 5, rejects the doclfijic that all knowledge e^mkali of 
inch nmtyBis, Tbi» would be to ignore higher intuitive 
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the scientific precision of Western psychology. Cognition, 
will or conotion, and feeling have been in modern times made 
entirely distinct elements or aspects of mental states, but 
they' never appear alone. The Buddhists never tried to treat 
them alone. Their classifications are classes of states in which 
one or other of these aspects are prominent. Will (cciond) 
is an actual stale, and hence a state of consciousness in which 
conation is predominant. Feeling (redan u) is distinguished 
as pleasant, painful and non-pleasant, and non-pain ful. 
But it expresses not merely the llirec emotional aspects; 
it also implies three conscious states of feeling, so that it 
could also be distinguished according to the six senses. 
It is in consciousness that any actual state of feeling exists, 
and thus feeling was also classified according to the particular 
sense through which it was manifested- 

Materialism never became a serious problem in India. 
Tlie feiv systems known survive only in refutations of their 
opponents. Its growth seems to have been prevented by the 
very abundance of terms for the non-material aspect of the 
individual. The terms were there, thought {citta). mind 
(mono), consciousness (rinnfiiw), and heart (htidutja), All 
these occur in a list of synonyms of mind, and naturally 
have different shades of meaning. The difficulty was rather 
to deal with the superabundance of terms, and in spite of the 
tendency to assume that for a separate word there must be 
a corresponding separate thing, it is to the credit of Buddhist 
psychology that it did not unduly multiply entities. But it 
did classify'. That is perhaps the chief feature ol Abhldhumma 
psychology, ami it is a further proof of the identity of method 
in the different schools that these methods and classifications 
correspond. 

Bmldhnghosa's 11 ’ at/ of Purity shows in its third part 
the conclusions which Abhidhamnui study reached in 
the Theravfida school. He is not directly interested in the 
problems of Abhidhammn, but. as his title implies, in the 
Way. The fullest and most systematic exposition of Abhi- 
dhanima is the Abhidharma-kosa of Vasubandhu with his 
own commentary [bhdshya) and the supercommentary 
(vgdkhtfd) of Yaiomitra. It chiefly represents the Sarvusti- 
viida standpoint and also gives the views of other schools. 

Throughout the Abhidharma schools the same general 
conception prevails that existence does not consist of 
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a primary substance, whether mat trial or spiritual, but of 
a number of elements, dharmtu. The classification of these 
and the problems of their interrelations form the primary 
question. The some material is classified in different ways 
from different points of view. The dharmas, of which there 
are seventy-five in Vasubandhu's scheme, arc either com¬ 
pounded or uneompounded. The uncompounded are three, 
space and two nirodhas or cessations, (1) cessation by 
comprehension of the truths, (2) cessation not through 
knowledge, but by extinction of the cause, as when a lire 
goes out. This distinction was denied by the Theravadins 
on the ground that it made two Nirvanas (Kathdv., it* 11). 

The other seventy-two dh annas are compounded, l.c. not 
permanent elements, but liable to change. These arc also 
classified according to the five groups, skandhas (khandhtu) 

1. flody or mutter {riipa) with eleven divisions ; the five 
sense-organs, their Jive objects, and also an interesting 
psychological concept called avijndpti, which may be called 
uni Manifested action. A case of manifested action would 
be the taking of the vows. But a man who has taken the 
vows bus produ ced a certain result, though he may nut ai w ays 
be thinking of it. Through this avijnttpti or subconscious 
effect his avoidance of n sinful action is a different thing 
from its casual avoidance by an ordinary man, 1 

2. Fading {icdand), 

3. Perception {samjnd). 

Tiie sainak&ras. This important group has a name 
which, whether translated aggregates, syntheses, or com¬ 
pounds, gives no idea of the meaning- The list itself makes 
it clear. The samsk&ros are chiefly conscious and unconscious 
manifestations of will. They were probably intended to 
include nil the states of mind distinct from the other khandhas 
as well as forces or traits of the individual outside conscious¬ 
ness. Tbev are consequently divided into (1) samskaras 
associated with consciousness, (2) those not associated with 
consciousness. Yasuhandhu classifies them as follows s :• 

(i) bumskaras associated with consciousness :— 

(l) Ten generally present in consciousness: feeling, 
perception, will, contact (immediate sensation), desire, 
understanding, memory, attention, inclination, concentration. 

* See Id Villa t’niunlfi, 77i* In xViradfM, p. 71 J JbfJt,, I, 11. 
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(2) Ten generally good : faith, courage, equanimity, 
modesty, disgust at things objectionable, absence of greed* 
of hatred, of desire to harm, dexterity of thought, zeal, 

(3) Six generally bad or indifferent! dullness, carelessness, 
clumsiness of thought, disbelief, sloth, excitement, 

(4) Two generally had : immodesty and not feeling disgust 
at things objectionable, 

(5) Ten hod, of limited occurrence: anger, hypocrisy, 
envy, jealousy, approval of objectionable things, causing 
harm, unfriendliness, deceit, trickery, exhilaration. 

(6) Eight undetermined; remorse, torpor, reasoning, 
reflexion, passion, hatred, pride, doubt. 

(ii) The second group of fourteen samskaras arc immaterial 
elements, but not associated with consciousness : acquisition 
(pmpti), a force which keeps together the elements of one 
stream of consciousness, non-acquisition {aprapti), a force 
which keeps some of these elements in abeyance, allotment 
of groups a force producing general classes, 

three forces which produce respectively unconsciousness 
(d&amjnika), the attainment of the unconscious, and the 
attainment of cessation, life force (jtmfa), origination fjdft)* 
continuance [sthiti)* decay (jard) f impermanence {isnitt/aifi) t 
the three forces giving signification to words (ndma) + sentences 
(pfidti), and syllables (vyanjana), 

5. The remaining skandha of consciousness [jrijti&na). 

In thb classification, which is largely made up by the 
enumeration of empirical items, it is not surprising that there 
was not perfect agreement in different schools. Even the 
Survastivadins had variant lists of the samslcaras. 1 There is 
a Theravadin list of fifty-one in Dhamtiiosangartu but it 
does not entirely correspond to the forty-six of Vusubandhu, 
us it contains several of the group of those not associated 
with consciousness. The Kaikdvatlku discusses several 
doctrines, which show other differences in detail. It rejects 
the view' that there are still other muornpounded elements, 
such as the four Truths* and the Causal Formula (vi, 1), the 
view that there arc no mental states other than mind {vii, 3), 
and that morality belongs to the pon-ooiuscio-us (x, 7). These 
instances show to what a large extent the doctrines discussed 
by the Kathmaithn arc of a minor character, and such as 
might be held within the same school. On all fundamental 
1 S« the list* in Jjfigiif,, HH: Dh&masem£,. 37* 32. 
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questions TUeravadins and Sarvostivatiins were agreed* 
Throughout the whole work there an.- only three distinct 
doctrines said to be held by the SorvftstivjLdiiis against the 
Theraviidm£p and only one of these affects the doctrine of the 
Path. It is the question or the falling buck of an urlmt 
(p, 131). New doctrines,, it will be seen, do make their 
appearance, but they are intrusions arising out of the 
buddhologtcol speculations of certain schools, not out of 
Abhidhamma. 

The doctrine which lias given the SarvfistivRdins their 
name is the theory' that "everything exists" {sarvam asti). 
As being an ontological doctrine it decs not essentially 
affect the teaching about the Way. It is an attempt to solve 
the problem of time. The Kathdvattku (i. 6) refutes it by 
taking a number of instances and showing the absurdity 
of asserting that they arc existent both in the present, the 
past* ami the future- Professor &teherbatsk)\ however, says : 
4 * When the principle 4 everything exists * is set forth* it has 
a meaning that nothing but the twelve bases of cognition 
arc existent. An object which cannot be viewed as a separate 
object of cognition or a separate faculty of cognition is unreal, 
m e.g. the soul, or the personality* Being a congeries of 
separate elements, it is declared to be a name and not u reality, 
not it dharma'* This interpretation is entirely unlike that of 
the Ktithrizattlui. It would make the problem not the problem 
of the nature of time, but of the reality of certain concepts 
according as t hey me within the scheme of the “ bases of 
cognition ", the Hyatan&s* 

The twelve iyatanas are also, like the scheme of the 
khandhan, a means of classifying everything. They consist 
of the six senses : sight, bearing* smell, taste, touch, ami 
mind or consciousness, and of the six objects of the senses : 
body, sound, odour, objects of taste, tangibles, objects of 
consciousness. 44 Everything 11 b thus classified under the 
six channels of knowledge and their objects, but in whatever 
way everything b classed* the essential question is how it 
exists. The Them Yudins understood it to mean that the 
Snrvaslivadms asserted that 44 the past exists, the future 
exists, the present exists T V As O. Rosenberg said, the name 
of the school means the view which says that everything 
is. iti which “ everything Sl docs not refer to all dharmas, 

1 f’virlt* uj Conirnm*^ p* H$ r 
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in the seme of dhftrmas of every kind, but to the tihurmm 

of all the three times. 1 

We liave here two distinct interpretations fd the Scripture 
utterance, tarvam arti. As the hyatanas (bases of cognition) 
form a classification of everything knowablc grouped under 
the separate senses, the statement averts that everything 
which rcallv exists must come under one of the senses, and 
it implies that anything which cannot be so included is 
unreal This is the sense in which it is taken by bteherhatsky, 
and lienee dues not refer to the problem of time. But there 
were Sarvastivailim who asserted the existence oi past, 
present and future as real things (druryotf»- This, is the 
sense which is rejected by the Miwrt*. Both views are 
discussed in the Abhidharmakote, iv, 27, and there the former 
interpretation is culled the good Sarvlistividin Unelnue, it 
is in fact n doctrine in which nil Buddhists agreed, but it 
docs not solve the problem of time raised by the second 

interpretation. , 

Another attempt to solve the problem of time was the 
doctrine of mu men tarings {kshanikavada). It w an a remark¬ 
able application uf the atomic theory to time. Tune was 
reduced to a scries of atomic moments, and the only actually 
existent time wav the present moment. Its origin ss unknown, 
but it is intc, and we know most about it from the prominence 
which is given to its refutation in brahmin and Jahi works. 
The Kathaiiitlhu (xx», 8} in one of its latest sections at! i mutes 
it to some South Indian, schools, and state-' the di* trait in 
the form, “all things arc momentary units of consciousness 
This, as well as the atomic theory developed by some schools 
belongs rather to the history of Indian logic and natural 
science than to the history of Buddhism. 

tJVoWcnc. T 1 - 24U. 


CHAPTER XIII 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE : THE BUDDHAS 


HE psychology of the Abhidhamma books shows the basis 



JL From which later developments in the doctrine started* 
but in itself it was merely the systematising of the older 
theories. It remained unchanged to such an extent that 
V&subandhu's great work became a 4t treasury" of the 
MiihayfiJia schools. In AbMdhamnm the question of an 
at man or soul was not prominent. As a modern psychologist 
say^. in words that a Buddhist might have used : "To the 
psychologist the conception of a soul is not helpful He has 
no Independent means of knowing anything about it which 
could be useful to him. For him the term 1 soul' is virtually 
only another name for the total system of psychical 
dispositions and psychical processes.*" 1 

Yet some of the Buddhists came to sec that the totality 
of dispositions and processes does not express the whole 
mutter. This totality is arranged in groups called individuals. 
If one of these group is nothing more than these dispositions 
and processes, how b he distinguished from any other group ? 
Why should there be groups at all ? He nee the doctrine of 
pudgalavddOi the view that the individual is an entity plus 
the sk and has of which he is composed* This Ls not the 
atmim-doctrine* though that doctrine would be one possible 
solution of the problem.* The at man-doctrine, however* 
as formulated by the opponents of the Buddhists, was always 
rejected* and the upholder! of the pud gala-doctrine guarded 
themselves against it by maintaining that the individual 
Is neither the same as the elements which constitute him 
nor different from them, 3 

The most important developments of doctrine which look 
place between the time of Asoka and the beginning of the 

1 n, F. 5(Ant, Gtouh dicork of Psychology, p &. 

* Tlwf *a1ltt iirpiiiituiL* iLgaipist &n Itnuui aJte oil irpivUiwcd ill Lhw irfutiiLwm 
of ItiC podgdk in If niirj-lt'- . 1. S, 

1 Abh)t. t lx* \k Ftaiklr* (rfycImJcvy mid Is^ic tlicif Li ctajftiflratfoci of 
mut'li itioii 1 In AbhliUlnninia. buL ihcy do uoX n-| i rt-^en t a p ftjgrc ti in thought i 
Tlipy r.Lin be brtl Studied tu the A&liirihtirmukwia. 
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Christian era were concerned with the nature of a 
I, wL also within this period that the new metaphyseal 
speculations must have begun, but these Form a separate 
P .w™, The chieT schools that have to be considered in 

connection with the new 

Theravadins, the Mnhasangtuka*, and the 

Of these the SarvasUvadins are the most import mu. Ihetr 

chief scat was at Mathura, but they e*tcnd<d op to the nor h- 

orc known 1.. India, must lmv« c«»tad n 
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extent of distance made independent growth 
l^u-ir study of Abhidhamm was systematised m their own 
ZZSSL. and they developed the rest of tharteq^ 
independently in their Vi nay a legends and avadfinas. It 
here that we find the new doctrines appearing which were 
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the state of a Buddha (Gotama or one of his predecessors) 
before his enlightenment. We also find in the latest suttas 
ii list of six previous Buddhas, Vipassin (Yipaiyin), Sikhin 
(Sikhin). Vcssabhu (Visvabhuk or Yisvabhu), Knkusnndha 
(Krakurehaiida), Konagamann (Kanakarmmi), and Kasaapa 
(Kosyapa)- 1 These names agree in all the schools, though 
there is evidently some corruption in the forint A number 
of still earlier Buddhas have been added, but they vary 
in the different schools arid appear to l>e inventions later 
than the sulla period- 1 They all contain the name of 
Dipankara, the Buddha under whom Gotama first made 
the vow to attain complete enlightenment- As a part of this 
duel fine of a succession of Buddhas arose the belief in a future 
Buddha, Mvtteyya t or Mai trey a + a Gotaina Buddha both in 
the Dlgka {Liu 70) and in the MtihdiasUi (iii, 210) prophesies 
McttevvtTs future coming. These quasi-historical Buddhas 
do not play a large part in later doctrine, as they were over¬ 
shadowed by the Ixnihisatta-doctrine and the innumerable 
Buddhas to which this doctrine gave rise. 

This is the extent to which we find the Buddha doe trine 
developed by the Thera 1 vadins in their Scriptures, There 
was some further development, which is found in the 
commentaries, but this* as will be seen, was probably due to 
external influences. The insignificance of the bodliisatta 
doctrine for the Theravadins may be gathered from the fact 
that it is practically absent from the Ahhidhamma. Even 
in the PuggQfapafiiiaUi t which gives a classification of different 
types of individuals, it is not mentioned. In this work there 
Ls some development of the Buddha doctrine, for a Buddha 
is said to be omniscient, and another kind of Buddha is also 
described* the paccekahuddfm {pral^ekalntddka) w 11 independent 
or separate Buddha/ 1 He is said to differ from the complete 
Buddha {mmmiuambuddha) in not being omniscient and in 
not having mastery of the fruits of complete buddhaheod. 1 
Unlike the achat, he hm attained enlightenment indepen¬ 
dently and w ithout the help of a Buddha's teaching, but he 
is not able to preach it like a complete Buddha, This 

1 HahdjHuMfHt wuna {Djtfw. ii* l) fc whefe iht life of rarh H given. Tlie 
atofv of \ ijuusin fa also given in Kivat detail largely in |ht vmc ■n-ordu as In 
thr aL’Vount af Gotuimi** birth ami enUghleomcnt in Majyh, r m f Itd> ; i p 107 ■ 

F i n.. 1 r 1. 

1 Hudtltunarrtim : /.«/., 5 : Mrri.* \\l, aflOfT. : Uinypr Sukhamtln/<tfta t g 

1 H. Itor in Indien mid Iran , 
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conception of n private Buddhs winning the truth merely 
for himself remained one of the Theravada doctrines, and is 
also found in other schools, but it never had any historical 
importance. Legends of such beings are frequent in the 
commentaries and later literature. 

It is in the avadanss of the Sarvastividins that we first 
find the b odhisattva id eal. There we read that Buddha 
preached siTthaV rr h7Tomc the roots of goodness that form 
a part of release were produced, in some those (four) roots 
that form a part of penetration, in some the fruit of Entering 
the Stream was realised, in some the fruit of the Once- 
rtturner, in some the fruit of the Non-returner, in some 
arhatship with the abandonment of all the vices was realized, 
in some the thought of (attaining) the disciple’s enlightenment 
was produced, in some the thought of a pratyekabuddhn $ 
enlightenment, and in some the thought of complete enlighten¬ 
ment was produced.' 11 Here the different stages of the 
disciple’s career are described as we find it in the suttas, 
but St is preceded by preparatory stages, and there is added 
to them the thought of becoming a pmtyckabuddha as 
well as the career of a bodhisattva, the thought which arises 
in him when he decides to win the enlightenment of a complete 
Buddha. It is sometimes said that this is a burrowing from 
Mahay in a. For this, whether true or not, there Ls no evidence. 
We do not knmv how the earliest schools of MahayBnn began, 
hut we do know that they must have begun amongst the 
Sarv&stivadins. In the Sarvastivada schools there were 
all the conditions for the rise of such a doctrine. There was 
the belief in one particular human being who had attained 
such enlightenment, the belief that he was only one among 
previous beings who had done so, and also (with the doctrine 
of rebirth) the belief that he had gradusilly prepared himself 
for the great attainment. It is thus clear how the belief 
might arise that other beings might do the same. Buddha 
was already preached as the great being who had for cycles 
of ages undertaken this task for the good of all beings. That 
others should also undertake the task and, instead of merely 
winning their own release work also for the release of others, 
was a new and greater ideal. We know that this new ideal 
did originate, but we know nothing about its actual origin. 
To say that the Sarvastivftdins borrowed it from Mahay ana 
1 JJtty.,30, 2t»U,rtc. 
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schools explains nothing. The Muchly una schools them¬ 
selves were originally Sarvustivudin, so that in any case 
the doctrine arose in Sarvastivadin schools. 

The doctrine would not at first produce a schism. We 
actually hud it in Sarvastivida works held along with the 
teaching of f he older ideal of arhahship* It would only lead 
to the rise of a new sect when the older ideal was rejected 
us a low career (ktna-tfdtm) and the actual consequences 
of the new doctrine were developed. In any case the oldest 
form in which we find it expressed is in Sarvustivida works. 
It finds another expression in the Avadam^atok&M in a story 
repeated in different forms of a king in the far past who was 
visited by a Buddha. The king was delighted by the Buddha's 
description of the qualities that produce enlightenment T 
and made the vow to win supreme enlightenment. That king* 
we are told, was the individual who became Gut an in Bud dim. 
He thus as a layman put aside the thought of winning the 
truths under that Buddha in order after repeated rebirth* 
to win all the qualities of a Buddha, 

Ah hough wc are unable to point to the actual place or 
the particular school in which the doctrine arose* we thus 
find all the conditions for its origination among the 
Sarvastiyiidins. We can speak of Mahuyuna doctrine when 
it began to be cultivated as the sole or only worthy ideal. 
As the Mahayanists existed at the time when the extant 
Sanfasti vada documents were compiled, it is possible that 
reciprocal Maliny&na influences may be found in them, but 
it is in these documents that we find the earliest form of 
the hod hi salt va doctrine. 

The above list of stages speaks of three enlightenments, 
that of the disciples that of the pratyckabuddhas* 

and the complete enlightenment of a Buddha* These are 
the three careers [j/dna) spoken of in Mahay ana works, 
but here they are not yet placed in opposition to one another. 
The career of a disciple ending wish the state of arahat U 
that described in the suit os. It has been extended by the 
Snr vast iviidins by making seven preliminary stages in 
which the faculties are produced and trained. 1 

(1) The first is that of the beginner (ridifturmiYca) in which 
the roots of goodness 11 are first produced by meditation 

1 Abhk, t vi p iz-t&x to ; d, Divy., so, aw. 
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on the body, etc, 1 Then follow four singes called roots that 
belong to the penetration of the truths [ntnftUuMugijja): 

(2) Vshmagata, “state of heat,” in which the disciple 
meditates ori the four truths under sixteen aspects * 

(8) Murdhdnnb, " heads,” so-called because they are the 
tops of the roots of goodness from which fall is possible. 
The meditation b as before, 

(4) Kjthdnti, 11 patience,” but here rather in the sense of 
the pleasurable acceptance of the truths. Here the disciple 
increases the faculties of faith, courage, etc., so I hat he 
cannot fall back. 

( 5 , hatikikdgradharmdh, “ supreme secular qualities." Here 
the faculties become powers (fcrfcr), for they cannot be crushed 
by the passions. 

Through the knowledges thus acquired he enters on 

(6) Bhdiaiiatndrga. the way of meditation, and 

(T) Dnrsoptuuuirga, the way of insight. 

When the disciple has entered the fourth stage he cannot 
fall back, so that lie is destined to become an nrhnt and 
attain Nirvana, lienee the candidate for bodhbattvsship 
and Uuddhahood does not enter that stage® 

There is a bodlibattva doctrine also in Theravildo works. 
It first appears in the two latest books of I lie Canon, the 
Buddhammxa and the Canydpitaka. The differences from 
the Sarvfistivada doctrine arc striking. It is never looked 
upon as an alternative to arhatship, but is applied only to 
Gutman Buddha. Yet it is explained in such a way as to 
make it appear as if it were a possible career for other*. 
In a memorial verse eight conditions are stated as necessary 
in order that the wish to attain Buddhahood may be realized : 
the candidate must be (l) a human being, (2) a mule, (3) he 
must have the capacity to attain arhatship, (4) he must 
hove made his wish in the presence of living Buddha*. (5) he 
must have left the world and not be a householder when 
he makes the wish, (G) he must be in possession «r the five 
higher knowledges (abhinM) and the eight attainments. 


i -j'ju- Thtnii-Eklins also dtvdujKii a (tnflmiimO r migr, " one Iso 
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(7) he must have undertaken to sacrifice this life for the 
Buddhas, and fB) he must have great desire and strength 
and exertion for the purpose of the qualities that make 
a Buddha, 1 lie h further credited nut only with six perfection* 
of virtue param*), but four more are added, 

making a list of ten. 

The developed state of the bodhisattva doctrine in 
Theruvlda, with its entire absence in the earlier literature* 
makes it appear as if it had been introduced from another 
school, The Buddkavamsa existed in a Sanskrit form, and 
it is probable that the doctrine in this developed form was 
introduced along with this work- It was explained in such 
a way that it could be held in an orthodox manner in harmony 
with earlier doctrine, for it was never applied to any other 
individual than the historical Buddha or his predecessors. 
The Buddhaiamm was evidently known io the compiler of the 
MahdiusUi f and in this work the Budhhatta doctrine, though 
more developed, is essentially like that in the Buddhavomsa. 

It is the KathdvaUhu which chiefly allows us to sec the 
relation of the Theriivadins to other schools. The S&rvastivii- 
dins are mentioned by the commentary only three or four 
times, evidently because there was little matter of dispute 
between these school** Other doctrines chiefly of psychological 
and ethical import are mentioned, which although not 
attributed to the SarviLstivadins belong to the problem of 
the classification of dharmas or mental factors as elaborated 
in the Abhidharma schools. There arc three questions 
concerning Bodhbattas, but only in one ease, and that only 
in the commentary, can any reference to the career of the 
hodliisaltva be seen. There it is said (xih, 1) that Buddhas 
by the power of their knowledge have prophesied that 4i this 
person in the future trill attain enlightenment ? \ This rather 
resembles the Sarvastivfida doctrine than that of the 
Themvadins and Mahssanghikas, who represent Buddha 
as prophesying only of his successor Mettcyya. 

The most important pari of the Kalh&vaUhu doetrmally 
is that which deals with the views of the Pubbaseliyns and 
Aparascliyas, related schools of south India* who are referred 
to collectively as the Andhakas, The commentary does not 
reckon them among the eighteen sects, but it gives them 
a very important share in the points discussed They are 

1 ttiuhlhatumm* H, SE>; com, in Ud*. p f p 14 T 
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evidently the some as the three schools of fjiityasallas, 
Aparaiaihw, and Uttara&ulas mentioned 1>y Vasumitm 
"as brandies of the MaJiasftnghikns. We may pat aside what 
is said of the Uahteangbikas in the Ceylon Chronicles. There 
we are told that this school formed a great Council after 
heine defeated at the second Council on ten points uf 
discipline, Bliavya, however, says that the dispute was on 
five doctrinal points. These points are given by \ asumitra 
as (a) nrahats eon be tempted by others, (i>) they have sti 1 
ignorance, (e) and doubt, {d) they gain enlightenment through 
the other (i.e, a teacher), ft*) the path is realised by utterance 
(by uttering an exclamation). These five points occur in 
the Kath&iatthu (ii, 1-6) almost in this form, where they 
are attributed to the Pubbasdiyas, etc.* 

Evident tv these schools belong to the southern group a nc i 
in addition’ to these doctrines developed a doectic theory 
of the nature of a Buddha. The theory is best known m 
literature from the Mahtoarto, which expressly claims to 
be drawn from the Vi any a of the Lokottaravadins, a branch 
of the MaiiSsanghikas, The t endencies of this gToup fit schools 
t an be well seen in the Kaihacailhu. The commentator 
puts most of the group in south India, and he is probably 
speaking of contemporary circumstanees with which he 
was in dose contact. The chief principle is that ft Buddha 
is suprtummdane {loketUira), above the laws and conditions 
of ordinary human existence. Hence his behaviour as 
a human being was merely ft convention, it should not even 
Vie said that he abode in the world of men and taught the 
doctrine. It was only a mind-formed image of him which 
appeared in the world. These schools also exulted the powers 
of the great disciples by holding that they had acquired the 
powers of a Buddha, and that they as well as ft lluddhu could 

work miracles in the true sense. 5 

The teaching of the Hlahavaitti is essentially the same- 
*' Nothing in the fully enlightened Buddhas b comparable 
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to anything til the world, but everything connected with 
these great sages is suprnmimdnne ” (i, 15‘>), When a Buddha 
is bnm from the side of his mother, she is uninjured, for he 
has a mind-formed body. He is, however, not. really bom 
from a mother and father at all, but arises as an apparitional 
being by the force of his own qualities (i, 145). The 
SarvfistivSdins, on the other hand, emphasized the human 
character of lluddha. Their Vi naya even speaks of the union 
of his parents at his conception. 1 The Lolitamstiira (100), 
in a passage which probably preserves Sarvastivuda doctrine, 
*iiiys that unbelievers will arise who will refuse to believe in 
Buddha's birth from a mother, but that it was not as a god 
that he turned the Wheel of the Doctrine, for then human 
beings would be discouraged, thinking, “ we are mere men 
and unable to reach the state of a god/' But it also has 
docctic passages, pointing out that lluddhn acts like a human 
being in order to conform to the custom of the world. It 
was for that reason tliat he allowed himself as an infant to 
be taken to the temple, though be pointed out that he had 
already been addressed ns devaiidei'a, god surpassing the gods.* 
So when he first saw the signs of old age, sickness, and death, 
of which he had been kept m ignorance, he asked his charioteer 
what they meant. But the sutm says that he asked " although 
he knew ”, 

We find these tendencies at work before the period at 
which Mainly Ana can be called a separate system. The 
ear tier Mahayiina sulras lay stress on the nature of a Buddha 
and his qualities. Later on the career of the Bodhisattva 
becomes prominent. Bui this career ends in Buddhahood, 
so that it becomes Impossible to separate the Buddha doctrine 
from I he theory of his existence as a mere human being, who 
rises by a long course of training practised for ages until 
he becomes an omniscient Tathag&ta. 

The chronology of this period, w hich may be said to extend 
from Asoka, circa 250 b.c. to the beginning of the first century 
a,d., emit wins some i nt crest mg prob lenis. The most signi fieant 
event is the Council said to have l*cn held under the Kushatia 
king Kanishku. In the first century a,c. the Yue-chi Tatars 
bad invaded India, and the tribe of the Kudmins formed 
an empire, extending from Afghanistan to the Pari jab. 

3 F.jLteftUT, liilwi Ich' r rot j. rJ ii, p. 

1 Ltif., 104 (li»h the term to ukri found in rzkJi, NuISmt* ii* 3 ut. 
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The names of the first three ruler, we {riven as Kujiik 
Kadphh.es, V’imn Kndphises, and Kanishkn, but it is not 
agreed whether Konishka ranic first or third. 1 If he eame 
first, his reign would have begun in the first century n.c.. 
but the archirological discoveries of Sir John Marshall have 
led Professor Rupson to conclude tliat he succeeded the other 
two, and that the Saka era which began in a.d, 77-8 was 
the Hate of Kanlshka’s accession. This at present appears 
to be the most probable opinion. It is in his reign that we 
hear of u Buddhist Council being held, and according to 
this scheme of chronology the most likely date for it 
be about a.d, 100. For the SwvSstivadins it is the third 
Buddhist Council. The earliest account of it is found m 
Hiuen Tsiang, about five centuries later. 4 

Kanishka is looked upon ns a second Asoka. Hiuen T.dang 
tdLs us that he found the views of different schools so 
contradictory that he decided to arrange the teaching of the 
three Pi takas according to the various schools summoned 
a Coiinril for the purpose. So many men appeared that 
a selection had to lie made, and finally there remained m 
arhats, exactly as at the first Council. The venerable 
Vasumilrn was not among them because he was not an arhat, 
but, like A nan da at the first Council, he proved his Alness 
by a miracle, and was admitted. Then the Council under 
Vasumitra’fl guidance comjiosed three commentaries, the 
Vpadffa-fastrti to explain the Sutra-pifaka, the t’lna^a* 
rihlias/ifl-^dsbo for the V in ay a, and the Afihidhnrmu-iibhdakd- 
xiL-itra for the Abhidharmiu Kanishka ordered them to he 
engraved on sheets of copper and enclosed in a sfu|M with 
the Scriptures in the middle- The detail;; do not look very 
credible, and in fact the whole account only proves that 
five centuries later the existence of the Council was beliei ed 
in. La Valiev Poussin calls the account 11 an apologetic 
quasi-invention”, and points out that the AbhidJuirmakofa 
dues not appear to make any mention of it, “ The narratives 
of this Council are to some extent dogmatic legends, and 
sewn only to hear witness to the literary activity of the 
San’flstivadins.” 3 


» O, Fnilikf, nritr-igr ffui «M«. Que«J" ?u» AVnn^-u JtV J'J 

Slquhtu, Berlin. iWii j H. Oldcnlierg, “ The «a«f KanwUui. JPTS., 10». 

iSi'm lit Jen Tslung doe* not •> witheld. 

asEUineJ lo have been ttl J&lnndhiuu. 0° UJa< ™* “* hat- 
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The commentaries (which in any ease were not composed 
at ! he Council) really existed. Two commentaries on the 
Abhidhnrnia still exist in Chinese, the VibhdshS and the 
Mak&vibkdsha* 1 On the basis of these Vasubaivdhu is said 
to have compiled his A bhidharmoko&a . He belongs to the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. T tt but even without the 
guarantee that the Council was a reality we can place the 
doctrine expounded in the first century B.c. The language 
of the Vibhashfis was almost certainly Sanskrit, and their 
existence implies that the Survastivadin Canon had already 
been committed to writing. As the grammatical peculiarities 
of the Canon show clearly that it wm previously existent 
in Prakrit* it is quite likely that its systematic committing 
to writing implied at the same time its translation into 
Sanskrit. The Yibhishas were especially studied by the 
Sarvasti victim of Kashmir, and hence their name of 
Yaibhashikm. The story of the Council and the Council 
itself, if it ever existed, belonged to the Sarv&stivadins, 
There is no reason for the cuppas! tion that the Mahay&nists 
had anything to do noth it. Yet the Midi [Ivan a must have 
already been growing. It did not* however* start from 
Abhidbarma, One impulse came from the religious enthusiasm 
of the bodhbattva ideal Another lay in the new treatment 
of the ontological doctrines latent in the dogmas of 
impermanence and of the non-existence of a self. 

1 Tnlcikaiu, L ‘ Thfl Sarv^iivaclln Abhidhurmu hooks/* JPTJB** 

? Indian audit* in /umor <>/ C, H. Lawman* Cambridge, Mass,, 1W2T>, 
wberr the question ifl disttimd by three Jiqwrc&t scbulani. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE LOTUS OF THE TRUE DOCTRINE 


T HE problems of the composition of the Mahftyina 
Scriptures arc much more complex than what we find 
in the eighteen schools. These schools had a bedy of Scripture 
which was essentially the same for all. Even the avudaims 
of the Sor vZL&t l vadins were noL an attempt to compile new 
suUiis to be added to the original collection. Out the Mahu- 
yanists deliberately composed new discourses on the model 
of the old* These works begin with the same phraseology* 
" thus Imve 3 heard 11 (the words which Aitanda is held to 
h ave used when reciting the suit as at the first Council), 
and they continue with the statement that Ruddha was 
dwelling at a certain place. Then folio wb a discourse very 
different from the matter of the old suttas. What view the 
authors held about historical facts is not clear* It may be 
that the structure of the discourse was considered a mere 
convent ion, and that enthusiasm for the truth of the doctrines 
expounded produced the conviction that it must have been 
the primitive teaching. 

Tluese works, which teach the 11 great career ” (iriaftd- 
ydua), arc opposed to the u hearer’s ” or disciple's career 
{$ravaka'ijdna} and the pratyckabiiddha's career. Tins last 
h not important except its being one of the possible means of 
winning enlightenment recognised by the older teaching* 
The disciple’s career is that w hich aims at attaining arahnt- 
ship and winning Nirvana os in all the older schools* and 
these are usually grouped together and referred to as 
This is a term which has become popularised as 
the translation of a phrase used by the Chinese pilgrims! 
who seem to have known it as a convenient name for 
all schools which were not Mali ay ana. But this is not 
the way the term is used in the Sanskrit texts. The 
texts when referring to definite' schools always speak of 
drdvQka-yana and pratycktibuddha but hxnaydtti^ 

which very rarely occurs, is used generally for K low or 
base career r \ l 

1 the nwtcriol bsm collected by S. C. Vidylbhuaj^ JR AS., 20* 
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“ Career ” is tjihia. This was first pointed dot by 
l>r, DftSgupta. 1 There is no raison to translate it “ vehicle ”, 
merely because Buniouf ditl so nearly a century ago, The 
three careers happen to be mentioned in ft simile nf three 
chariots in chapter 3 of the Lotus, hut ils vehicles they are 
not called yam but ratha, eha riots. 

The doctrine taught in the Mah4ySna discourses varies 
according to the different schools, and even in 1 he same school 
According to the aspect prominent In the mind of the compiler. 
In the Lotus it is the omniscience of the Buddhas, and the 
doctrine that all beings may attain the state of Buddha, 
This slate Is Obtained by becoming a bodhisattva, and tbe 
liodhisattvas come to be the chief objects of religious 
enthusiasm. They are individualized as half-mythical 
beings who undertake to save the world, and then the 
advantages of worshipping and winning the favour of these 
great beings is extolled rather than the gigantic labour of 
bcenming such a saviour. The Buddhas and bodlusattvns 
are conceived as mighty beneficent 1 icing-, rivalling the gods 
of the surrounding Hinduism. They may not hove been 
conceived as gods in the sense of the ultimate reality of 
things, but popular thought was no! concerned with such 
problems. It sought objects of worship, and it found them in 
the Buddhas and bodhisattva* who Ixcame little else than 
the gods of the old polytheism under other names. The 
element of devotion {bhakti) was thus introduced into 
Buddhism. “ Several scholars,’* says La Valiev Poussin, 
“ regard the origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real 
puv.de <Max Muller} and believe that it is to be found in the 
influence of the * barbarian**, notably the Bfazdaeans— 
an influence which was exercised especially in Northern 
India, the Panjab, and Kashmir, where religious statuary 
reached such high development.” * There is no doubt about 
Persian influence in India, but religious devotion is a psychical 
phenomenon. It is a natural tendency of the soul to seek 
im object of religious love and worship, and it appears in 
any state nf society when a suitable object for its exercise 
appears or is conceived. To imagine that Lhe Buddhists 
were not devotional until Mazdueun influence penetrated, 

1 Hint, imiiau rkitot,, 1, I as: see nlva J. nalldtr. tXliubhumika-siUta, 
[■rtf., p. xx. 

1 in EIIE. 
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India seems to be superfluous. They were surrounded by 
religions of devotional enthusiasm, and all that was needed 
was a transference of Krishna-worship or Siva-worship 
to these new deities, the bodhisattvas. What Mazdeism may 
conceivably have done was to introduce a knowledge of some 
of these beings. But even in the ease of Amitabha, the 
Buddha of “ infinite light ”, w ho is sometimes supposed 
to be of Persian origin, there is no proof of borrowing. “ The 
whole ‘theology’ of the religion of Ainitabha is Indian." 
The question of borrowing in raet only concerns details of 
archffiology. 

AU this concerns the doctrine as apprehended by the 
layman, but there are also sutras of a more philosophical 
character. They teach the doctrine of the Void, a theory of 
the nature of ultimate reality. It appears to have no con¬ 
nection willi the religious teaching about bodhisattvas, 
but we lind it taken for granted in the most devotional 
type of sutras. It was a development of the ancient teaching 
which analysed the supposed reality of the self into separate 
elements, and it is represented by two chief schools, the 
Madhyamika and the Vijnfm&vada. 

Jt was, however, the conception of Buddhism as a religion, 
a career in which the destiny of the individual could be 
realized, that formed the moving spirit of the new conceptions. 
It will be more profitable, instead of stating these doctrines 
in the * abstract, to begin by analysing one of the most 
important of the Mahay ana sutras, the Lotus of the true 
Doctrine {Satldharmapitndarika). It shows us an early stage, 
in which the teaching is still defending itself in opposition 
to the older schools. It also shows the bodhisattva doctrine 
as subordinate to the teaching about the nature of a Buddha, 
It has been said to display MnHavana Buddhism with all 
its characteristic traits and all its excellences and defects, 
but that is saying too much. It presents only the popular 
side of the bodlasattva doctrine, and it has nothing to tel! 
alxmt the revolution in metaphysical thought achieved by 
the new movement. Though it mentions and takes for 
granted the doctrine of the Void, it.is devoted to expounding 
the new doctrine of the nature of a Buddha, and in explaining 
away the pmtyckabuddha and the career of a disciple or 
arhatship as errors or mere temporary expedients. 

As in the case of many other Mahay ana sutras there arc 
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peculiar problems connected with Us composition. It 
consists largely of verse, but these passages are embedded 
in prose, which often repeats the matter of the verses. 
Evidently it does not now exist m its earliest form. Wintemitz 
puts it in its primitive state at about A.D. -00. Blit 1 lie 
Mahayfina movement was much earlier than lliis. The Lotus. 
however, is one of the earliest extant sutras which deal with 
the bodhisattva doctrine and the new mythology of Buddha 
belief. 

The sutra begins, by stating in exactly the same phraseology 
as the oldest discourses that the Lord was staying at Vulture 
hill with twelve hundred arhats. But instead of the two or 
three who ore usually mentioned, the names of nearly thirty 
are given. They are the most famous personages in the older 
legend, and the first five arc the five disciples. Here is already 
a great difference from the Pitli suttas, for in these the five 
never tip|H?ar as hearers. What we have here is a deliberate 
use of legend. The fact that the names are never so used 
in the PSfi suttas implies that in these suttas there was a real 
tradition. They did not deliberately manufacture history. 
If there had been a tendency to invention, the five would 
have been the first to be introduced. 

But here the list of hearers continues for several pages, 
There is Buddha’s foster-mother at the head of six thousand 
mms, among whom is his wife Yolodhanu Then follows 
what is the most important item in these sutras, a group of 
#0,1*00 liodbisattvas, twenty-five of whom arc named, 
and among them the two famous ones, Mafijnirl and 
AvalokUesvarn. Enormous numbers of gods appear, those 
led by Sakra and Brahma, hundreds of thousands of myriads 
of ten millions of nagns, kinnarns, gamlhurvas, asuras, and 
garudus. The Lord is said to have just given a great 
exposition, and he enters a state of concentration. A my 
of light bursts from the circle of hair between his eyes 1 
and illuminates 18,000 other Buddtia-fields, and there is 
an earthquake. MniijusrT at great length explains to Moitrcy* 
{the future Buddha, who is here as a bodhisattva} that the 
l^ord is going to begin a discourse (ch. 1). 

The Lord tells Siiriputra that oidv Buddhas s etm explain 

1 Tlii* clirle M ent ol the thirty-two murk* of il fhiddiin, 

1 ThF word Ll Slid la here when referring to tmddtuU 

in genrml- 
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things. His knowledge surpasses that of all other beings, 
ami he dee lares that he addresses all the disciples and 
praty cknbuddhas, all those who have been established in 
Nrrvim* and have been releases:! from the series of pains. 
This is a direct eluiUcnge to the older teaching, arid the 
nrhats present are puzzled, Sariputra asks the Lord to explain 
himself, and the proud arhats get up and leave the assembly. 
It is the kind of thing that might quite well have happened 
at a Mahayana meeting in which there were some 
Snrv£ir.tivndins present* Buddha declares that the meeting 
has been cleared of rubbish and that it is well thru the proud 
ones arc gone. The sole aim why a perfect Buddhu appears 
in the world is to show to all beings the TathSgata-knowkdge. 
** By means of only one career 1 teach beings the doctrine, 
namely* the lluddha-career. No second or third career 
exists.” But the Buddhas nre skilful in devices* and at the 
decay of a cycle* when the roots of goodness are small they 
expound the Buddha-career by teaching it ns being three¬ 
fold- They show Nirvana to those of low disposilions, but 
this is a device to save those who might not believe if they 
were told that they will become Buddhas (rh, 2). 

Suriputm, who has already reached Nirvana* is astonished 
at the teaching, and fears that it may be Mam speaking* 
but soon recognises that he will become a Buddha. The 
Lord revives in him the knowledge that he once made tlie 
vow of a bodhisultva p and promises it* fulfilment. S&riputm 
wishes the error of hh own disciples to be removed* hut the 
Lord says that he use* different devices according to different 
temperaments. Just ns a man* if his children were in a burning 
house* might tempt them to come out by offering them 
different kinds of toys* bullock-chariots* goat-chariots* 
and deer-chariots, but when he has enticed them out he 
gives all of them splendid bullock-chariots ; so Buddha 
offers the three careers with the degrees of concentration 
and release* and other methods of the disciples* hid they 
are ail sufierstded by the Buddha-career. Those who despise 
the teaching of this sutra will be reborn in hell and other 
places of suffering* The sutra is not to be recited to foolish 
people* but only to those who are striving for complete 
enlightenment (eh. $}* It is thus useless for the disciples 
of the older teaching to protest and say that the Nirvana 
ideal was taught by Buddha. Their opponents admit that 
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it was hut only to people too foolish to understand the 
higher doctrine. 

Three other disciples come and express thdr astonishment 
on finding that after having attained Nirvana they ore destined 
to complete enlightenment* They say they are like a son 
who leaves his father's house and returns after many years* 

He goes and works for pay in his father's house, not knowing 
that Ids father has secretly recognized him. Even when his 
father falls sick and offers him his wealth he refuses it, and 
continues as a servant. His father at his death acknowledges 
his son* and leaves him all his wealth. Even so arc these 
disciples the sons of Buddha who have received Nirvana 
os pay i though the Jewel of omniscience is their inheritance 
(ch* 4). 

Buddha tells them that although the min is the same that 
falls on all plants, yet according to their dispositions they 
respond differently. So there is only one career, but there are 
beings who act differently* The attitude of disciples is 
explained by a parable, A man who is horn blind thinks 
that there are no visible objects. He is like beings living in 
the world of ignorance. A great physician (Buddha) cures 
his blindness, and he thinks he can use hb eyesight properly 
until he is taught better by certain sages. He is like the 
disciples who think they know everything until they are 
taught the true way of enlightenment by the bod h butty as 
(ch. 5). The Lord then prophesies the careers of his hearers 
as future Buddhas, but they will still have to pay reverence ^ 
hr si, to many millions of Buddhas (ch. G). He Lulls them of 
an ancient Buddha whom he remembers whose life was 
5,400,000 myriads of ten millions of cycles. This is one 
example of the figures frequent in these sutras. The life of 
this Buddha with some other exaggerations is based on that 
of the historical Buddha. After winning enlightenment he 
recited this Lotus of the true doctrine for eight thousand cycles. 

His sixteen sons, who all became Buddhas, continued to 
repeat it, and the last was Sakyamuni, who is repealing it 
now. It is when a Buddha b going to attain final Nirvana 
that he explains that there h only one career. He is like 
n guide leading a company of men to Ratnadvipa (jewel- 
bland), who on the way become wearied and want to turn 
back. He creates a magic city, where they rest* and are then 
willing to go on to their true destination* So Buddha draws 
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brings on with the illusory idea of Nirvana, and then shows 
them the true goal of omniscience {eh* 7). 

The sfitrii continues to make havoc of the oi ler <1«|™ 
bv telling of the conversion to the Ruddhucarecr of at It be 
other great disciples who are present, f'un.m. the chief o 
preachers of the doctrine, Kmintjiuya, the first; of the h' 
dtseinlcs Anonda, Buddha’s attendant, hi* son Ilahula. and 
arhats (ehs. 8, O). Then turning to the badO* 
salt viis present, he tells the great value of this sulr.i for their 
career Those who hear only a single verse are sure of 
complete enlightenment. To utter a single horsh u-ord against 
H^sfi worse shl than speaking evil in the ^ 

A bodhisuttva who preaches it should enter the *®°" “ 
fheTaSLta, wear his robe, and sit on the seat of the 
doctrine ^The abode is the abiding in fneiullmj* »« all 
hrimrs the robe is great patience and meekness, and the seat 

,'S" s ssf'.tjra - 

which lliis Buddha wished to he present wlunwr lhcjici'" 

isss^^ss-SeS 

and Buddha sits down by him on half the sea - 

ocean, vtlucte he ba tmAv f or enlighten- 

-— ■* 
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J.—«• bod “** l W“ «™> and otter to p,V„'h t |” 
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Ihoui' I he" MaMe-' r " !ht ^.” 3en v t !oh ’ ,S_U) - Thc anawr 
snovis the Jtahnyana position both with regard to Buddha 

doctrine nnd metaphysics. Buddha inihwd began to tolch 

forty .tears ago hut that wasadevieei in reality he i, etc™! 
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talS ^ untiinileit 
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bodhffiattva completed nor i ih* i '^v 0- *} 0 " ^ m Y «nekiit cmirse us 

ItMliiy twjrras many ten million rnvrinds'ttf'h^ V** hl,t even 

Cycles will be icntiiied for comtiTcd iV, . I, ( “ °/ 'uintlrciis of thousands of 
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And why ? SKiTfe IS?? W 
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Rowlncs.? . .. if they saw Umt t],l rSfeL^i ^ With iln P CT, « lt mots of 
Unit it is nicrr sportT** , theV would get the idea 
from the three ft'id world tuiil *?•■, aot exercise energy to escape 

ThthAj^tas are hard to obtain the Tathall lfL lhe itle * ,lmt 

in dc vires Iris said to those beiiiU “)' M thmugb his skill 

appearing of a Tathignts ■* 1 ^ 10 obtain, U monks. Is the 

SjaicsKsttss 
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not non existent, nut thus not nll^L™ V 1 '™ 1 not ™<'t™l, 
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to destroy evil doers, lo establish righteousness I am bom 
from age to age/ 1 The actual historical relations between 
buddhism and Krishnaism or Vaishnavism are not known, 
but here we have popular Mahay ana Buddhism conforming 
exactly to the beliefs of contemporary Hinduism, The fneta- i 
physical basis of Buddhism, however, remains quite 
independent (eh. 15)* 

The following chapters extol the merits of preaching and 
hearing the sutra (eh, lfr-20) f and teil of the great devotion 
shown bv a number of bodlibattvfts in worshipping it and 
preaching it (ch. 21-0). Before restoring the stupa to its 
place the t wo B u ddha-s, S fik)' afnun i and Pmbhut uratna, 
for 100,000 years put out their tongues, which reach to the 
world of Brahma/ 

It wiD be seen that the chief interest of the Lotus is devoted 
to Buddhas and their qualities. The bodhisattv&s arc quite 
subordinate to them except m chapters T2 to 2fk The Buddha 
has become an eternal being and tin object of worship not 
differing in powers or qualities from the gods of ihc rival 
religions* The religion is no monotheism, any more than 
popular Hinduism was/ Not only were there Buddhas at 
the ten points of space (the four quarters, the intermediate 
quarters* zenith, and nadir), but each world system had its 
corresponding Buddhas and bodhisattvas. The names and 
numbers of these Buddhas vary greatly. The short SukhfivalT* 
vyufm puts five or six at each point. The Lotus has a list of 
sixteen, two at each point* except that there is one at the 
N-E. and Sakyanumi in the centre. Two of them are other¬ 
wise famous : Akshohhya in the east and Amitabha in the 
west* It is easy to see how this type of Buddhism disappeared 
from India* As a form of worship it differed In the eyes of 
its devotees, who repeated charms and adorned the statues, 
by no more than the names of the deities. But for the ordained 
members of the Order* as well as for those of the laity to 
whom religion was more than ritual, the conception of 
a bodhisattva*s career had a different interest. It was 
a beneficent ideal far surpassing the winning of Nirvana ' 

1 Kcrm< wIki explnlnrd tli-e- imagery of the sEitm utmnamic.'klly, snid that 
Sakyatmml mis lie tun and l^rabhAtamln* ihe moon In ellipse. The attendant 
bndfrisultveii were the Stars, acid the Bnc|dlift£ T topipies thei itm's tm. 

1 ftVvcrthehra, the logic of monotlwlMn was applied. The MaMrairu 
II. |2i*) stiysJ tJiot iJirre i* only one Buddlm in cacti’Huddlut-fteid, otherwise It 
would imply Hint u Buddha was incapable of doing nil fm Buddha wotk. 
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for oneself. Yet it is not this conception which is prominent 
in Hie Lotus. It is still the popular conception of beings who 
arc worthy of worship and who confer benefits on their clients. 
Then the bodhisattvas rather than the Buddhas become the 
chief objects of devotion. This is the point of view of the 
’'‘remaining chapters of the Lotus. 


Note on Spells 

Chapter 21 of the Lotus is entitled Sprits {dhnran i). Spells 
form an important part of popular Buddhism, but they have 
nothing in themselves peculiarly characteristic or Buddhism. 
They are a form of sympathetic magie, which consists in 
asserting (along with certain ritual actions) that a certain 
Wished for event is taking place, and by the power of the 
word it is supposed that if every detail is properly performed 
the event docs happen. Spells are found in India as early 
as the Ilig-veda, and the Athftrvn-veda is little more Ilian 
a collection of such spells or charms. But the practice is 
much wider and no doubt much older than Vedism. Spell* 
of the same type are existent in Old English, Old High 
German, and Kellie, to go no further. 

Spells of this kind had already infected popular Buddhism, 
for there are several examples in the Tali Canon. In the 
Atdnufiya-sutta {Dtgha, iii, 104 ), the four Great Kings with 
their troops visit Buddha. Vessavana (Kuveru), Great King 
of the north, gives Buddha a form of “ protection ” ( rakkhd j 
against evil’disposed non-hum an beings, yaks has, gandharvtis, 
kumbhapdas, and nagav These are the minor gods in the 
train of the four Kings, but many of them, says Vcssavnna, 
are well disposed to Buddha and, if monks, nuns, laymen) 
and lav women will repeat the spell, such beings will p'rotect 
them. The spell itself is in verse and consists of homage 
to the seven Buddhas and to the four Great Kings. Buddha 
afterwards repeats it to his monks, so that it becomes part 
of the Buddha-word. 1 The general belief among Buddhists 
m such beings and their powers is apparent throughout. 
>V e iold th ft Buddha goes into any village or town 
non-human beings do not injure men (Digfia, i, ]32). 

The belief in the magic power of the word led to the view 
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that the words peed not lie intelligible, In Old English we 
find lists of corrupt Keltic words, which once had a meaning* 
but which came to be related merely as words having power. 
This has gone much further in India* w here long lists of merely 
invented words are repeated. In the Lotus (eh, 21} the 
bodhisattva Hhaishajyarajft and others utter spells of 
protection for those who preserve the rfttn* They arc lists 
of meaningless words, ami usually end with the word xvdhd 
fa Vedic term used in making oblations to the gods). An 
example of one of the shorter ones in the Lotus is aUc taffe 
natte vanatfe awadt wadi kunadi &vahd. AH the words arc in 
the form of feminine vocatives, and appear to be modelled 
on spells addressed to female divinities. Spells of exactly 
the same type, and sometimes the identical spells* are also 
found in Hinduism, Female divinities in early Hinduism 
are almost non-existent* and there can he no doubt that 
licth in Hinduism and Buddhism there has been a borrowing 
from non-Aryan sources* 

One of the best known spells of this type is the well-known 
am manipadrar hum , It has often been misunderstood, for 
it was first reported by travellers quite ignorant of the 
language. 1 This was even the case with Klaproth, who 
expounded it in 1S31. 9 He did not see that mam is not a 
separate word* blit only a stem. He thought it might be 
nominative or vocative* but if it were a word and vocative 
it would be mane, and if nominative manih. Kcally 
wtampnd nzr is one word and a feminine vocative* 1 so that 
with the syllables of invocation om and hutji it means 
14 O Manipadma ManipadmH is “ she who has a jewel- 
lotus fT , F. W. Thomas thinks that she was a female counter- 
part of Avalokitesvam, but in l he KdTandavtfiiha, where the 
spell is expounded* there is no trace of such a female being, 

* The earliest appears to be the Lranciseim. Willrtni il£ Iluhnik or 
HubfUfjlik wha hii sent in U2&J to TsirUiry by l^nuis IX at Fninrc. He jtivei 
it iti Hit Conn ou man* hadaing and, as om of the prints lulil him, any a it 
menus " Dtu* tu uaSti/ffrUTiirium irv ffecunV dr wrjngo r fI dr MitiWttt 
pubHi pnr ta Sitpiffl dr G&iftmphie, PftrU r 

* .L-l ri \mit 5s j IL M ik la pbrasfi cat irts-ekire, Luc Om Jlfonf 

Padma JuJiStri tills iiin;niflc Oh 5 precietne Amen ; el w on lit Om mani 

padiiTf ftDi3in, Oh f le Joy uu friij dam le Lotiia, Arm” 

i Thja wni puinled out by W. 11. ATillin IHijS. imi his expbmotian made iin 
impression. IL 11 ■ Wibp 'ilnjiijjht it wav u locative, mtiil htfrre tmctilrd Ihe 
bodhisa.it vn MmajpuiJiim* Tluit in llie imly itrown. wliy ibti mane occurs in 
%\h* Si. I’cLunburn Lixict.ii. The whole mattor wm finally made 

ftmiTUiialitally tJt'fir by L*. IV. TJhieuj*., Jtt.tS,, IWC, -HH-, mid A. II. 1? m okfi 
JHA&, ims t cor tn' 
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Slope probably it is constructed like the rest on the model 
of the Hindu spells. 1 Avalokitcsvara is represented with 
a lotus in his hand- Mantpadmn as an epithet does not appear 
to be applied to him, but he has epithets like padimipani 
having a lotus in Iris hand ”, padttwdhara et bearing a lotus ri P 
and subh&padm&haxtii 11 having a fair ! utils in his hand f \ 
It is not certain* however* that the spell was originally 
connected with Avalokitesvura. The 11 six-syllabled spell 11 
is mentioned in JHvt/dvaddnu (Gltf) P and probably refers to 
this spell. But there is no mention there of Avalokitesvura. 
Also in the Lota?, although there is much about Avalokitcs- 
vara and spells, there is no mention of this one- 

Hundreds of dharams exist, and they are not all mere 
gibberish. They are usually embodied in a sutra as in the 
case of the Afamliya*suUa* In the Megha-sutra 1 Buddha 
gives spells to the Nagas for rain-making, which are to be 
uttered by the reciters of the doctrine with particular 
cerenion res* T he A pari m itdipirjndna-sutm has been t ran slat ed 
into Tibetan* Chinese, and North Aryan, 3 It is a spell of 
I OS syllables for obtaining unlimited life* The great Mahay ana 
sutraSt like the Lotus itself, come to be treated as magic 
objects bringing blessing to any who hear them, who read 
or write them, or cause them to be written, Df the Lotus 
itself it is said that 4S it is a saviour of all beings from all 
dangers, a releaser from all pains, it is like a pool for the 
thirsty, a fire for the culd, like a garment for the naked, 
a caravan leader for merchants* a mother for her children, 
a ship for those sailing across, a physician for the sick, 
a lamp for those wrapped in darkness* a jewel for the seekers 
of wealth, a universal king for princelets, an ocean for rivers, 
a torch for dispelling all darkness.” Of Chapter 22 it is 
said that Xi it will be like medicine for the sick and suffering. 
On him who has heard this section of the doctrine no bodily 
pain will came* nor old age, nor untimely death *\ 

* Kemnls- counterpart* did tuaw to be Envented, but they ire not found in 
the nor Ok lull trie ierUe which became alt ached Ifr suiru 

nod p adma. 

: I’datC'il hy C, Jlcndull, JRAS. t ISflO, but he octalti many of lhe §pe]]y. 
a* being “ gibberitb and my*tfcten 

1 lid. by Walkver. tDlS. 


CHAPTER XV 

POPULAR BO DH IS ATT V A DOCTRINE 


T HE bodhisattva’s career is one of long training, a progress 
rising in stages to Buddhahood, 15tit in popular teaching 
its two prominent features are the enormous toils and 
sufferings that the aspirants have undergone, and the 
marvellous blessings that they confer on others- It is to 
these \ 'vo qualities that the remaining ehnptcrspf the Lotus 
arc devoted (eh. 22-6). Several bodhisattvaa come before 
the two Buddhas in the stupa, but the outstanding one is 
Avalokitesvara. 1 These chapters are probably later than 
the first part of the sutra, and they show us another stage, 
but not the last, in the development of the religion of devotion 
or bkakti in Buddhism. 

] Ttve dink'ullv in interpret Crag this imuie lie* in orckdffrn. Tine whole may 
man rilher " Uard otawsivkito " or ” ihr Lord who if mntokiia Tbn former 
La tllf more probable jlid&illp bv hiimiLir compound*—“ Lord of 
the doctrine™. Dhanm^Astta " i^rd of the aith and another title of 

Aviilokitcivwtihi Lab&wtu " Lord of the world Avcfokim mwn bum the 
verb mJJfoJtrryuJi ik <o look ial f In survey ll does not IfkHD “ tn■ kwk down 
ni 11 {kenibiichfiueitV Tk latest discu**ion is by H. Zimmer, ST*/* lurfufogit 
if. IUI22, ft. Thro- i ■ on doubt tluit ffpfljofcit™ can be uxd ns ft nniin 
" 1 j-ui kirtp at or Hmcying,” Zimmer says thn! it not likely that Av. Wit* so 
pjimcd from the activity of looking in general. That is » F hut he ha* taken 
m ttotfce of iJlc fact Lhnl the verb in Pali is frequently used of Buddha In 
a very ispocud sense. In the Pali commentaries he looks nt the world, or SU neys 
It* twice n dny in order to fire ^liat need his help 

lamapatfilG VUtthAyi 1 hkatft vo^ktnio, rising from the nltainmml of 
cdmpRSfibn and surveying the world, Digfia nmn., GTS], It 15 Blso until hi A/Oft. 
in llic two A paid ilt fu - * f? fr where he makes the 14 surveys " before deciding 

where and when to he bom. ifuuitidevct quota on® of them on .Jc-ufrj.kurio- 
ffitat. } ihkiiam L& also used in the luvltic sense (.Ml riV* ii* 1 i Lrjh, 21 ; hot 
ofokitani, ,\ f'tvf., h ivz). AmlokiUivvfWt Just flkfi Buddha* minty* the world 
lei his lYiniputtdun for all beihtfs, find in tills fitnfle is L ' IjOTlS of the survey 
The fjifujr ItMlr espial nH that lie it HP caJlcd bccauv. he will help anyone wIhj 
hears his name or brain It hi mi mb and again in the wise portion tl 1 ’ i^l) 
taVD : u He having seen beings afflicted w ith many hundred (tains* and, ns 
tie p™en*fcK the |J<iwer of pure knowledge, having Iwhdd (Lvhkhju J those 
distre^d with many poim, m tlir refort tilt Mvtour US the world leie] lidiiijijf the 
KUila," The same explanation waa gi\tn by Bu motif j SM) on the 
authority of the Oupa-MranJauyi^ It is probably the exigency of vent 
which baa caused the compound with t?i- rather tlmn OK i- to l>e used. Souk 
of the Chinese translator* read the name m imafokria-srwn, and according lo 
Cik* (Oil#. Dirt ,, GtlOa. 13,200) tRUisliited it as icnan " to gale nt p \ ' 4 to 
Vkw* yin M stiuud n . This ia as t Bemilfifl \ms In the t hincse ns the Sanskrit, 
buV the translator* luid tn make it mean wnicthini?, m Uiey interpreted It* 
according to Gilcs p ns ''the hear-prayer Bodhkattvm 1P * Ollier Chinese: 
Lmn&lnrom read the wonl correctly, and franalated it +k on-ktoking &overei|fu 
EM Hm&aak of CMmm BmdSdtm i.v. 
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AvuJokitesvara m Chapter 21 is praised by Buddha fot 
the benefits that he confers on all his worshippers* lie 
saves from all sorts of misfortunes merely by the utterance, 
w reverence, reverence to the giver of safety f Avalokitesvarn, 
the bodhisattva, the great being*” There is no reference 
to the six-syllabled spell. He saves from the passions of 
lust, hatred, and stupidity* He bestows otfspring and other 
blessings. He assumes dilTerent forms in order to reach all 
beings, and appears as a Buddha or one of the Hindi] gods, 
Brahma* Indra, Siva. This is exactly the aspect under which 
he appears in the KfirQndavifuh®, a sutra devoted expressly 
to him. This sutra is still later than the Loiu$ f and shows 
bodhisattva worship at its height, 1 

In the A dr q n da vt /11 h a there are no polemics against Uie 
sr&vakas. The b ' disciples 11 had probably lost any importance 
as rivals, and they are not mentioned as being present, 
but there arc long lists of bcrihis&ttvas, different classes 
of gods and goddesses* and many hundred thousands of 
laymen, lay women, wanderers, and even Jams (nirgrnnik&$). 
One curious feature is that although it is reckoned a late 
sutra* it preserves some passages from S&rva&tivadin works, 
even preserving the arhat doctrine and a mention of their 
Scriptures* evidently when recording old legends. But all 
references to doctrine are quite perfunctory, except belief 
in the merits of Avidokitcsvara and the blessings that result 
from worshipping bun. 

Buddha was at SruvasH, and raj's issued from Avid, 
the lowest hell, adorning and turning to gold the whole city. 
Buddha explained that it was due to the majesty of 
Avalokitesvara, who had entered this hell. On his entrance 
the place became cool, the tortured beings were relieved, 
and Yam a, king of the Hharma, praised him in a long eulogy. 
He then went to the city of ghosts fpretas}* Water flowed 
from the pores of his skin, and the ghosts were freed from 
hunger and thirst. He then taught them this sutra, their 
heresy of belief in a permanent entity 3 was destroyed, they 
attained to the happy world SukhAvati and became bodhi- 
sattvas* 

Buddha then told of Avalokitesvara’s former merits. 

1 There a mi elaboration <pf the ritra in v™ F (iutm kdTtmdmiiilhtu 
which haw liffn nnaJy*mJ by Rumaiif, lni mr 220. 

J Salktiyadfifloi mmdlmtyafrkk&r Tbi* i* belief m e self anti r*eui lar 

to Muliriyjiria. 
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In the time* of Yipasvin Buddha he created the world, “ From 
his eyes arose Hie moon and sun, from his forehead Mahesvara 
(Siva), from hi-s shoulders Brahma and others, from his 
heart XarSvmria (Vishnu}, from his teeth SorasvaU, from 
bis mouth the Wind, from his feet the Earth (dharanl), 
and from Ids tally Varupa, TJien he said to Mahrsvam, 
thou shall be Mahesvara when the Kali age arises. Thou 
shall be colled the primal god (ddkfcva), creator and maker,” 
In the time of Sikhin Buddha he came with a message 
of greeting to Within from Amitabha, the Buddha of 
Sukhavati, the Happy Land, in the western quarter. It 
is Avolokitcsvora’s special function to take his worshippers 
there, “ Itobed In pure white, dying with the speed of the 
wind, they go to the region of Sukhavati to hear face to 
face the doctrine of Amitabha, and having heard the doctrine 
the pain of transmigration no longer torments their bodies, 
nor old age and death with lust, hate, and stupidity, nor 
the pain of hunger and thirst. They abide in that region 
ns long as the firm promise of Avalokitcsvara is not fulfilled, 
until all beings are released from all pains, as long as they 
arc not set in supreme perfect enlightenment,” that is to 
say, until all become Buddhas- Even in this school the 
final end remains the same, the winning of Nirvana, 
lie further loaches beings according to whatever discipline 
they follow. More catholic than in the Lotus, he assumes 
the form of a Buddha, a Pratyekabuddha, or an arhal in 
order to t each, and even takes the forms of the Hindu gods, 
Miihe£vara f etc., and preacho. according to the doctrine of 
each. In the time of Viivabhfl Buddha he went to the realm 
of the rebel gods, the nsuras, and consoled and converted 
them, and then to the dark land of the monsters, the yaks has 
and rakshasas. At his preaching “ some reached the fruit 
of Entering the Stream, some tfic fruit of Onct-returner, 
some nr hat ship, some supreme enlightenment ”, Then he 
went lo the gods of the Pure Abode in the form of a brahmin, 
where, after working a miracle, he declared, *" I am no god, 
but a man, and have become a bodhisattva, having 
<<impassion oil the abandoned and wretched, and a teacher 
of the way of enlightenment.” 

He also went to Ceylon. Here we find several legends 
that belong to the older schools, and they have been inserted 
in the suLra so nieoluudcaily that the older teaching has 
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bj&cn preserved, Ceylon was formerly inhabited by female 
riik-sliasas p mongers who feed on human Ik^h. He changed 
himself into the lovely Form of the god of Love. The monsters 
asked him to he their husband* and he promised, if they 
would do what he ordered. So he expounded to them the 
Noble Eightfold Path, the ten rules of good action, and 
taught them the four Agamas. Some attained the fruit 
of Entering the Stream* or the fruit of Onee-retumer^ of 
Non-returner, some arhatship, some Pr4tyeknbuddhuhood* 
This is the so-called IllruiyUna teaching as It probably stood 
in a sutra used by the compiler of this work. 

From Ceylon he went to Benares* where there were many 
thousands of worms. Taking the form of a bee he hummed 
the invocation to Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order, 
which revived in them the memory of Buddha* so that they 
all reached Sukhlvatt and became bodbmttvas. 

Thence he went to Magadha, where a famine had lasted 
for twenty years, and brought down showers of nun and 
food. An old man there explained to lhe astonished people 
that this could only be due to the virtues of Avalokiteivara. 

Buddha then tells of the innumerable sum fid his attained 
by Avalokitc^vara (nearly seventy are named), and of his 
coming to save some shipwrecked merchants from the 
female rakshasas of Ceylon by appearing as a horse and 
taking them back to India. 1 

In each of the hair-pores of Avalokitesvara is a world 
in which those dwell who know \m six-syllabled spell, 
om manipadme hum t and they never again wander in trans¬ 
migration.* Buddha himself after enormous toils obtained 
the spell irom Padmottama Buddha, who had obtained it 
from A mi l abb a. Buddha, however* sends the bodhbattva 
who has asked him for it to a reciter of the Dhurma at Benares 
to receive it. The bodhisattva does so, and when he asks 
for it, a voice from the- sky orders the reciter to give it. 
The bodhisattva looks up and sees Avalokitcsvara with a lotus 
in hb hand. Me returns to Buddha and 779,000.000 Buddhas 


r.»i (Iid faffed hi Disy, S»>} given t n 

J) 1 LJ? ' t E20 v ^ sS 'VJ K Eind amutilated version 

kii . fit., !iM 4 In the rswlifr form qf th^ (flory the home wim MmJilhd, but lifrt 
Avalokttrfvara Uikes his ptai*, and &av« the ttiravim lender, who b Buddha 
in n previoiift birth. 

1 HehUer ^lem fmm VimalaMrtMrMa* *■ a bodhisalivu enn tainlfcrt 
in a "ingle pote of hh *kl» nil the landa In ail the ten qoarua* ei-en the Will, 
curxm, imd it 1 * 1 
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assemble and niter the spell* om cak cute cunye The 

acquiring of the great spell is a much greater matter than it 
might seem* os It should bo inscribed in a circle [mandat#) 
mode of certain substances with appropriate divisions 
and figures. 

It is unnecessary to follow the sfitm quite to the end. 
Avalokiteivara himself visits Buddha, Mahcsvara {Saiva} 
conies with his consort Umd and asks for a prophecy. 
Avalokitesvara prophesies that he will become the Buddha 
Bhasmesvara , 1 and that Uma will change her sex and become 
the Buddha Umesvara. This b one of the Instances in tins 
stttra that show a connection with Siva-worship, but there 
is no dear trace ns yet of the development of the sexual 
symbolism and practices known as tan trie* whieli came 
to infect both &aivbm and Buddhism. 

It will be noticed that there is practically nothing of 
Mahfiyana doctrine proper beyond hod hisaliva worship 
in these sutras, but there arc still other aspects of the belief 
to lie considered. The linppy land* SmkMvnth is merely one 
of the heavens of the Buddhas of the ten points of space, 
which lias become important as being the heaven specially 
associated with Avalokitesvara, the bod hi saliva attendant 
on Amititbha. There are two sutms called Sukh&vatbvynka* 
which lavish all their powers of description In portraying 
a heaven surpassing in od$s any of those of rival religions or 
even of rival Buddhas. 

The longer Sukhdvait-vyuha is in form much like the 
L^tuSr It b eh idly the qualities of Tathagatas that arc 
eulogized* Buddha gives a list of eighty-one Buddhas, the 
last of whom was Loke^irarujn, This Buddha described 
to his disciple Dharrnakora the perfections of innumerable 
Buddha fields. The disciple took all these Buddha (kids 
and conceived a Held eighty-one times more excellent than 
all those which had been d escribed * He vowed La become its 
Buddha, and now he dwells in it, the Happy Land Sukhavatl, 
as Aniitabhn, the Buddha of immeasurable light and of 
immeasurable life (Amittyus). The two chief bodhLsattvas 
there are AvaiokiLesvara and Maliasthamaprapta. This is the 
only mention in the sutm of Avnlokitesvnra^ importance* 
In the shorter SukMt^Uivynha he is not mentioned at all. 

1 *" Ltini of juhu ** : Shu U fcrrawa m h ' performing 

purtlkmlian willi juftes % nod similar cjjitlK-ts. 
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Both here and in the Lotus the chief interest is confined 
K> thei nature of TathSgaias and their worship. The great 
growth of bodhisattva worship appears to be later. This 
growth was a natural development in a country where 
bhakli, devotion to a personal god like Krishna and fma, 
hml assumed such dimensions. Attempts have been made to 
explain the bodlikattvas as tmiisforniations of Hindu gods, 
bn! this appears to be a needless complication in staling the 
problem. There is no need to seek the personalities of the 
bodiusattvos’ in another religion. They already existed in 
great numbers as the product of free invention, and their 
worship was only an extension of Buddha worship, which 
was older even than the Mahayuna movement. "HoJh isnttva 
worship was a rival movement rather than an imitation of 
1Jinrlu forms of devotion. When a few of,them had become 
popular, like Avatokitdvara, MnfijuSri, and Vajrapani, 
it is not surprising if they took over some of the characteristic 
features of the rival deities. Avalokitesvara has some of 
llu! features of Siva. In the Kdrandaii/uha he even has the 
sfltiK tiili 1 , Muhrsvara. Yet he is quite distinct, and when the 
gml Majicsvsra is introduced it is as u disciple and worshipper 
of the great Lord Avalokitesvara. Another hodhLs&tt-va 
iii these silt ms b Man ji.br!. He is here a great being, Imt 
not essentially different from the others. Later he becomes 
of very different significance, but we ran see how he has 
developed from a simple bodhisaitva. His origin needs no 
explaining, but once he existed and became popular, more 
and more virtues and powers could be claimed for him which, 
in the eyes of hb worshippers, would make him outrival the 
gods of i he other religions. 

A very different way of considering Eodhisiiltvnhood 
is that taken by the actual individuals who entered upon 
the career. This aspect, so Far as it belongs to Mnhuyfma. 
is still practically [tee from metaphysical questions* It 
is seem -d its best in the works of Santidcva, a poet and 
WhLHaitva of tlie seventh century a.d. According to the 
librhm author, FaranStha, he was bom as a king’s son in 
SutaL. When hr was to he chosen crown prince, he was 
[M-iMiiii a tjv Miiujiisrl and iwra in a dream to renounce 
the thrr.ne, Tunmrtthn also records his later life ami seven 
ol his miracles, which do not appear very credible 

Santidcva has been colled ll,c Thomas a Koinpa of 
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Buddhism. He was evidently a character who had a true 
vocation for the bodhisattva*s ideal—the saving of all 
creatures. He might* like Abou ben Adhem. have said, 
41 write me ns one who loves his fellow-men.” His fiikshdm- 
muccaya (collection of the rules of instruction) is a poem of 
twenty-seven verses, to which he has added a long 
commentary consisting chiefly of extracts from the Mahay ana 
Scriptures. It is a book of moral rules for the bodhmttva 
who has made the vow and is beginning the training, and 
it forms a bodhisattvu YLnaya, as it calls itself. He begins 
by emphasizing the importance of the thought of winning 
enlightenment. It is more important even than true doctrine, 
for the bodhUattva can still develop the qualities of a Buddha. 
All beings like himself shun dangers and pain p and there is 
no reason why he should preserve himself rather than others. 
He should make his vow of moral restraint in the presence 
of a Buddha or spiritual teacher, for in thinking of them he 
will be the leas likely to break it- He must avoid evil ways, 
evil and frivolous company, and the special sins that beset 
the bodhisattva when he begins his career {adikarmika). 
Of these there are eight : (I) discouraging hearers by 

preaching the doctrine in a way unsuited to their disposition, 
(2) persuading them to follow the Career of disciples or 
Pratyekabuddhas on the ground that the Perfections arc 
too high for them, (3) teaching that the study of Mahayiina 
makes it unnecessary to keep the Pritimoksha or the moral 
rules, [4) disparaging the Career of disciples. (5) speaking 
grudgingly of others and exaltiqg oneself, (6) boasting of 
one's attainments for the sake of gain and glory, (7) when 
in the state of a king's priest or minister robbing and injuring 
the Order, (8) when in the state of a king earning corruption 
amongst the monks. 

Saislideva is throughout chiefly interested in the mural 
training of the bodhisattva, and has very little to say about 
the higher attainments. Me gives the ten great vows according 
to the Daiabhumika-suira (below, p. 2m) and discusses the 
Causal Formula, but ends by saying 14 well, we know indeed 
that the compounded is very bad and evil, and we will make 
a cutting off of this combination and assemblage, but for 
the sake of the ripening of beings we will not proceed to 
a complete cessation of all coni pounded things 

What ^antideva telb us in this work is expressed chiefly 
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in extracts from Mali ay ana sutras, and from these we gain 
a much more favourable impression of Mahay ana literature 
than is afforded by such works as the ioiiitf. Santideva 
was no doubt an exceptional character, but the fact that 
such a man and such teaching could appear in the se% r enth 
century, and could obtain recognition as one of the most 
prominent teachers, shows that Buddhism was not in a general 
state of moral decadence. The degeneration which appeared 
affected certain schools, according as they suffered from the 
corruptions to which ascetic movements are always exposed, 
or as they adopted beliefs and practices foreign to Buddhism. 

Slntidevn’s Bodhicaryai-aturQ, “entrance into training 
for enlightenment/ 1 has been called the finest poem in 
Buddhism. It is remarkable not merely as literature, but 
most of all in its personal aspect of the revelation of a deeply 
religious mind* He is filled with the thought that he must 
strive through unnumbered births to acquire the virtues 
through which in the presence of the Buddhas he prays to 
become a tranquilliser of all the pains of all beings. There 
is a system of worship for bodhisattvas on which his prayers 
seem to be based 1 : (1) Praise of the Buddhas, (2) acts of 
worship* (a) confession of sin, (4) praise of virtue* 
(5) exhorting Buddhas to preach and asking them to delay 
their Nirvana, (0) rise of the thought of enlightenment, 
(7) transference of his own merits for the benefit of other 
beings. His confession thus begins t 

Whatever sin 1 have dan* 1 op earned lu be done m mnnberksa births 
or Lei this, whatever through my delusion I have approved to my hurt, 
that I contras as misdeed* and now am tortured by lemony 

WliatfVCT sin I have committed against 1 lie three Jewels* ai^liut 
mother and father, or against leathers and others, In deed* word, and 
thought* with m;my vices and oUi-nees,. O Guides, all that grievous 
sin I confer. 

And how may I escape it? I am ever afflicted, O Guides, let not 
death come too soon upon me, ere my sin is destroyed. 

His thought of enlightenment thus finds expression : 

Thus through all Lhc goad done by me may I become ei tranquillizrr 
of all the pains of oil beings. 

May 1 Income medicine for the sick and their physician, their support 
until sickness comes not u^ain. 

Their pain* of hunger and thirst may I quench with showers of food 
and drink ; In the famines at the end" of an age may i become drink 
and nourishment. 

* . H ; cf- La Vellfe Poussin* fluu\iilhism f, rfudfj ri tiruf,, p. 1CML 
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Jtny I become an unfailing store for the wretched, and be to 
supply them with the manifold things of their need. 

My own self anil my pleasure*, all my reghteouaiicw. P“*- 
and future, 1 sacrifice without regard, in order to achieve the welfu e 

of oil beings 


For himself he has one consolation, tlie knowledge of the 
two truths, which he will otic day teach in its perfection with 
Hie Perfection of Wisdom, 


When to them that are burnt in the fire of pain ®*fhj ?fl ng P?f? 
through mv favours bom from the mm^loudi of my merit? 
shall l in reverence teach the Void to them that look upon things 
os real ? 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE BOOHISATTVA'S CAREER 


T^WO aspects of Ma hay ana doctrine, which seem to show 

A no relation to each other, stand out it* great contrast. 
There is the religious side of the worship of saintly beings 
with the ideal of a succession of lives of heroic virtues, and 
the philosophical side developing the boldest speeulat ions 
in logic and epistemology* The cause of this contrast was 
inherent in Buddhism from the beginning—the division into 
Lhc monastic order and the laity. The layman received 
instruction from the Order, M discourses about almsgiving, 
, morality * heaven* the evils of lusts, the worthlessness of 
the defilements, and the blessing of renunciation*” as 
a standing description expresses it* Only to those whose minds 
were disposed and who were ready to leave a household 
life were the four Truths taught, 

The layman while in the world was a member of a society 
in which caste was not merely a religions belief but part 
of the structure of society. As a member of that society, 
however well disposed he was to the Order, he still hod 
his caste duties to fulfil. From birth, and even before birth, 
ceremonies were performed for his well-being, and he remained 
subject to household rites and sacraments at every stage of 
life. Buddhism made no attempt to abolish the caste system. 
We find passages where rites and sacrifices are reinterpreted 
and moralized* but no condemnation of them as such, 1 
It was only when a person entered the Order that his clan 
was merged in the elan of ascetics and he became a son of 

* The Sigtfov&ifa-tuUni Bighn, iii, ISO* is well known. It Etud been ailed tile 
bouiw.hokler T i irfKik of difrL ipW fgiiti-ritutye). U |» not ia the ordinary senw 
e. diwnim, but ix mtoata of n |iwm cf Iwcuty^is vents with m rntrodWtorv 
lo^fEkLi and a cQtnmcntrtrjrV The question whether u Layman etui Ekmxhisc ah 
«™t b * jwrvmity of f-xpraiion. The real quiit ion h whal are ihe nui- 
flilitim fiif kiecnndng an adult. If a feymnu tan fujlil tines* conditions (am! 
sudden 4MWD and inaitfb! are lulinillcd). then, df bourse, he becomes an 
arliat. lint in m doing lie has Cut of everything tiut binds him le I tie world, 
and even if he lives in n house he h exempt from tlie pmtdnn* The problem 
to have arben from the fact that legend* of Ihe earliest period xiicnk 
Of laymen attaining orhatship at once, These do not bekinjr to *cfkrtl» 
history. 
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n„ddh,> As . layman he kept the live mnml precepts with 
lime further rules nT nhrtii'ene. un 
In the elder Utcmtuxe ^.^C«1ll»l h^»- *“>» 
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popular Hinduism. Vtc have no t' . , ^ c second 
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appears in Buddhism. The belief in bodhisaltv&s may well 
la,* developed naturally out of the storv of the historical 
Buddlia and his previous existences. The career which he 
undertook came to be looked upon a* a possible career for 
all, and the inventiveness of Inc Mahayanbds .supplied the 
names of numberless bodhisattms. There can be little doubt 
thut the bhakti worship which the Buddhist invninn found 
all round him stimulated exactly the same kind' or worsliip 
as we find in the popular bodhisattva doctrine. 

Besidc-a the worship of these great beings, there was 
a theoretical treatment of the stages of the bodhisattva’s 
oaretr by the various schools of Buddhist education. The 
curliest is in the Mahataatn, where a list of ten stages is 
given. Here we meet the same problem as in the ease of 
barvffdivildn doctrine, namely, as to whether this cun be 

called a borrowing from Mahavana. It does not seem as if 
there is any one school which can be spoken of as the 
originator of this doctrine and as the source from winch 
the rest have borrowed it. The conception of a Buddha 
u* a man who strove through numberless births is wider 
l bun any school. When the Sarvfistivadins began to teach 
that anyone through Buddha’s Leaching might make the 
v<m to become a Buddha, we have no reason to believe 
t int there was a distinct MahSyinaschool from which they 
could have borrowed it. The reason why wc are asked to 
consider t he doctrine of a bodhisuttva’s career a harrowing 
from Mahiyona is that the Pali form of early Buddhism wj^ 
once taken as a standard and compared with MahayAna 
t very thing not found in it was supposed to be Mah&yana 
But the main line of descent of Buddhist doctrine in India 
is through the SarvastivAdins and Mahasanghikus, Thev 
continued ilnir development long after the Thcr&vAdins 
hati passed to Ceylon anti disappeared from India. In India 
Snrvustj vadims, Mahnsanghikus, and MahovAnists remained 
in contact, living and teaching in the same monasteries. 
All sorts of borrowings would thus be possible, but we do 
not know enough of the origin of MahavAmi to be able to 
say that the new doctrines started in a MahayAna school 
and then infected the older teaching. It was the making 
r> t}lcsc doctrines the exclusive teaching that constituted 
a new school, but still one in whleh the older teaching could 
be looked upon as a preliminary stage of the new. The real 
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break comes with the doct riot of the Void, ft break so violent 
that the teaching of two kinds of truth was needed to preserve 
the formulas of the old religion. 

In the teaching of the Mahfisanghikas, as expressed in 
the Mahdvastu, the differences from Mahay iinn are still 
more distinct. The ten stages of the Bodhisattva’s career 
are not the same as in Mabayana. The most that can be said 
is that they may have been elaborated in rivalry with some 
Mahay ana school. The conception of the career in the 
Mahdvastu also shows more primitive features. It is described 
not as a career for any bodhisnttva, but as having been the 
career of Sfikyamuni and previous Buddhas. In this respect 
it agrees much with the Theravadin conception. Both omit 
the characteristic teaching of Mahayann that all may become 
Buddhas. There will lie future Buddhas, but each is chosen 
by a Buddha to be his successor. The Mahdvastu teaches 
that one of the five necessary actions of a Buddha is to 
appoint a successor, a viceroy or crown prince {yuvardja) 
who is to be consecrated. Sukyainuni himself appointed 
Ajitn, the bodhisattvft, who after him frill become a Buddha 
named Ajita of the Mai trey a gotta in the city of Bandhtiiiiu. 1 

The Mahdvastu is a long exposition of the career of the 
bodhisattva, but it always refers to the historical bodhisattva,. 
Got am a. or as it usually calls him, Sakyamuni. It begins 
by explaining the four kinds of conduct of bodhisattvas, 
(1) their conduct as natural unconverted men {ptakjiicaryd), 
when they follow the ordinary moral rules, pay reverence 
to Buddhas and their disciples, but do not produce the 
thought of attaining perfect enlightenment, (2} their conduct 
in making the vow {pranidhdna) to become a Buddha, 
(3) their conduct in practising the ten stages leading to 
Buddhnhood {anulotndcaryd), (4) their reaching a stage from 
which there is no falling back {amh'ortocaryd). 

The stages (frAunii) are ten, and are described in a chapter 
called the Dasabhdmika (i, 68-198). 

The chapter begins by giving in verse the story of the 
elder Kasyapa hearing of the death of Buddha, Buddha's 
funeral, and an account of the first Council. Kaiyapa then 
asks Katyayana to set forth the career of the Buddhas. 

1 I 51 • Dip other four urtictil Mt setting in motion the Wheel of the 
Doctrine, converting hit mother, llil father, nml being* who are cnpnbfc (if 
becoming Buddhists 
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(1) The first stage is Durdrohd, ** hard to reach.” In this 
stage bodhisaltvas art at first unconverted. They exercise 
the eight good qualities of liberality, compassion, zeal, 
unwearied ness, absence of pride, study of all the sastras, 
heroism, taking leave of the world, and steadfastness. 
Through certain vices (sensual pleasures, sloth, not practising 
the thought of impermanence), they may fail to reach tine 
next stage. This means that they are reborn again and again 
in this stage till those vices are eradicated, those who arc 
to advance make the vow to attain perfect enlightenment. 
This produces greater merit than if they were to make a gift 
of the whole of India heaped up with jewels. 

(2) Second stage, Bfiddhoniuna, bound. Here they liase 
a dislike for existences. They have twenty special inclinations: 
good, kind, sweet, etc. On account of twenty-eight vices (love 
of gain and praise, etc.) they may fail to reach the next stugc. 

(S) Third stage, Pushpamariliittt, “ adorned with flowers.” 
They sacrifice their wealth and themselves to obtain a single 
" -veil-spoken ” verse of the Doctrine, and through fourteen 
vice$ may full to reach the next stage. 

(4) Fourth stage, Rutird, “ beautiful,” The bodhisattvas 
avoid cerLain great crimes at this stage, and receive births 
as gods or in high positions. For sins such as corrupting 
nuns they may fail to reach the next stage. 

(5) In the fifth stage, Cilravistafd, "of varied expanse," they 
look on all existence ns on fire with lust, hate, and delusion. 

(6) They arrive at the sixth stage, Rupaiaii, or fair 
form," with the thought, “ few delights has this terrible 
whirlpool of the world.” At this point it is explained that 
there are never two Buddhas in one Buddha-field, but there 
arc innumerable Buddhas each in a separate field or universe. 
There are certain hindering vices mentioned here, but the 
passage is corrupt. 

(T) Seventh stage, Durjaya, "bard to conquer. I heir 
minds turn to self control. Through the thought of great 
compassion they pass to the next stage. The three last 
stages arc arranged according to the stages of the life of 
a prince who becomes a universal monarch his birth, 
appointment as viceroy, and consecration. Throughout 
these there is no tunning back. 

(8) Eighth stage, Janmamdcia, “ discussion of birth.” 
A list of Buddhas is given, under whom in the first seven 
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births Silky amum made the roots of goodness to grow and 
became a son of the Buddhas. In this stage bodhisattvas 
are to be looked upon ns Buddhas. They are eloquent and 
great teachers. 1 

" (9) Ninth stage, Yawarajya, “ viceroyship," Tiic list 
of such Buddhas is continued. Some of them, as Dr. Hahder 
notes, are named from their eloquence. 

(10) Tenth stage, Jbhisheka , “ consecration as king." 
The bodhisutlvas are horn in the Tushita heaven, and then 
have a desire for a human existence. Although they are 
spoken of in the plural, the in dividual-described is always 
Sakyamuni. A long account is given of his conception and 
birth with the special doctrines of the Muhisanghikss 
concerning the nature of bodhisnftvas. The bodhisnttvos 
are not really produced by parents. They arise of their own 
choice, and their birth is apparitions). When they arc bom 
they have tlie knowledge of all human arts. They do not 
indulge in sensual pleasures, Rahtila was not lhiddha s 
son in the course of nature, but arose (as universal monarch* 
do) by apparilionnl birth. This is the logical result of the 
doctrine that the Buddhas have extinguished the passions 
and arc undcfded by contact with the world. Although 
bodhisattvas develop into beings in whom Iniman action is 
a mere appearance, yet they have begun as ordinary fallible 
creatures, and it is through their great compassion and desire 
to save all beings that they have arrived at a state beyond 
the world of impermanen ce, pain, and soul Iciness. This 
is unlike t he gnostic docetismwhich represented the essentially 
divine as assuming the mere appearance or the human. 
Indian thought never conceived any fundamental difference 
in kind between the human and the divine. \\ hether as in 
Vedic thought they started with the One and reached the 
individual, or as in Buddhism extended the individual into 
a universal principle, the conception always resulted in 
pantheism or pancoesmism according to the aspect emphasized. 

This description of the bodhbattva’s career has nothing 
essentially out of harmony with the older teaching. There 
is no bodhisattva-worship and the purpose of the whole 
scheme is to show how the worship culminates in attaining 


1 in, S. Dull tnVS that in tile Iflsl four Stoge-i tlicrtf it iwrdly anything more 
than n n*nr mnilu'.u of Buddha* ami Sodlibatlvaa who attained Ihom. hull* 
luts overlooked a long description, especially of it* eighth *ta@c, pp. 103-e. 
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the nature of a Buddha. The bodhisatt va in gradually getting 
rid of moral rices, of desire for existence* and false views* 
k following the training of the disciple. The difference 
comes when he decides not to realize the truths under another 
Buddha* but deliberately to submit himsdf to a further 
series of rebirths so that he can in time acquire the virtues 
and qualities that belong only to a Buddha and become 
a teacher of gods and men. 

The Theravfida teaching is much the same, but, as has 
been pointed out (p. 171), the doctrine is discussed only in 
one Pali work* the Buddhavamtia, Tllift work is quoted 
in the Mahavn$tu T SO that it certainly existed in another 
school, and it U possible that it was adopted as it stood 
by the Themvadins, It shows considerable development 
of the doctrine, as in the clear statement made by the 
bodhisattva to postpone his Nirvana, in the list of the eight 
qualities required to make a Buddha, and in the list of the 
ten Perfections* But there is no list of bhutnis, and the 
commentator on the Jdtaki i seems to have no notion of 
the significance of the Perfection of wisdom (fanfold)* For 
the Thcr&vadins this is the full knowledge of the ai-hat, 
and for the Mahaylnists the apprehension of the highest 
Mahfrymm doctrine, but the commentator explains it by 
instancing some Jatakas in which the bodhisattva showed 
great intelligence and practical sense. This makes it appear 
as a fragment adopted from a school where the doctrine was 
much more complete and systematized. 

The fullest Mahay an a statement of the bodhisattva 
doctrine is in the Ditfabhumika-futra. Another scheme of 
ten stages appears here and is repeated with variations 
in other works. The stages of progress to arliatship already 
existed in the older doctrine* and they have been enlarged 
and adapted to the hodhisattva’s career,* There can be no 
doubt that such schemes formed part of the regular oral 

1 Pr, N, Dutl qitaki of a list of ieo Illnuyinlc bhflmls w aa occurring In 
the fia!o$iihnirikili a Muhij'fmii work, buL this mi a miM^prfheh^on, it u not 
o &inrlr lifri* bill the niuiicfi of tlw thrte stages « gouts ntlaltied by 
line three vhJi&s. Tile t\mt tfCTCO Ilf a list of the store* of Hit aiptrint for 
orbaUhip. It dub with krtm " he who ha* done whaL lit had to do ", i.«, 
til* nrhut. Thi* list occurs frfpamtcly ill .UrtfuJ,. jO. where it is tiprcfiily 
RiUcd the rtagcfi of the disciple. The eighth u the ye fcnhuddlmhh&mr, 

which is iklwj a rf] urate CMCrr and *tagc attd L ' hjnaviLnic rs . The two List ore 
liLhd hssalt va Uh un 11 ami fS uddhuhh Csin i r and arc probably intended lo be 
COIItramed wills the previous careen. Dr, Dull. however, trie* to *C|1iftlc 
the whole ten with lhe ten MahAyfinn stages j Aspects, jap. imc-M* 
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teaching of the schools. The teaching would differ according 
to the school and the character of the individual teachers, 
for it is combined all through with the other doctrines 
prominent in each school. This rivalry and hostility is very 
clear in the Rodhisathabhumi, a work of the Yogfiehara school 
The general career of the bodhisattva is given in the 
CarijAmargabh ii m ww tra . 1 “ A bodhisattva who practises 

the career progresses gradually and little by little till the 
moment when he arrives at supreme wisdom. By means of 
the six Perfections he discerns the practice of the Void. 
After having accumulated merits during innumerable cycles 
he acquires the career of a Buddha. Like a young soldier 
who advances, at find he is poor, but gradually he obtains 
great riches. By making efforts he is promoted to the 
grade of lieutenant; finally he becomes general By degrees 
he is raised to the dignity of governor of a produce, receiving 
300,000 measures of rice as revenue. Successively he becomes 
minister of second rank, of first rank, universal monarch, 
king of the gods. Thus he who practises the stages of the 
career of the bodhisattva* produces the t hought of enlighten¬ 
ment, fulfils (the Perfections of) almsgiving, morality, 
patience, heroism, meditation, and wisdom in succession. 
He vanquishes the six movements of the heart (contentment, 
anger, sadness, joy, love, hatred), rejects the throe poisons 
(passions, hatred, stupidity) and the cover of the skamlhas. 
He turns to the three modes of release, arrives at the condition 
of not turning back, and approaches the state of being bound 
to existence by only one birth- As in polishing a mirror 
the iron is washed, cleaned, and smoothed, so that it is 
thinned and at last reflects images, so the bodhisattva 
practises the six Perfections, and accumulates merits until 
the moment when he becomes a Buddha and saves the 
world. He cares for all beings as if they were his children. 
His gradual exercise of the career is like the waxing of the 
moon, the growth or plants, or the building of a house followed 

by the feast of inauguration." 

' The Daiabhumika-tulra » describes how the Lord was in 


1 T mutinied into Chinwe. *,0. 284. Tl* above jtaiMge » frail 
Buildervertfkrfi aiwn in ht* edition of flodnAfr,, p. rod* 

* Hdlidcr UY* tlHit Paramftrthik toys Unit tibia ifllm belong to the 
MuMtoJWhikjiS. IT this Id i?i>rTei:l h ftU that it meiusa h that the wl:Ich used 
this aGlra dWmtti la Muiiff to dual school. Thin u hkeJy enough, hat St wm 
certainly not the sect that produced the ^JToMtvufii, 
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Ihe heaven of the Paranimutavasavartin. gods (the highest 
of the heavens of sense, next in the heaven of Brahnl), 
It was in the second week after he had attained enlighten- 
merit, and he was surrounded by bodhisattvas, first of whom 
was YajragarMm, and by unspeakably numerous bodhisattvas 
from other hud d bn-Ik-Ids. At that time Vajragarbfafl entered 
a form of concentration called Midmyannprablifisa, 

splendour of Mahuyana/' Thereupon a host of Tathagatos 
from other universes, all called Vajragarbha, showed them- 
selves and approved. They stroked Vsjragarhhk’s head, 
and he rose up from the trance. Then he addressed the 
bodhisattvas about the stage of knowledge (Jndnobh umi) 
which all bodhisattvas enter, gave a list of the ten 
bodhisattva-stagefi, and became silent. The bodhisattva 
V imukticandra implored him to expound them, and Yajra- 
garbha replied that if they were to hear those inconceivable 
things, doubt and disputes might arise* Hence it was through 
compassion that he kept silent. All the bodhisattvas with 
one voice implored him, and then a ray of light issued from 
Sakyamuni + s forehead illumining the ten q uar t era. It %vent 
round and formed in the air a cell like a shining cloud of 
rays g and from it, tlirough the might of Buddha, came a voice 
telling him to utter his exposition by the power of the 
Buddhas» V&jmgarbha consented, but begged thdr at tent ion 
and reverence in listening to it + 

A tiling niaflt diUlcuU in words to utter; 

Hut this irrnneafumhk might of Ihidillm 

Has entered roe, and these embodied mys, 

Through the great might whereof I have the power. 

I. The first stage is Pmmudii^ “joyous,” Here the 
bodhisattva, who has formerly done good deeds and caused 
the roots of goodness to grow, produces the thought of 
enlightenment. He thus passes beyond the stage of the 
common man and enters the family of the Tathlgatos. 
He becomes joyful and cheerful; remembering the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas and their achievements* As he has no 
thought or love of self, he is free from the five fears of not 
making a livelihood t of disgrace, of death, of on evil destiny, 
or timidity in assemblies. He has great compassion, and 
makes ten great vows; (1} in all realms and in all ways to 
perform great worship to Buddhas, (2) to preserve the' 
teaching of oil the Buddhas wherever and whenever it shall 
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appear. (3) to see the rising of Buddhas in nil fields ^ 
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eight-fold \\ ay. His mind become* more kindly and soft 
doubts ore cut off, his dispositions are purified. He renounces 
the world m the teaching of a TathSgata. ami practises the 
Perfection of heroism. 

5. He passes to the fifth stage, Sudurjaija, “ hard to 
conquer, by practising uniformity and purity of disposition 
with regard to ten matters: the doctrines of past, future 
and present Ruddhas, morality, etc. He understands the 
four 1 ruths, becomes skilled in ten kinds of truth, relative, 
absolute, etc., and duly knows that all compounded things 
arc unreal and vain. Out of compassion he learns secular 
, „ " " J e useful to all beings, mathematics, medicine, 

different forms of literature, knowledge of metals, astrology, 
interpretation of dreams, etc. Still more during his lives in 
this stage does he renounce the world and become a preacher. 
He specify practises the Perfection of dhyana (meditation). 

6, I he sixth stage, AhhtmtMi, “ facing,” is reached 
through the ten samenesses of things. This list' is a statement 
ol the Mahay an a principle that all particular things are 
unreal, without a mark, without arising or origin, like Lhe 
i usion [ * a f ream, etc. But through his compassion he 
looks at the originating and passing away of the world as if 
it were real, and meditates on thd twelvefold Causal Formula 
in ten different schemes. But reflecting that there is no 
sc I. no creature, no individual, he enters upon the three 
releases of voidness, signless ness, and aimlessness. These are 
the characteristics of things in reality, but he retains the 

ideas or self and other, doer and pereeiver, existence and non- 
existence, 

So iitr, It will be seen, he has practised all the stages that 
cad to arhatship. But now he turns away from the stages 
«f dttciplc and pratyekabuddha. He has reached prajte 
jponim), which m the older teaching meant the full fcnow- 

in £k hl? a f hat ‘ The tcrni « retained, but now it Las 
he additional meaning which Lite MahaySnists pot Into it— 
the knowkrige Gf tile truth of things as they undm.ood it. 
In this sense, as the Perfection practised at this stage, it is 
usually called the Perfection of Wisdom. 

7. In ^the seventh stage, D&rangan, J, “going far," he 
practises the Perfection of skill in expedients (updwakatMual 
He also practise* all the ten Perfections, (I) 

hLS TOOt wtufi in hls desire for buddha-knoufedgi? 
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(2) morality in extinguishing all the defilements, (3) patience, 
in his pity and love for all beings, (4) h eroUi, in arts of 
extreme goodness, (5) meditation, in aiming at omniscience, 
(fi) wUdom t in considering with approval the doctrine of the 
non-arising of all things, (7) ekUl in expedient (for converting 
brings)* in his efforts for unlimited knowledge, (8) the vow, 
in his efforts to make the supremely highest vow, [9) pon&r, 
in being able to change his form and teach beings of other 
careers according to their dispositions* (ID) knmekdge in 
acquiring the true knowledge of all things. 

He practises in their fullness the four dements of popularity. 
These are, giving or liberality, pleasant speech, beneficent 
conduct, and impartiality* Like a skilled sailor who knows 
the nature of waves and currents and embarks on a great 
ship in the ocean but is not defiled by the filthy water, so 
the bodbisattva in the seventh stage has entered the great 
ocean of omniscience and has embarked on the great ship 
of the Perfections, but he does not yet realize cessation, 
(Nirvana), He has the knowledge of a Buddha and exercises 
to the full his task of saving all beings. 

The eighth stage is Acatd r 41 immovable. 5 * He knows that 
things are non-existent, and he is beyond the pleasures of 
body, speech* and mind, like a man who has awakened from 
a dream and perceives that his dream experience was unreal. 
Buddhas then ask him to acquire the ten powers of a 
Tathagata (above, p. 149) and the four subjects of confidence. 
He continues to preach and acquire further powers* 

In the ninth stage, SddhumatU 44 the stage of the good,*' 
he understands still more the methods of converting beings. 
As a preacher of the Doctrine he develops the four methods 
of analysis of a bodhisattva (see p, 159)* and preaches in 
all universes. The analysis here, however* is that of Mahavana 
doctrine. 

The tenth stage, Dharmameghd* Sl cloud of d harm as, 1 * 
is also called Ablkthtka, “ consecration. 1 * The bodhisattva 
attains all forms of concentration. A vast lotus appears, 
and the bodhisattva sits on it in the concentration railed the 
knowledge of the omniscient. Other lotuses appear, on which 
other bodhis&ttv&s from the ten quarters sit and gaze at 
him. An earthquake shakes all the universes, and rays of 
light issue appeasing the pains of all creatures. Rays issue 
from the foreheads of the assembled Buddhas and rest on 
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his head* He is thus consecrated (abhishiki<i t lit. sprinkled), 
and called a fully enlightened Buddha, just us a universal 
monarch takes his eldest son and “ sprinkles *■ hint as viceroy 
with water from the four oceans. The bodhisattva through 
his skill in remembering is able to take up and keep in mind 
all the clouds of dharmas showered on him by the buddbas 
in his presence, but he still has to he reborn once. Then when 
he descends from the Tushita heaven to this world, he is 
ready to undertake all the prescribed actions of a Buddha 
in saving creatures. It is easy to sec, without a special theory 
of docelism, why such a being in his last existence acts by 
rue rely eon forming to the custom of the world. 

Other discussions of the bodhisattva’s career arc found* 
arid it is clear that the subject was discussed and elaborated 
by different schools variously without any great changes in 
system ur principle. The Bodhisiuttvabhuml is a work of the 
Ywgachaja school, and goes into minute details. It begins 
by discussing the ten principles which belong to the career 
of a bfidhisattvA* and it adds two more stages. These are 
preliminary and previous to making the vow. (1) Cotrabhumi, 
the slagc in which the destined bodhisattva comes to belong 
to the clan or family of Buddhas. It corresponds to the 
prakrtiemyd, the “natural” conduct of the bodhisattva 
as given in the Mah&xutu (above p. *2111). Five got ms arc 
given in the Malmutfuipalti (01), {&) that of the disciple’s 
career, (b) pratyekabuddha^ career, (e) tathagata*s career 
(which the bodhisattva follows), (d) undetermined gntra, 
[*-') absence of gotra. The last not absolutely predestined 
destinies. Those whose gotra is undetermined or non-existent 
may in some instances originate roots of goodness through 
the teaching of bodhisattvas or Buddhas* The second 
preliminary stage is Adhimuktimrydbkfimi f 11 stage of aspira¬ 
tion, p in which the thought of enlightenment has been 
formed, but the vow has not yet been made. 

Another classification of the bodhisattva’s career made 
by the Bodhisattunbhum f* a Yogachara elaboration, is the 
division into twelve (or including the Buddha stage) 
thirteen vihitras, “abodes.” It is a scholastic addition 
which docs not carry the conception any further. 1 

1 The chnpteron vfMjms hiw h«n ptfbEiAhrd by Ufihrlc r in the DainhMm ika- 
*$tm t nml it tuiN b™» analyral by U Vullfit Poiinin m VijfaptfiTtmtaifcriddhi, 
pr 721, r l Jie |jfh pmti of the work Jim h?ta siLnijjiuiii«liii Enguili bv C, 
a.n*l l.ii VallC* l^yafLl, Mudnn M IDCJS H. 
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Another classification which depended on the fancy of 
the scholastics is the list of six or ten virtues which the 
bodlmattva practises in perfection during Ms career, hence 
they are perfections, pdramitd. The list of t lie first six appears 
to be original, as it ends with the attainment of full knowledge 
or wisdom, prajfifi. But the Daxahhumika-sidra has four 
more, which make a tbt fitting imperfectly with the ten stages. 
There are also ten in the Buddhavamsa, but the Pali com¬ 
mentators do not seem to have known what to do with them. 
They also vary in name and in order. Of the first six Wisdom 
comes fourth, meditation (dfiy&na) is omitted, and renuncia- 
tion (| mkkkanma} inserted. The rest art truth, resolution 
(adhitthQTiQ, corresponding to pmnidhana f “the vow"), 
love, and equanimity. The Mahdvastu almost ignores them, 
but in one place gives a list of the first six* 

All through the career of the Bodhisattva run two motives, 
the aim of becoming a Buddha in order to save beings and 
the attainment of absolute truth in the Perfection of Wisdom, 
The two do not appear to be essentially related. Indeed, 
the bodhisattva has to avoid realizing the highest truth. 
When he meditates on the Causal Formula he has to take 
the view Lhat particular things are reaJ T and when he preaches 
to beings of other disciplines and religions he actually 
assumes the form of a teacher of those religions and sets 
forth relative truth. The reason of this combination was the 
existence of Buddhism as a great religion for the laity at 
the side of its existence in the schools as a carefully taught 
body of doctrine. Hence on the one hand the popular sutras 
describing the marvellous achievements of A valo kites vara 
anti the Land of Bliss promised to his worshippers, and on 
the other the philosophical sutras which set forth a doctrine 
of the unreality of the world of experience, the doctrine of 
the Void. Even these latter sutras have a popular character, 
as they state in oracular language (attributed to Buddha) 
the principles which were argued and maintained orally 
in the schools. Their full exposition is found not in these 
sutras, but in the works of eminent doctors like Nagarjuna, 
who expounded them in systematic treatises. 


CHAPTER XVII 

the doctrine of the void 

THE bodhisaHva doctrine arose out of the fact that 
J- Buddhism was at first a religion involving the teaching 
that an individual in order to win salvation must follow 
out a course of life directed to one end. 1 This was the career 
of the nr lint, and it was this career which was remodelled 
and extended- into the career of the bodhisattva. His career 
tn enlightenment also meant grasping the truth of the new 
metaphysical theories. In the second and first centuries e.c, 
the prevailing schools of Buddhism in northern India were 
branches of the Snrvustivadms, and somewhere within them 
the new developments arose. But these schools* which were 
large institutions of education in all branches of the doctrine, 
also develop! their philosophical principles. From the 
beginning these principles involved metaphysical assumptions, 
whet Iter they were recognized as assumptions or not. They 
certainly ticca me recognized when they had to he defended 
against opponents. 

There were internal disputes between the different schools 
and probably rivalry with the orthodox philosophies. The 
result was a metaphysical system in conscious opposition 
to the older stand point. Dr. Stchcrbut-sky thus describes 
it in rather highly coloured language: 44 When we sec an 
atheistic, soul-denying, philosophic teaching of a path to 

1 The prrciuuiiiioesg of the dating of the Siller pcrh*l of Buddhism can he 
seen from Wjtileser 1 * attempt to date I lie rise of the doctrine of the Void as 
tffH in Ule Fra jfiiiluirnln itft literature. lie miys that it ^ fairrlv credibly 
record^! [hat the l^mnin^s qf Mahflyllna fall in the period irnmediately 
precditpi(i the reign of Kemishka. This credible record h that of Tarunatha, 
w Tibetan Eilichor of die seventeenth Mutiny* and be only says thjaL at the lime 
*if I he I bin! t'otifici] (he. of Kaiil^hka) nil soils of Mtihlkyana texts ftplramJ, 
I bit we tin fkil Icvrtl how lonjj it b sul xdrctuly existed in I hi urnE icm/hiiij* of the 
schools!. The brat systematic exposition of the doctrine of the Void wa? by 
NlfArilitUti who is unutlly pul hi Ibr second century' JX+top There were already 
FrajiiAjuumiliila *ill tirt in txisTfiifc, works ascribed to Jludillm and intended to 
give authority to doctrine* already taLiuhl. They art probably amanjc the 
EHritnt MatiELyAna works, and show c]j(dt Rlutua tq Uie ^an'UftivAdius 
both in litrmry re3fnsMn(H« and in Ihdr direct hostility to the older doctrine, 
VV| ™y ptue the docLriiici nod perhaps some of the Sutras u enfly nS the 
Unit century D.c. Still earlier must be the period before the doctrines became 
the of a distill ftfhooL Wallnei, iVt^pdrOTUtf, p. 1 ■ 

StL-hrr lint iky, The CvnCtptivn vj Umidhial JVi'rodna, p. IW. 
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personal linn) deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction 
of life and a simple worship of the memory of its human 
founder—when we see it superseded by a magnificent High 
Church with a supreme Cod, surrounded by a numerous 
pantheon and a ho$t of saints, a religion highly devotional, 
highly ceremonious and clerical with an ideal of universal 
salvation of all living creatures, a salvation by the divine 
grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, n salvation not in 
annihilation but in eternal life—we are fully justified in 
maintaining that the history of religions lias scarcely w itnessed 
such a break between new and old within the pale of what 
nevertheless continues to claim common descent from the 
same religious founder." 1 

We find the first stage of the transformation of the meta¬ 
physical basis already completed in the doctrine of the Void. 
This doctrine belongs to several schools, but the earliest 
formulation found is the doctrine which came to be known 
as the Miirihyamika, the teaching of Nagftrjuna. We do not 
know the actual circumstances nf the transformation s and 
it is useless to attempt to trace in the abstract the supposed 
course of this change. Such changes do not occur in the 
abstract* They arc due to the intellectual ability of 
individuals, and there must have been many original minds 
in the Buddhist schools of the two or three centuries before 
the Christian era. But the last thing that such minds wanted 
was to appear original. What they claimed to be expounding 
was Lhc teaching of Buddha, and that this was their teaching 
they always maintained. If it was pointed out that Buddha's 
discourses contained different teaching, then they explained 
it as teaching meant only for the simple, or they replied that 
the higher doctrine had been proclaimed by Buddha in one 
of the heavens and was intended to be promulgated ktcr. 
They already had the example of the Abhidharnm, which 
was first taught in this way. They were further enabled to 
justify their position by producing discourses in Buddha's 
actual words, which gave them a basis for all that they 
wished to say- 

■ Th* Cnnceptitm tiuddhitt Xindna, p, 34- How differently Hie matter 
r*n be eontcived may be arm fjnm Ho^nberif* remark (froWfarr. SSBJ that 
between iuhlvina and HlflApmii " cl keiorn Grurid untmcliiwi ini drr 
WdUmsrhflUunH glia. Her Vrilrnwdiied bfiteiil njeht in der Throng scaiideni 
in J*r Praxis der ErloMlfijj, ill wehltrr dm MaMyiVia tine ijd.fraert Vniahl 
von Wegen ritlasst, die turn seSIxti ‘/.itk fuhreo." Thitswni* til underrate Uw 
imjiortimre of philosophical prind|iU ■*- 
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Pc-i(mps the earliest class of such discourses is a number 
of sutrus known as Projnaparamitti, the Perfection of Wisdom, 
Some of them may be as early as the first century fl . c . T 
ami we may take them as evidence that at the time when 
they appeared the new teaching was being systematically 
promulgated m the schools. The works of X&garjuna in the 
second century a.d. are the earliest written record or the 
reasoned out system which probably lay behind these sfitras 
from the beginning. There may be something in Nagfirjuna’s 
work due to his own genius, but he was not professing to be 
original. His presentation of the system has made Sfmumdda, 
the doctrine of the Void, one of the most important philo¬ 
sophical systems of India, 

„ Th !t- * Knvev ^ r t cannot be said of its presentation in the 
rrajnaparaTmld sutras, There the doctrine is dogmatically 
Mated, and it is put in such a form that It has been termed 
siwr nonsense. 1 In order to present this aspect it will be 
well to analyse one of the shorter forms, the Ynjracchedikd 

iunion -cutter). Its teaching is that the senses give us 
on.\ ic experience of transient phenomena. No particular 
thing IS real At every moment it is passing into something 
else. And the conclusion is summed up in a verse, which 
says that as in the sky: 


Tlic slurs,, iu dorkne^, as a lrnnp p 
As Mlyfl p i as haar frost, cr a bubble, 

As dreain, or u*s thq lightnings flash, 
bo sJiuuld one Jook on compound tiling 

Ific sutr*k begins in exactly the same way as the older 
s tras, except that many bodhisattvas are said to be present 
w i l t sc monks* and it consists of a dialogue between Buddha 
and the elder Subhflti, one of the eighty great disciples 
A ™™*s*ttv« t says Buddha, must produce the thought 
. all wings in ah forms of existence are to be placed by 
Jiim in the Nirvana which is without a remainder or clement 
of rebirth {upadhi). Yet not one of them is placed in Nirvana, 
the idea of a being were to arise in the bodhisattva, he 
™ghi not to be colled a bodhisattva. It is denied that a 
lathogata is to be perceived by Ids marks. The possession 


v 243 Z h L BodMna ° a who coll* it puerile hyonuudiy. 
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of marks spoken of by the Tnthagata is the possession of 
non-marks. A disciple who lias attained the fruit of 
Entering the Stream does not think that lie has attained 
it. He has attained no dharma or thing. If lie were 
to think so, he would have the belief in a self (dtman) 
or living being or individual. This exposition of the 
doctrine is said to be inconceivable and incomparable. 
It cannot be listened to by brings of low disj>asili»n 
who believe in an ill man. Tat hagai a is a name of 
true suchness [bhutatuthntd} it is a name of the law of non* 
arising, of the destruction of things, and of the utterly 
non'arisen. If one should say that the doctrine has hcen 
taught by the Tathagain, he would speak falsely. “ One 
who should say that belief in a self has hcen spoken by the 
Tathagata would not speak truly, for the belief in a self 
spoken by the Tathagata is a no*belief. Therefore it is called 
belief in a self. Thus all things are to be known and looked 
upon by one who does not rest upon the perception of things 
but of the perception of rion-tliings. The perception of non- 
things has been called non-perception by the Tathigatu. 
Therefore it is called the non-perception of things," 

There is no attempt here at explanation or proof. The 
assertions and denials arc put dogmatically, and they are 
made about the most fundamental beliefs uf a Buddhist, 
as if the author wished to shock his hearers. There is little 
doubt that this was one of his motives, for lie taunts his 
opponents with the fact that the teaching is beyond the 
intelligence of beings of low disposition, and that it is to be 
understood only by those who have acquired bodhisattva 
knowledge. He speaks of hearers who tire terrified at it. 
It is the confidence that he possesses this knowledge which 
makes him so ready to startle his opjjonents. 

There are at least twelve sutras which set forth the doctrine 
of the Void in this popular form. They belong to a school 
which expounded it as the Perfection of Wisdom. The best 
known is the AshfasdhasriJta-prajMpdramila-sutra. 1 This 
sQtra is free from the imaginative passages in some of ihe 
later works, which often run riot in describing the attendant 
hosts of gods. This probably indicates an early stage of 

i j.e. the Perfection of Wisdom in 8,000 vend, Iti* In pmac. bat Us length 
ia calculated iwconlio# to the number of syllable* it woutJ have It It were 
hi verse. 
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Mahayana, when there was direct imitation of the sober 
style of the earlier a litres. Not even bodhUattvas are present. 
Buddlm asks the elder Subhuti to let a thought occur to him 
so that bodhisattvas may acquire the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The cider S&riputta wonders whether Subhuti wiJJ do it by 
applying his own wisdom or through the might of Euddhri. 
Subhuti, knowing bi s thought, replies that everything that 
disciplessav is done through the virile force of the TathagsU, 
“ But (Subhuti continues) when the Lord says ‘ bodhisattva 
of what object is that the name ? I do not sec the object 
named 1 bodhisattva Further, 1 do not see the object 
named ' Perfection of Wisdom 1 . . . What bodhisattva and 
in what Perfection of Wisdom shall I exhort and instruct f 
But further, il at my speaking and leaching the mind of a 
bodhisattva does not sink, if he is not terrified [at the doctrine 
now set forth] even so is he to be instructed in the Perfection 
of Wisdom . . , The bodhisattva who is practising the 
1 erfection ol H isdom must so team that in learning he forms 
no imagination tlirough the thought of enlightenment. And 
why ? Because his thought is non-thought. The nature of 
his thought is pure [i.e* free from any sense-element)+” 

Subhuti goes on to explain that in the state of non-thought 
there is neither existence nor non-existence. This state of 
non-thought 1$ without change and without fnLse imagination. 
Hence a bodhisattva is to be considered as not capable of 
turning back from enlightenment, and is to be looked upon 
as not deprived of the Perfection of Wisdom, This Perfection 
of \\ isdoin should be heard by those m the stage of disciple, 
hy those In the stage of pratyekabuddha, arid also by 
those in the stage of bodhisattva. For in the Perfection 
of Wisdum all the qualities of a bodhisattva are contained 
at length. 

The first chapter is devoted to repeating in different 
ways lhat the bodhisattva wins complete enlightenment 
by not accepting any dharena as real. Form, feeling, all the 
skandhus are delusion (mdyd). The actual nature of things 
(dharmstta) is dependent upon the nature of such delusion. 
Just as a clever conjurer may produce the illusion of a crowd 
of people, but When he makes them vanish he has not killed 
them, so a bodhisattva takes countless beings to Nirviinn, 
though there U no being who attains Nirvana, The same 
teaching is given in the next chapter, where it is addressed 
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to the gods. The gods are laymen, and it is dear that this 
is the popular form of the doctrine addressed to laymen. 

The fundamental principle is expounded in the chapter 
on the Void. *' ‘ Profound * is a name of the Void, of the 
signless, of the undetermined, of non-accumulating, of non- 
arising, of non-birth, of non-passion, of cessation, of Nirvana, 
of departure." It is also a name for all things, and things 
that are void arc also imperishable. The Void is the immeasur¬ 
able. Hence in these things no distinction or plurality is 
found. 

It is not surp^ing that a system expressed in such terms 
should have been called negativism or even nihilism, 1 It 
was even so-called by contemporary opponents, and 
Nagiirjuna’s commentator Chandralurli had to deny that 
the" Madhyamikas were nihilists (ndrfifca, nasti, “ is not 
D. T, Suzuki says, 11 it simply means conditionality or 
transitoriness of ail phenomenal existences.” * Steherhatsky 
translates itiruja. (void) and iunyaia (voidness) by 
“ relativity ”, and says, “ we use the term ‘ relative * to 
express the fact that a thing can be identified only by 
mentioning its relations to something else, and becomes 
meaningless without these relations.” 1 This explains the 
relative side, but says nothing about the positive. It is not 
the doctrine tliat all is relative, but that ail is relative to 
an absolute, ^ 

It is clear that a term which has to be interpreted in 
such an apparently arbitrary way as by Suzuki and 
Stcherbatsky is not self-evident. The choice of the term 
was due to the practice of the early Mahay an ists of adopting 
certain established terms in a new sense.* They were thus 
enabled to find evidence in the Scriptures for their own 
doctrines. The term Void in the literal sense of emptiness 
is often found. There arc two suttas on emptiness in the 
Majjhima {121, 122). The monk tirst meditates on the 
emptiness of an empty place, and then on the eight stages 
of concentration, each of which is empty with regard to the 


* A wording to WsHeser, Buddhism m at lira* “ positivist btb ", ond ihm 
t timed la *' puiBgcsiiltichif n Kc^lUv kill id M . Atcordiii^ to O, t 
nothing but tijtgfltivwm wM CVflT taught in aid Buddhlmu FtsiuJiTifi E,K uitn^ 


p_ aao. 

* Outlines of \taM$A*W Buddhism, p. 173, 

9 Com* of mm* p* 42, 

* Gambhlro, mwlvadn, animida. apmntfnia, mrqp* ntrwiAa, rjirrdmj* 
nil ivncnyirti of the Void, art c&avupln of *uch tf-nns. 
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former, until he rests in signless {animitta) concentration 
ol mind. Here the Void is purely psychologies]. The universe 
(loka) is also said to he void of a self or of anything belonging 

to a self, 1 and there is the same standpoint in Sidta-nipdta, 

ii n - 


As void one eliuuld Jo ah (ipoa the wufffl, 
O Mogfiari.ja, bring ever mindful ; 

Wlicn he has destroyed the tlicory of a self* 
Then will he overcome Death. 


Three of the most characteristic terms of the doctrine of 
the ' oni ore also found applied to the sense-contact of one 
who rises from the Attainment of the cessation of perception 
and feeling: rorinofa (here an adjective, void), animiUa 
(signless), and appanihita (undetermined, unapplied), 1 It 
may be asked whether we have in this case the intrusion of 
later doctrine, but the probability U that, as m several other 
cases, the terms have later been given a new sense in the 
doctrine of the Void. 

The old doctrine that there was no entity in a self beyond 
the dements that compose it was extended to things in 
general (dharnumairatmya). Existence consists of dharmaa, 
things or objects, but what can be said of these objects ? 
They are all impermanent and changing, and nothing can 
be said of them at one moment which is not false the next. 
They are as unreal as the fitman itself. 

The Buddhist thinkers had without realizing it stumbled 
upon the fact that the terms of ordinary language do not 
express the real facts of existence. Words arc static but not 
the objects to which they refer. The contradictions were 
attributed not to the defects of verbal expression, but to 
the nature of the experience. The discovery of antinomies 
has happened more than once in the history of philosophy. 
They are well known in the paradoxes of Zeno, the nuiiii 
of Parmenides.* Parmenides had taught that the existent 
is one, it is imperishable, indivisible, and perfect. All plurality, 

' S’jrvtj iVp 54 ; Ihi* b the. stnndpolM token hy the tto 

jswss’t.’ta**" “■*"" u— . usars 

f 1 hid,, iv, ISAS, 

* Hunt's nnticifimies Vren* oof Mfrftc til* -5, m * *« * 

when tunMm proceeds! |q dm w ct>Rriu&i«ns fN ltn ? antinoi ™ lB 
«*u!J f»t le verified in riMrirnw Il^O.^T..^ n «[>!* tiuil 

Cause, the iiiipiiteihilitv of ranking Hit lenns. nf themmJiSm* * , ■“** 
nclLLat rraltLv. Fur tlur i t n llw eOTOpwiil tonth 

t-W Hjmp W tatot tn uUuPrjt of Pnrtwnld ^ — V- M. Monl m 
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variety* coming into being, and destruction are empty 
words. This itself is a remarkable parallel to the doctrine 
of the Void* and the paradoxes of Zeno arc an illustration 
of the same kind of dialectic m we find in Mahiytoa- If 
existence is many, said Zeno p it must be infinitely great and 
infinitely smalL Motion is impossible, and so on* 1 The 
philosophical geniuses who followed Zeno were able to start 
afresh from a sounder standpoint, but the Indian philosophers 
never doubted that words were an adequate expression of 
things- For the Buddhists words were the verbal statement 
of the facts* or rather of the data, of sense experience. Instead 
of trying to restate their position they went forward* but 
actual experience had to be accounted for. Hence their 
theory of two kinds of truth* veiled or conventional truth 
(sYunrrf*), »nd truth in the highest sense (paramdrtha)* 
Truth in the highest sense is iaihaid^ 14 such ness,” reality 
without any qualifications, the absolute. It cannot even be 
called existent, for existence implies relation to a possible 
non-existent. As it is beyond all relation it is inexpressible. 

The work of Nagarjuna 1 on the doctrine of the Void 
consists of a scries of verses (kdnkd} y on which he himself 
wrotte a commentary called Akutobhayd, the fearless* 11 
explaining and expanding the argument p There are other 
comment arses, the most important being the Fta&annapatid 
by ChandrnkiriL 

Nagarjuna begins by discussing the nature of causation 
as expressed in the theory of dependent origination 
£0 mutpada) of the Causal Formula, Dependent origination 
is said to be characterized by being (!) without cessation* 
(2) without origination, (3) without cutting off* (4) not 
eternal* (5) nut one, (6} not differentiated* (7) without coming, 
(8) without going. Its interpretation as a series of causes 
and effects Ls entirely rejected. The argument consists in 
showing that contradictions arise in whatever way their 
causal relations are considered* and then both alternatives 

1 The impossibility of motion is dheussed by NAj^rjuiui in hi* second 
chapter. The problem of AchUk* and the tortuiw is one of Zetto'a paradoxes, 
but thi* rests ®n his teaming tjiat a Ifrie divided into an inlinite number of 
parts la neccssoirily bOcille in length. 

3 The nomc of rlie schrrol of Nii^irjfcjna Is Mi'aHryumika 11 follower of the 
mndkijarmi pratipch the Middle Way ur Path ", and liwre i& link doubt Unit 
the lerm is taken from the lint sermon of Uuddlm, where the Middle PtiLh is 
preached- Hot the old meaning was irunrformfiJ, ami for NA^rjurta it was 
the middle path between aaKrtuig Lhe n-sd existence of dhmtmu unit denying 
them in the feme of negating o possible rail. 
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arc denied. The actual paradox of Zeno afoul the 
impossibility of motion occurs here. 

" There are no things at all that have arisen, either of 
themselves or from another, or from both, or without a 
cause." Arising cut of itself would imply that itself already 
existed. If a thing could be caused from what is other to 
itself, then anything could be produced from anything, 
Following the moral rules might lead to hell and the ten 
sins to heaven. That a thing could arise without a cause is 
still more absurd. The Madhyamika has no objection to 
using arguments which would not lie valid for himself. 
They are valid for his opponent, and all that he has to do 
is to show the contradictory results, 

11 There are four kinds of conditions ; cause {kefa), objec r 
{Slambatta), the preceding moment (anun/ara), and the pre¬ 
dominating condition {adhipali).* In these conditions no 
self-existence of the entities is found. When there is no self- 
existence, there is no related existence." Here the existence 
of any causal relation is denied, much as was done bv Hume. 
By association we read causal relations into the sequence. 
" Effect is with conditions; effect js not with conditions; 
conditions arc not without effects, nor with them.” 

Suppose it is said that there arc conditions if a thing 
arises causally. So long as they have not arisen, why are 
they not called non-conditions ? ** This, says La Vnltee 
Poussin, is the cornerstone of Madhyamika dialectic. It 
occurs elsewhere in the form, “ if there is no father without 
a son, how does the existence of a sou come about ? If there 
is no son there is no father, and hence both father and son 
are unreal. - He goes on s 44 neither of the non-existent 
nor of the existent is there a cause. If a cause of the non¬ 
existent, of what is it the cause ? If of the existent, W'hy a 
cause ? " 

The next point is the relation between things considered 
as consciousness fritta), or any special form which it takes 
{eaiila), and that which is dependent on it, the object. 
If the consciousness exists in its own right, it is useless to 
consider an object. 1/ the object already exists before the 
consciousness arises, then there is no question of relation 
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to what is non-existent. There is no cessation (disappears nee) 
of things which have not originated, and the preceding 
moment disappears in the effect, so that there is no cause. 
The *" predominating condition ” is the condition as stated 
in the general formulation of cause, ** when this exists, that 
exists,” But as there is no real entity in entities the formula 
becomes meaningless. The result docs not exist in any one 
of the conditions nor in all of them. Cloth cannot be |jcreeived 
in the loom, nor in the threads, nor in the shuttle. If from 
such conditions something appears which was never in them, 
why does not a result appear from non-conditions ? “ There¬ 
fore there is nothing that has a condition, no result without 
a condition ; as there arc no results, how are there any 
conditions or non-conditions ? " 

The history of the theories of the conception of cause 
in philosophical systems suggests that it is not surprising 
that contradictions should arise when the popular conception 
is analysed, The Buddhists had not even one conception. 
They had the Causa! Formula, with a whole series of examples 
of causal sequence, No analysis was ever successful in inter¬ 
preting them consistently. The only uniform expression ever 
reached was, “ this being so, that happens,” and this was so 
generalized that the scholastics had been able to find four 
different types of cause or conditional relation* It was not 
to Nagarjuna’s interest to find a better concept. The more 
defective the current concepts were, the easier it was for him 
to prove them all inconsistent. But that was only one half 
of the doctrine. Behind everything inconsistent and unreal 
or " void ” there was an absolute reality. From the first 
there had been, though it was not conceived cosmically, 
but as a permanent attainable state, and from the first it 
was attainable not by reasoning processes, but by direct 
intuition. This method, the practice of concentration, was 
as essentia] in Mnlmyana as it had ever been. 

As Dr. Schayer says, the normal means for attaining 
the mystic end" is the methodically exercised practice of 
Yoga. In the Umg-prepnred ecstasy the saint has beheld 
and grasped the all-unity, and although he awaken again 
to normal life, i.c. is again brought back to the distinction 
of subject and object, perceives colours, sounds, etc., feels 
feelings, and thinks thoughts, yet Ids consciousness of reality 
is fundamentally transformed by his post-ecstatic 
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retrospection, just in this sense that now everything actual 
appears empty and unreal* dreamlike nnd illusory- 1 

Whatever the Void means—and it wm only un old term 
adapted to a new concept—the fundamental fact for the 
Buddhist was this reality. How it was interpreted in relation 
to the Doctrine and the person of Buddha will be seen later. 

\ There are still other points in the teaching of Nagarjuna 
which will make his position clearer* 

He proceeds through all the characteristic doctrines of 
the Yaihhashika$» treating them in the same way 4 —on the 
impossibility of motion, on the sense faculties, the skandho^* 
action and actor, Lhc truth of pain, the self, time, etc. In 
the chapter on Binding and Release samsara 1 itsdf is said 
to be unreal, i4 If the samskarns transmigrate, they do not 
transmigrate as anything permanent nor as impermanent* 
and the argument for the existence of a being is just the same, 11. 
Here the samskaras arc the elements of which all compound 
things consist* But nothing is permanent except the three 
uncorn pounded things, and if the compounds are 
impermanent they perish as soon as they arise* This assumes 
the doctrine of momentariness {ksfmniknvddn) w according to 
which each thing consists of a scries of moments. Nor does 
the individual (pudgala) transmigrate* u If it is said that 
an individual transmigrates, he must be sought in fivefold 
way in the skandha^, in the iiyatanas and the dhatus, but 
lie (apart from these) does not exist. Who then trans¬ 
migrates ? 11 The atman b as unreal as the son of a barren 
woman. M From one form of grasping (updddna) to another 
it would have no existence in sairt$dta \ as it is without 
existence and without grasping* how docs it transmigrate ! '* 
There is no transmigration of an fiLman p adds the 
commentator, and as there is no transmigration of 
compounded things either, therefore there b no trans¬ 
migration at alb 

But all this b true of Nirv&na itself* It is a dream, a 
magician's deluding, says the commentator, quoting the 
passage in the Aahlasahasrika given above (p, 216)* Yet, 
says an objector* though you deny transmigration and 
Nlrvapa, yet there are binding and release. Nagarjuna 

1 --iMgfwifijtr Kapitel nui 4ft PTu&an.nupadH r p r xxiv, 
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replies : u Compounded things* whose nature is arising and 
passing away, are neither bound nor released ; nor is a being, 
as said above, either bound or released." But surely, says 
the objector, grasping is a bond, and as that is real there is 
binding. N T o, is the reply, for that which is already bound 
cannot come into the state of being bound, and that which 
is not bound is free from binding. It is the same argument 
which has already been used to prove the impossibility of 
motion* 11 The bound Ls not released,, and the not bound is 
likewise not released. If the bound were released, binding 
and releasing would be simultaneous/ 1 . 

Those who say, “ I shall attain Nirvana when I am without 
grasping* and Nirvana will be mine," hold a great false 
notion* the belief in a real self (saiimfadf^i). Here the doctrine 
of non-self is turned against the whole HTn&yaiia scheme of 
salvation. The commentator quotes a long passage from 
a Mnhiiyana sfttru, the Dhffdyiiumushti^Uira. In a conversa¬ 
tion with Mafijum the Lord describes the whole career of 
the disciple who enters the Order* keeps the moral laws* 
thinks that all compounds are transitory, 'feels revulsion, 
practises the path, and realizes tranquillity. He thinks, 
“ I am released from all pains, there is nothing more for me 
to do, I am an arhat/* Thus he forms the idea of a self, 
and at the time of death he is convinced of the rebirth 
(utpatti) of the self, so that doubt and uncertainty urise t and 
uncertainty about the enlightenment of an enlightened one. 
When he dies, he falls into the great hell* because although 
all things are unoriginalcd lie imagines them as real. 

The true Malmyina doctrine according to this sutra is* 
[ " he who looks upon all compounds as not arisen has under¬ 
stood pain. He w ho looks upon all thing's as unoriginated 
has abandoned the cause of pain* He who looks upon all 
| things as utterly extinguished has realized its cessation. 

He who looks upon all things as utterly void has practised 
J the Way* He who thus looks upon the four noble Truths 
forms no idea or notion that * these things are good, those 
things are bad, these things arc to be abandoned, those 
tilings are to be realized, pain is to be understood, its origin 
is to be abandoned* its cessation is to be realized, the Way 
is to be practised. 1 And why ? Because there is no thing 
which he imagines as real; fools and common people do so, 
and thus they feel passion, hatred* and delusion. He neither 
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accepts or denies any dkarma (thing), and thus his mind 
dings to nothing in the three worlds. He looks upon the 
whole three worlds as unborn.” 

It is with reference to this Scripture (Agama), says the 
commentator, that Nflgarjun* states the question of Nirvana 
from the point of view of absolute truth : “ where there is 
no attribution of reality to Nirvana and no withdrawal 
of aomsdta, how can samsara and NirvFuifi be there 
distinguished in thought ? " They are thus identical, or at 
least proved to be identical. They are no more different 
than the waves of the ocean are different from the ocean. 
t Nfigarjuna discusses the question of Nirvana in full in 
l/chapter 25. ** If everything is void, there is no origination 
and no passing away; of what is there Nirvana either by 
j abandonment or by cessation 1 ” The commentator first 
gives a fair statement of the Hi nayana dew. “ Now with 
regard to this the Lord has described a twofold Nirvana 
of individuals who have practised the religious life, followed 
the teaching of Buddha, acquired the greater and lesser 
doctrines, namely. Nirvana with the remainder of a sub¬ 
stratum of rebirth (up<jd}:i } and Nirvana without a remainder. 
The first is understood as due to complete abandonment 
of the depravities, ignorance, passion, ete. ... It is like 
a village in which all the gangs of robbers have been 
destroyed. 1 But the Nirvana in which even the mere skandhas 
no longer exist is Nirvapa without such a remainder. 1 It 
is like a village which, after the gangs of rohbers hare been 
destroyed, has itself been annihilated.** 

But, says Nfignrjuna, “ if everything is non-void (real 
in the popular sense], there is neither arising nor passing 
away. Of what is there Nirvana either by abandonment 
pr cessation ? ” The Hina van ist replies, “ if there is Nirv&ijn, 
there will indeed be no depravities or skandhas when NtrvAna 
is attained, hence their destruction will be Nirvana. 1 * The 
reply as stated by the commentator is, “get rid of your 
false view (grdha). If things exist really, they cannot become 
non-existent. As Nngurjuna says, ‘The limit of Nirvana 
is also the limit of mnisara; not the finest distinction is 
found between them.' It must Ire understood that there is 

1 If* 4mi) f V® vU % E «"* robbfn ion Lark to Sam t ., iv, its. 
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abandoning or anything through NirvAna, nor the ceasing 
oi anything. Hence Ntrvina is the d estruction of nil false 
i magining s, as has been said by the I.TihT: " — 

Nn rcnl thin# is nf such ft nutuiv that it gKi&tcs flKniy : 

A Uiiiijr that iii nul ckws not exist nt ail. 

He who imagines that things exixt ami exist not 

Will never make pnin to misc, 

The meaning of the verse is that in Nirvana without 
& remainder there is non-existence through the utter dis- 
apptnnuice of things, whether the depravities, karma, birth, 
or the sk and has. This all schools admit. Xiiw things whirh 
are in Nirvana do not exist at nlj. They are like the fear of 
a mjx- mistaken for a snake, which disappears when a light 
is brought in. As for existence in tamtdra. fools and common 
people who believe in a self and selfhood arc like people 
suffering from ophthalmia who see unreal hairs and Hies 
floating before them." 

The conclusion is drawn that Nirvana is neither (I) existent, 
ft!) nor non-existent, f-S) nor existent and non-existent, 

( U nor noil-existent an d not non-existen t. The fourfold 
denial Is another instance of direct connection with the older 
.schools, for it is the same fourfold division as we tint! in 
the four undetermined questions about the existence of 
a Jathilgata after death. Here it is applied to the existence 
«f Nirvana. Existence is related to non-existence and to 
cause and effect. The reality of Nirvana is beyond all con¬ 
ditions. The doctrine is one that is fmmil differently 
expressed in other religions, The ultimately real is nowhere 
found in transient things. Nothing ran be said of it but 
' no * Iin ”■ But it can Ik? apprehended in mystic intuition, 
niul if this is knowledge, it b> a knowledge entirely different 
from that of ordinary experience. Of this knowledge 
NSgaquna docs not speak, but it is l lie counterpart of his 
attitude to the knowledge and experience nf the senses, 
which he analyses and pulverizes. It is the attitude 
of the mystic who with the experience of the om* 
reality knows that all else is empty and vain. Tim 
one reality, which is not to l« called anything, not even 
real, is Nirvana. 

Buddhism, which began with the mysticism of yog»- 
praetiees, also ended with it. For the mystic, the ultimately 
real of liis experience was tnlhatd, " such ness." As the goal 
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of his attainment it was Nirvana, and as the object of hh 
thought it was Buddha as th^ dharmakdya, ” the body of 
the doctrine.” or (with the ontological meaning of dhama) 

|h the body of the nature of things* 1 ’ Like other 
forms of mysticism that try to express the inexpressible, 
Mahay an a developed a mystic symbolism. This will he 
seen in the other great Mali ay ana school, that of the 
YngadtiEras* 

The Middle doctrine of Nngarjuim apjjcars Jater than the 
earliest form of the doctrine of the Void, a s taught in the 
sutrEis of the Perfection of Wisdom, but it cannot be assumed 
that all the Sutras of this class arc earlier than Nagarjuna. 
They probably continued to be composed and revised. As 
they w en intended for the edification of the laity they glorify 
the career of the bodbisattva and preach the great merits 
of hearing the recitation of each sutra. 

The introductory verses of the Dwiahhilmikii end with 
the words* ftt let those desirous of enlightenment hear the 
Dasabhumika uttered, which has been proclaimed as the pure 
middle course that avoids (the extremes of) annihilation and 
pennanence." These verses may be later than the sGtra 
itself, lull evidently we have here an instance of the popular 
teaching going on at the side of the philosophical. The 
StiT&rnapriibham-.tiitra is a still more striking instance of 
the popular aspect. It contains the same four introductory 
verses as the Dafahhumikc i, but with its own name substituted. 
Tins makes the line immetriea], and implies that here at 
least there is an addition. The popularity of this sGtra is 
shown by the frequency with which it was translated into 
C hinese, Tibetan, and other languages, and these translations, 
with their changes and additions, allow us to sec the growth 
of doctrine m well. According to the editor, Mr* Idzumip 
it was first translated into Chinese about a*d* 412—126. 
Tins translation, like the Sanskrit itself, contains no explicit 
reference to the three bodies of a Buddha, In later versions 
a special chapter on the subject is inserted, and the rise of 
the doctrine can be certainly placed between the second 
ami fifth centuries a + o. 

The Smartmprfthhma, even more than the Lotus, shows 
the popular stile of Muhiiyfma teaching. The first chapter 
is devoted to its merits arid the benefits of hearing it- The 
second has the same title as chapter 15 of the Lotus t on 
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The length of life of the Tathdgata, and the teaching is the 
same : 

The Hudril^i does not nttnin Nirvfiim* 

Tile Doctrine dint* nett sway * 

Hut for the soke of ripening "brings 
Hr umkes a sIh>w X® attain Nirvfirtfl. 

This teaching is given to Rnchiraketu, and then follows 
the story of his having a dream and going to Buddha, before 
whom he makes the hodhisattva’s vow to attain 
enlightenment. 

The rest consists of chapters all very instructive to the 
laity, but without any inner connection. The four Great 
Kings come amt tell how the sutra Iuls given them heroism 
and strength. The goddess Snrasvatl gives a spell against 
, tv >I planets and dreams, and other gods and goddesses appear. 

J Then follows a discourse on the duties of kings and stories 
of the former deeds of bodhisattvus. Some of them arc 
formal j&l&feas with identification of the characters at the 
j end. Chapter 6 is called The Void, and it undertakes to 
give in summary what other sfltras have given at length. 
It consists simply of thirty mixed Irishtubh verses, which 
| might have been inserted from anywhere. The bodv is 
described as an empty village, in which the senses run about 
like six thieves (the same simile us used by Nigarjuna, 
V- 224). The elements are like four snakes, and the conclusion 
is tlmt all things are void and have arisen through conditions 
. from ignorance. 

Philosophically there is tittle to be gleaned from these 
Sutras. Their religious conceptions of bodhisattva practice 
and worship were shared by the Vogacharas, but philo¬ 
sophically the \ (igucliiiros, though returning the fundamental 
concept of the void, made a great advance by starting from 
a psychological standpoint. 

Non; on the Later Schools 

The later schools were once classed according to the four 
divisions given by Madhava in his Sanador^anasatngraha . 
This is a work of the fourteenth century, and merely shows 
us how the Buddhist schools appeared to a Hindu at that 
time. Even so, v, hat we learn from it is not the fundamental 
teaching, but the points of dispute which had been selected 
for refutation by the orthodox schools. The schools 
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mentioned arc two of the older group (Hlmiyium), the 
Vnilihushikiis (Sarvfistivadins) and the Smitriiiitikas, and 
the two chief Mahayiiua schools, (he Mudhyamikas and the 
Yogaclmras. 

More details are given by Taraniitha in his history of 
Buddhism. 1 It contains much that is unhistorical and 
fmitasl ic, and it is n«t necessary' here to discuss it in detail. 
Its value for us is that it was written toy one who had the 
Buddhist literature behind him* and we can now see what 
that literary development was. 

This first began in the Abhidhartna schools. Besides the 
SarvastivSdin group the chief schools were the Saatiftntikas 
and lhe Sfmmiiliyas.- Of these we have no complete accounts. 
I>ut the AthUhm*Mn discusses many of their views. 
The author Vasubandhu undertook to ex|>ound SarvEstivada 
doctrine, though lie appears to have been inclined to the 
SautrEntikas. The name Huutrfmtika implies that they 
rejected the AbLidhariria works os an authority, and accepted 
only tiie firdranlat. The Summitiyas arc best known for 
holding, like the Vatsipiit liyas, the pudgala doctrine, the 
view- that though the individual docs not exist apart. from 
iiis purls, vet he is something more than the mere sum of 
them. Another important 11 in ay ana school is well known 
as the MfthEsanghika, whose buddhological doctrines, if 
not the school itself, became merged in Mahay aim. 

It is clear, both from the Mahilyana sutras and the 
systematic works, that the chief opponents of the early 
Mahay aim controversialists were the Sarv&stivadins. These 
continued to flourish at the side of the Mahfiyunists, for 
Vaxubandhu’s great work on Abhidharma belongs to the 
fifth century. 

We have seen the scope of NugSrjUna’s work. It was n 
systematirmtion of the doctrine that first appears in the 
Mahnyaua sutras, But this was probably only the final 
outcome of what had already been taught m a systematic 
form in the monasteries. 5 Another author who contributed 
to it was Arvadcva, and it continued to flourish and he 
commented on for centuries. 

, * Ttn- tfonlnils linvc bem wcjl WialYfed by Pmf™wf i*. ],. Vnidva in h» 

Etudrr *itr rlryrjifn ri, 

1 On llic*c HQ stlioob, «« KKH. 

1*. Vnldpi. ibiil., p. 20, putt Nflgarjittin v.n. 170^200. ami Aiynaev* 
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There is a similar course of development in the next 
great school, the Yogachara. We find a popular presentation 
in sfitra form, ami then a systematic treatment by several 
scholars. Again, it is n natural surmise that when the sutm 
was set forth there was already a systematic treatment in 
the monasteries, and that what we have now in the works 
of Asanga ami Yasuharuihu represents the form Hint it had 
taken in one of the centres of learning* After this then? were 
no more important metaphysical developments. There was 
a subtle change in the religious side in the movement known 
as Tantrism t which affected both Buddhist mid Hindu schools* 
In both cases it appears as an alien growth* but in 
the mysticism of the Yogiichrnras there was a natural soil 
for its development. 

The later we go the dearer become the traces hi Buddhist 
literature of contact with the orthodox Hindu sehuoLs. 
There is a passage in Chniidraklrti's commentary on 
XiigilTjuna which gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
state of philosophical parlies in the seventh century a,d* 1 
He refers to the different ways in which reality is asserted. 

(1) There arc those who imagine the real existence of entities, 
and they are said to be the three Hindu schools of Karma- 
ml mu ms a, Yaiscshiku, and Sunkhya, and the Yaibhushikas, 

(2) Those who deny existence arc the Nastikas, the 
materialists or midlists, (ft) There arc those who deny the 
existence of past and future, of mural character (mij&apti )* 1 
of unconscious mental elements, hut assert it of the rest. 
These appear to be the iSautruntikas. (4) There are those 
who deny the real existence of t he fabely known (parikalpiia), 
hut assert it of that which exists (relatively) through 
conditions (paratAnira), and of that which is thought hi its 
true nature { pfirfoiishptiH no). These arc the Yogacharas p 
who had already become an important school* There appears 
to be no recognition here of the holders of upaubhadk 
doctrine, nor of the form which it finally took as the Vedanta. 

1 Mudhifmnakm:i, 512J- 

1 Thus Fruiting with Std^iLmtsky b out injil&pti ; cf. p. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF CONSCIOUSNESS ONLY : THE 
THREE BODIES : TANTRISM 

T HE Lank&catata-sutra is important not only as the chief 
canonical text for the doctrine of subjective idealism 
but also on account of its curious literary character as a sutra. 
It is essentially the same doctrine os is later found in the* 
Yogich&ra of Asanga and Vasubundhu. 1 

Professor Suzuki {Studies, 171) soys that it was not written 
ns a philosophical treatise to establish a definite system of 
thought, but to discourse on a certain kind of religious 
experience, and that what philosophy or speculation it offers 
is only incidental a s an introduction necessitated by the 
rational nature of humanity. It may be true that this was 
the writer’s motive, but it is also true, as Professor Simiki’s 
valuable and important studies show, that the philosophical 
system was there, and that the author was not slow in 
attacking rival systems. It is not systematic, but siltras, 
as WC have seen, were not systematic. They were popular 
expositions of the instruction given orally in the monasteries. 
The Lankdvatdra evidently belonged to a Maliiyana school 
which existed alongside of the Prajfifiparaxnita movement. 
It accepted the doctrine of the Void, the career of the bodhi- 
sattva, and the unreality of things perceived by the 
senses. But while the school of Nngarjwm started from the 
standpoint of logic, and showed the im|jossibility of making 
any statement free from contradictions, the Lankdvatdra 
started from a psychological standpoint, and found a positive 
basis in actual experience. 

Nothing definite can be said about the date of the 
Lankthatnra, it was first translated into Chinese about 
a.i>. 480, and again in A.D. 443, but it was then already 
a composite work, and it may hove existed much earlier 

I Suzuki rvfW, u, cull jL Yogfebilni- It i'. however, urn Tormululionof Hit 

worm that IwM tlio doctrine r.f YijUmivnda. the rxfetenn of toMdou*- 
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in a simpler form. 1 Still it appears to be later than the 
Prajilapjiramitfi group of sutras, Much of it is in verse, and 
the polemical matter seems to be further removed from the 
period when Mahay ana had to defend itself against the 
older Buddhist schools. It show's its hostility to the careers 
of disciples and prat 3 T ckabuddhas i hut more prominent 
than these are the Urthakanis, the a+ heretics ”, who in this 
sutra arc the representative uf the orthodox schools such 
as Nvaya and Sankhya* which are mentioned by name. 
The full title is Saddharma-tankdvatarCy li * 4 the entrance of 
the gfxid doctrine into Lanka.” Lanka usually means Ceylon, 
but here there is no traceable refer cnee to the Pali legend 
of Buddha's three visits to Ceylon- Lanka is here a city on 
the peak of .Mount Malaya* 5 and it is the citadel of Havana* 
the rak-shasa with ten heads. The literary reference comes 
rather from the Bdmdyana, but the monster of the epic 
appears here as a good Build I list layman. 

When the sfitra opens Buddha was just coming out of 
the palace of the uaga* beneath the ocean, where he had 
been preaching for a week, lie looked at Lanka and smiled, 
for he remembered tbit previous Buddhas had I aught the 
doctrine there. Ravana* being inspired by the power of 
Buddha, invited him to conic and teach the doctrine of inner 
perception and the real existence of mind Buddha ^ 

then went to Lanka in Havana’s chariot, and he and hi* 
attendant bodhisattva* were adorned by yakslm girls and 
boys with necklaces of pearls and gems. lie created other 1 
mountain peaks, on which he himself with Rivana was seen. 
Suddenly they all vanished, and Havana found hi nisei! 
alone. He had a sudden revulsion of feeling {paT&rrtti), j 
and realized that what he perceived was only his own mind. [ 
Then through his former roots of goodness he was able to 
understand all treatises, and with hh yoga power he could 
sec things m they really arc. He heard a voice from the sky 
saying, "it h to be known through the inner s-rtf,” anil 
Buddha explained to him that thus was the way of training. 
It is the way of the yogis, the sons of Buddha, i.e. the 


1 II CuEiliims iSSJi. npjNinnUy aN aKIu-sUhi in elm- piir.i!^ in tlir A j tfu* r 

ii]Itrr a man ultnieLs hb boys with Lot lariixiiuiiL-i. but JiflmvariS them 

Jtcaj ones, and! in refitting tht klea uf eiuse (Si) it iws two nf til* ATJOJlUtliU 
use4 by N&g&rjumL 

4 HIii]«yn is nsu.illy a mautitaui in JI;ihib.if H bet n district uf thut ruuae m 

C«ykni n m-ru turned in AlAv*. 
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bodbisattvas, who advance beyond the views and attain* 
meals of diseipks, pratyckabuddhas, and heretics. This 
is the realization of the gTcat yogis, who crush tin- doctrines 
of others, who dest roy evil heresies, w ho are skilled in rejecting 
the heresy of a self and in producing a revulsion of mind 
by means of higher understanding. 

In this way Havana was taught the two fundamental 
truths of this school the truth that everything external is 
due to u wrong interpretation of inner experience, and the 
truth that the apprehension of reality is reached by a sudden 
revulsion in which the truth hursts upon the yogi {by which 
is meant the bodhisattva) in Ids contemplation. 

The whole scene then reappeared to Kiivniin in all its 
glory, mid Buddha laughed. The whole assembly laughed, 
but Buddha laughed loudest. The reason was, as Buddha 
explained, that BAvapa wanted to ask a twofold question, 
lie had already asked it of Buddhas in the past, and he will 
ask it of the Buddhas to conic. Rnvana was then allowed to 
put his question mi the duality of things. It is said that 
things and inin-t hings are to be abandoned. How can they 
be abandoned if they do not exist ? The answer is that 
duality is due only to the wrong imagination of the ignorant. 
Such people look upon the manifestations of mind as external 
i hings, They should be looked upon, like the horns of a hare, 
as belonging neither to reality nor non-reality, and in that 
consists their abandonment. " He who thus secs, sees rightly. 
They who sec otherwise move in false imagination, 1 and 
grasp tilings as twofold, like a reflection of oneself in a mirror 
or in water, nr one's shadow by the light of the moon or in 
A house, or like hearing an echo. Thus by grasping at their 
own fake imagination they imagine things and 11011 -t hings; 
they go on imagining, and never attain tranquillity. The 
word tranquillity means “ having one point ” (ckagra). 
It is the entrance into the Tutliug&tngarbho, the realm of 
the noble knowledge of the inner self, whereby arises the 
highest concent rat ion.” 1 

That is the end uf the chapter on the request of Ravana. 3 

[ Suzuki MlYh " tifecrimlnfttiofl'% but il ihoutf fit lcn*L be CuJIchI fftlae 
tii^-nmiriiition. It t-cnui^i in making a fillne distitivlkili T pining uf thill|£* 
os inner and uulcr* 

1 fjimk., 

1 NnnjlcTt (able Shaw# tlial iht lin*! chapter U ihiI in the earliest extant 
CMlirW imnelatbli, It b m evidently brtn nthM 0* ft popular introduction 
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He appear, no more, and the rest of the sulra, except a 
"lIcctTn of verses forming the last chapter, ^iswts of 
]ilt exposition of the doctrine tliat the world is nothing but 
mind ^HttamStn,), and that this is to be realized m a state 
Of concentration. The teaching is grten m linS ™. J 
riuesUons of the bodhisaUva Mfthamati, who appears only 
' Tol n-ner. unlike the bodhisarteas in other sM ms, 
“ho Ugoagh the power ..F fhiddha often expound mneh 

^ ""litre thnf.of 
411 is void, .U is mini, thriv is no self either in the 
Sriduj or in objects, nothing can he asserted or denied 

aim'll individual things, and there are three ?»■«“■.££' 
far the sake of rousing the ignorant. Hu I '"■hilt the 
Madhvamikas start from the standpoint of logic, and show 
;L impossibility of making any statement free romwntra- 
dictions the Unkavaldm has a psychological has s. It 
— the psychological amdynis of -her Bntidhnn, 
the skandhns, sense organs, and senses. As through each 
St-nsc a particular kind of consciousness. i.e. state of awareness, 
arise, we get sis consciousnesses, eye-, ear,- nose-, tongue-, 
ES. and mind-consciousness. Hut besides these a seventh 

RmC 1 w-» -w ,™>- Tn^o iTtS 

is self-consciousness- That is no doubt one aspect of it, but 
it seems to have claimed recognition for the same reason 
tW Aristotle distinguished a common sense. Each of the 
l e^Lisnesses acts through only one sense, hut there 

« » the S 

- «* «*■? 

JSZ^th^ouf which ‘ the ‘*°* 

"S?iTJc^oShtr 1 "a SSh #3 i«y. 

, a a , Tliia IwulltKlfi ti® emits th* t*° t**t 
to the doctriHt thal IS ti.^matinir of a cyUretion orversm. 
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Store-consciousness {alaya-vijn&na). When the relation 
between this and the consciousness of ordinary experience 
has to be explained, it is done by means' of similes 
" Consciousness consisting of the skandhas, dhatus, and 
a vat arias which arc without a self or of anything of the 
nature of a self, arises from ignorance, karma, and craving, 
and it functions through being attached to grasping at 
things by means of the eye and all the organs and makes 
the presentations or its store-mind appear as bodies and 
vessels, which are manifestations of its own mind {the 
Store consciousncss), Unstable like a river, a seed, a lamp, 
wind, a cloud, it is subject to destruction from moment to 
moment,” 1 

All things having been explained as mind or consciousness, 
the ultimate reality is then interpreted as the fundamental 
store-consciousness, and all the other terms which have been 
iippliL-d to this reality are also used here. It is suchness, 
l fie Iathiigata, UuddJmhood, and mind, but mind stripped 
f)[ everything transient and phenomenal. Hence it becomes 
superfluous to ask whether this mind or store consciousness 
is universal or individual. It is conceived as the one reality 
beyond all differentiation, and any plurality would imply 
differentiation Hut it is also spoken of in its state of evolution, 
m which it includes all differentiation. This is the TathagaLu- 
garbha, “ the womb of the Tathagata.” in which all reality 
and difference is embraced * Buddha, buddhnhood, t a that‘a 
are one, but on the plane of relative reality there are 
differences. Hence it is possible to speak of many Buddhas, 
and the bodhisattva may exercise his “skill in means” 
by appearing to accept such differences in order to save beings. 

There is a list of five categories { dharma ) which elucidate 
the main features of the system. <I) 2iama name, (2) mmiUa 
mark, (8) vikalpa false imagination or positing (discrimi¬ 
nation), (4) samyugjnana right knowledge, (3) tuthaU] such- 
ness, reality. They are brought into relation with the three 
kinds of self-existence {svabhdva). Names and marks are 


«K hZJSJtgg pha* * 

♦hi Ss TftlMaaUKurL'hn l, dnrrilMxl n* « TmluraJIv brlillM ami pure fn>m 
^ S*£ within fc* 
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entirely unreal, they lead to attributing reality or self- 
existence to unrealities an entirely wrong and wrongly 
imagined (pari&aJPptta) construction of experience. This 
is parikalpita svabhaia. Vikalpn may be of the relatively 
imi\ as when a thing is thought of as related to certain 
conditions, when the self-existence is paraianir^ dependent 
on an other- 1 Eight knowledge, knowledge free from names, 
marks, find conditions, is knowledge of Uiihata, suchness, 
absolute reality. Such existence is parinMpunm, perfected. 
Another important term is visaM* literally 11 perfuming 1 '. 
It is something which remains like a perfume after an action 
has been done. Otic form of it is memory, but it is wider than 
that. Habits result front it, and Suzuki translates it lt habit- 
onergy f \ w hich he explains as u a kind of supersensuous 
energy mysteriously emanating from every thoughts every 
feeling* or every deed one has done or does, which lives 
latently in the store-house called aJaya-vijfmna a It is 
the truth that a " what we have been makes us what we are ", 
but it involves another aspect than that crystallised in the 
doctrine of karma. The escape from it, fvs all Buddhism 
averts, is right knowledge, the attaining of Nirvana, and 
that, ns explained here, h “ the getting rid of the mind- 
consciousness which wrongly imagines t+ + i,e, which makes 
a fake construction of experience and imagines or posit* 
an external world, it is also said to be 4 * the realm of attaining 
to the inner self by means of noble knowledge, free from the 
false notions of permanency and annihilation, existence and 
non-existence 

Thus nhnd-consciousness as the cause of this fake construc¬ 
tion is to be gut rid of. “ Mind-consciousness arises through 
being attached to the distinguishing of external objects, 
and it nourishes the store-conscious nexis by its vasmds 
(the results of its activity). Mind {mmm) then follows with 
its attachment to the ideal of me and mine and its reflection 
thereon. It has no separate body or mark of its own, and it 
has the store-consciousness as its cause and suppoit* Through 
its attachment to objects, which are really manifestations 
of its own thought [citta)* the whole system of thought- 
const ructions arises mutually conditioned. Like waves of 

1 VVhfcn u iu|#' if t4 bt a imakr, the fuutke ifc entirely unreiL The 

njpt itwlf is renl, but drily in H relative icnn 1 , |ntmfrirffrti, The fnjrf bttf no 
ralBiH in tlm hfghrii sense. 

1 Studies^ p. 1*8, 
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the sea stirred bv the wind of objects, which are manifesta¬ 
tions of its own thought (these const met ions) arise and pass 
away. Thus when mind-consciousness is got rid of, the seven 
consciousnesses arc got rid of.” This riddance is broughi 
a jont ns in all mysticism by an inner experience, expresslv 
1 , &ctcrized in the Lankavotara as a revulsion (pardvrtti) 
whicti results in a sudden reinterpretation of the whole 
data of experience. Wc arc familiar with it in its moral 
aspect as conversion, 

Tiie Lankavatdra, like all monistic ^sterns, finds its chief 
difheulty in explaining the relation of the many to the one. 
Jt resorts to similes, it explains that words are not the 
highc-st real. I y. and teaches that the truth is to be reached 
by direct realization. The Mfidhyamika* had been able to 
the reality of all sense esperienee b%* showing the 
eonlradict.ons which resulted in any attempt to express 
i verbally. heir success depended on their assumption 
that the verbal expressions were the accurate and complete 
representation of the experience. Their tenet of an absolute 
reality did not ready result from their dialectic. It was an 
unquestioned assumption which had Iain there all along, 
it was so also m the Lunkdvcttara, but there it was a positive 
conception, and it was averted to be related in some wav 
to the world of unreality. But it whs a conception of an 
absolute unity, not a unity like the ego of Fichte, in which 
the difference of ego and non-ego was implicit. Hence every 
appearance of difference or differentiation had to be explained 
*? being illusion, and reality as being hevond the react, of 
thought. Such idealism, like other Indian idealistic systems 
d.x-s not look to find reality in the fullest and most harmonious 
statement of the facts of experience, but in emphasizing 
one I act (itself an abstraction), and iu brushing away the 
rest as illusion. 

There is another presentation of this system in 
Asvaghoshas Awakening of faith in the Mahdydna.* 

Pl f* , the reco « ,l ‘ ti011 of atoya-rijnana and 
tathota by Asvaghosha in the first century a.d, This implies 
that he identify the author of the Awakening of faith with 
the great Buddhist poet of the time of Kanishka. However, 

it ha* brc„ r rmll tl* , hinev h , 
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there were srwral Asvafilwshas, and it is certain that the 
doctrine «f the work as there presented cannot be earlier 
than the Miidhvamika school. It may be later even than 
the faniidvatara. for Suiuki says that it seems to >c an 
attempt at systematizing the philosophy of that sutra. 

It is a work of the same school, and need not lie separately 

* The^brothers Asanga and Vasuhandhn are said to lie the 
founders of the YogadiSra school. They were the 
in the same sense as Nagarjuna was the founder of the 
Mfidhyamikas. In both cases there was a school inexistence 
and popular export bus of the doctrine m sutras. 1 he germis 
of one or two men in each case resulted m a systematic 
exposition of the doctrines of an already existing school. 
The connection of As&nga and Vasuhandhn does not sceni 
to have been so close to the Lankavatfra as was that or 
PfiEiriuna to lhe Fmjimparamit& works, hut it was essentially 
th«T system of that work which they expounded and 
elaborated. It is not necessary to hold that they were of 
exactly the same school, ami naturally they applied their 
own methods of persuasion. VVncn a doctrine was taught 
ornllv in separate monasteries, it would be uicMtabh th 
the originality of individual teacher* would lead to new lines 
of thought. In this sense there may have been far more 
schools than we are aware of. but them were two definite 
Mflhfivana systems, the Madhyanuka and the Yoguchurn, 
and to one or the other of these all Malayans schools belonged 
in essentials. 

The home of Asauga and Vasubandbu was Peshawar u 
GaudJifiru. and they are said to have lived in the second 
half of the fifth century A.o. 1 They wrote a number of works 

i The life of Vuitubiuiiliiu ™ written hi the sixth Mitliiryl-y 

s. m. - - »as2£r sn£"isi 

moip details ^ told »boiit bad nlKcdy written 

eon verted Ills w*t younger brother \ asubeuonm. *i™ "»■ 
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which are now Lhe foundation of vijimnardtla, the doctrine 
of consciousness only. As is shown by the title of the school, 
Yvgdchdra* * l the practice of yoga,** there was a strong 
mystical side. The list of their works us given by the Tibetan 
author Eu-ston {ef. Mtudm, 1905* p. 144} includes five by 
a teacher called Maitreya* on which Astiriga wrote 
commentaries. The view that there really was such a teacher 
can now be accepted us correct. It is not philosophically 
important, but it shows that there was a well established 
Yijnanav&da doctrine before Asanga. 

The most important of the works of the brothers owing 
to the fact that it was commented on fay ten commentators, 
is Vasubandhu’s Trimfakok&rik& or Trimmkd (thirty verses). 
tVhut w« possess now is the Sanskrit text of the verses with 
a large work by Hiuen Tsiang, compiled from these 
commentaries, the Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi. 1 It is arranged 
much like the AhhidharmakaM, the exposition of Sarvastivada 
doctrine, which Vasubandhu w^rotc before his conversion* 
Much of it is occupied with the refutation of the views of 
other teachers. 

The term vijnaplmdtra is used like the term vijiMn&mdifa. 

1 c onsciousness only," but mjfktpti means 1S information, 
indication and it has l>ecn explained as “ thought ,T , as 
being that which is expressed by indication. Yasuhaudhu 
und his commentators are much more interested than the 
Lari karat dm in explaining the nature of existence as it 
appears, the different kinds of causes„ and their relation 
to the store-consciousness- Dr* Masuda, in his important 
study* says that in the Yogiiehara philosophy the store- 
coiLseiousness (unlike the han/edvaifir®} h still throughout 
an individual consciousness, 1 This is so because the exposition 

important Ewirv2lriUvSi.1ii works. It had l pern usual to assume thnt Ihla story uf 
^aitreyn was *Jwrr bvmtWts intended to give iiutkority to what was rrally 
^%Ti f s woih r Illit I'rofesmr E Ul hui iWn tlidt the explanation is ralhrr 
Uiat Maiires'ii wai a hislnrirol (md the instructor of and 

that in Ow? Irpjeikds hr h 4 Jt hcra confused with Ma It Try n Ihe bod h£it I vn. 
8rc II. Vi la Indian Sludk ,l in Honor tf V. R. Lanman, J020 ; C. TulCJ. 
Dvrtnnft cj .Vfcjifri“i/£j[pi/)fj l ir|| and Amsga, Calcutta, imQ. 

1 I wiuiaitd from the Chinese as Ln Siddhi dc Hi urn T/iung, hy J„ iir In Vallff 
roii^Sn, Pirii, IW&B-9. SthiraimiU's oufutistnlarv in S&jiskrit hjw idau betn 
pabt&HlCd, 

1 Ilrf indiLidunhiUirfu Idmkn ntM drr YogdedrfrStfiuit. p. 43 j cf. SiddM h 
p- 447 s <™ d«l hut rx^nrnrr thr bijaa of another, iuuI the eighth ccm- 
™iut™ of one pc non dm nut develop into Ihe bj)m of mvother. Hut 
why thr hfj&a be thuft grouped into fndfvkftnfelfl no form of Uuddhinn 

h oA nrr explained. 
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starts from phenomena, and explains them as they appear 
in each individual. Yet, as he says (p* 4fl) t their theory 
led to the conclusion that nothing but consciousness exists, 
and the substance of phenomena* or sn their terminology 
“ the tme nature "* is the absolute or suchness (taihatu). 
Par Nagarjtma also it was suchness, but be gave no positive 
explanation of the relation between phenomena and the 
absolute. Dr, Mosuda holds that for YogSchara it consists 
in the two being “ neither different nor non-different ,5 
(p. is) k Thus so far as the store-consciousness is win-different 
from the absolute it b entirely universal and undifferentiated, 
and the positive explanation involves n contradiction to 
be surmounted by the methods of the mystic. 

But before the final conclusion is reached an elaborate 
system of epistemology and ontology is set out* Wc find 
the same general concepts as in the La^kdiatdra, the eight 
consciousnesses, the three forms of self-existence, and the 
vdm id*. The tdsanos (results of actions) are called seeds 
(Afjfa). These exist in the store-eonscjuusEiess, and always in 
time bear fruit, mat we have here is a theory which rests 
on the same data as the doctrine of karma. But while karma 
is only a theory of the moral consequences of willed action, 
the vasana theory is wider, and it is applied chiefly to explain 
the error of thought which posits an external world* Different 
views were held as to why the seeds should exist in the store- 
consciousness at alh One view was that they were natural 
and had always been there* another that they had all been 
produced by 44 perfuming r \ Dharmapfi1a T s view was that 
there were some of Lxtth kinds,* This view' of Ll natural 1 
seeds shows that we have a theory which cannot be entirely 
identified with the karma theory- The question as to how the 
process began docs not arise, for the question of an absolute 
beginning always remained an excluded question. 

Like the MUdhyamikas the Yogacharos spoke of the non- 
self ness of individuals os well as of things. The two beliefs* 
the belief in the real existence of self and of things were the 
two obstructions, the obstruction of the depravities, passion. 
etc, {kft&dv&T&t tu)* and the obstruction to attaining full 
knowledge (jneyavtirana ), The store-eonsciousncsSf it has 

1 Xiddhi, np + 102 IT.; tfiffuda t be. Clt, p, :IS. There ii »* m^a to identify 
Use UhurmioAk* who taught m.% NAI&ekU in the seventh «nlury ? wills tlic 
Full PoEnJUfiaUtor Dhamompflla- K, Ibmlyv %DSSG- m 1 B&H* p, 105, 
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iTth ilL lhaf we »* rtfe ' to ^ subeanseKwa 

MT 0l . ,SClt>1,S ' U * l>robnbk that ,llc Psychological 

facts of the subconscious gave rise to the concept of the store 

consciousness, but it is not, os in modern psvdudogv, n mete 

exrtnsn.n of the group of facts that ore Included in the 

of h2n llS ' U [?■“ T Ctap r y5ieal coltce P t <* * different order 

T ,e ?V ih U miat '‘ rCal,t - V al tIlc *“>“ «f phenomena, 
fhe store-consciousness is already differentiated l>v the 

J^Si f ds ri P CJ1 “d produce their fruit. When 

fo*W develops touch, mental activity fwmmwAwa), 

fo ht’ mi< ! " iJJ («*"“">■* T <>^ five correspond 

he "n ° f , the ^dividual, the skandhas but 

t . } ka " rih . a ‘ ht tJr - v *»« had to modified according 
to the mind-alone theory. The first skandha, body (r« J) 

implies the heresy of externality and Is replaced here byte 

1", ?r h ‘ melndes the lanwAdrar, 

I the ideas or states of mental activity. Feeling frit 

dSrf PCrCepti ° n (jfa - y ’ ,Td} remai " same, and the* 
place of consciousness (vijndjia) is taken bv ertand. This 

is a difference of terminology, as the term vijnami used in 

iJu-r spccia! senses in this system, is here avoided. Cctand 

L - lfl »chori, i,e. will, and includes consciousness. It 

commentary! V J * ' ” &""***) ^wording to the 

that hav^ri. *■» evolution of the seeds 

e ripened in the store-consciousness. The second 
ra reformat ion is the evolution of mmuw. the seventh 
eonsemusness ‘ Depending upon the store-eonsdousnei, 
ym .k i ^ BS ,tS * II PP ort * thc consciousness called 

This k tdie t I i the ° f C °2 itt “ lon - functions.’' 

im is the sec-ond transformation, in which the * 

accompamed by the heresy of a self. The third transformation 

taste £=*= tl,C Z^ 01 ' 1 ob j«f. body- sound, scent, 
taste touch, and ideas {objects of thought). The idea of 

Thl TT * 8 ° f thC Skandbai ‘hu. becomes concrete! 
the nmd f “"“TT < ™" ) is with all 

*eUv^ and the oth(r t'on-material 

■ Thr tolling «po*itlp 0 U a^rdias to V^utMadbu't friniiifcj. 
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Tlic five sense-consciousnesses, sight, etc,, arise in the store- 
consciousness. and they are always accompanied by mind- 
consciousness, except in the world of the unconscious gods 
(oaaTJijnisattvtix), in the two highest Attainments {p. 52 ), 
and in torpor and fainting. 

The theory of knowledge is the same as that which we 
find in the Zaniwe/dni, The transformation of conscious¬ 
ness itself results in false imagination (rafta/pa). Everything 
thus imagined is in general parikalpiUi, fakelv imagined, and 
has no self-existence. But things may be thought in a certain 
regular order as being due to causes or conditions. Such 
thought has a relative self-existence ( paratantra ). and it 
expresses the relative truth of things as perceived : but it 
becomes as false as the rest when the great revulsion takes 
place, when the non-self-exist cnee of all things is realized, 
and everything is known to be only store-consciousness. 
This is perfected knowledge {parinishpanna)> 

It b not enough to be convinced or the truth that all is 
only consciousness. He who grasps an object and says, ** this 
is vijiiaptimajra, 1 ' has not reached vijnaptimalra. It’ he had, 
there would bo no object to grasp nor grasper. 


J ,‘ does not apprehend an object, then it a 

established in t'tjmtpttmdlraid : for when there Is nothing to 
there re no gmpmg. K p 

| When) he ts without mind, without apprehending, JiL-t knowltdni* is 
suprumujidane, Then is «vuMon from (he object, through thr 
abandonment of the two kinds of weakness.* 

That is the realm without feravas, inconceivable, gowl, fixed, linppy. 
with body released; this is what is called the dhartna-body of the 


This is the state attained by the bodhbattvn when he reaches 
omniscience, The attaining of it is no mere theoretical 
study of the doctrine of the Void or of mind-only. It involves 
the practice of the career of the bodhbattvn pursued for 
countless ages through higher and higher stages, with the 
perfect attainment of the six virtues and the acquiring 
of omniscience in every possible form (mrvdkdrajttotd), 
such as we have seen in the sutras that describe the career. 
This State is buddhahood, “ the dharma-body or the great 
j>age," 'rhe bodhisattva becomes not merely a Buddha, but 
Buddha, the ultimate undifferentiated reality, suchness. 

I Kin^g' ct " truclion *' j n a real self and belter in the reality of 

1 T rtJrttftJtei, 
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As Asnngn {or rather Mai trey a] says, M on the pine stage 
(free from the bravos) there is neither oneness nor plurality 
of Buddhas i not oneness owing to their formerly having 
hud bodies* not plurality bemuse like space they have no 
bodies,” 1 Here we have the usual explanation of the absolute 
unity posited by The system* There i> thus also an infinity 
of Buddhas, They are being* who have completed the career 
and have Uught the doctrine ; they exist now in a state of 
bliss, but behind all illusion arid relative truth they are the 
one universal reality. 

From this threefold Mahayana conception has resulted 
the doctrine of the three bodies of a Buddha (trikd #€?)■ 
Many dogmatic views about the nature of a Riiddha had 
already been established, and in some of them we can perceive 
principles which anticipated the later theory. But it was the 
application of an ontological theory to all forms of existence 
that led to their being organized m the Trikilya theory- All 
the elements of the doctrine are found, as Suzuki points 
out* In the F^ankavaldra, but it will conduce to clearness if 
the explicit theory of Asanga is first stated* 3 

The body of Buddhas is threefold. The essential body is 
| the dharma-body (dAartnc-Ad^), anti it is distinguished by 
revulsion of the support, i*c. the revulsion which has turned 
. from everything illusory to ultimate reality. It is the same 
J fur all Buddhas. It is said to be the “ support ” of the two 
cithers* for ultimately only it exists, and is hence called 
I essential {mdbhdrika)^ The second, the body of enjoyment 
(xambkoga-Mifa}, is 11 that through which Buddha affords 
enjoyment nF the doctrine in assemblies As Buddhas are 
described in the sQt ras ns existing in all uni verses and 
preaching to great assemblies of bodhis&ttvos and gods* 
this body of enjoyment was a concept which made it possible 
to harmonize the doctrine of these sutrss with the apparently 
contradictory teaching about his Nirvana. Tins body h 
said to be different in all Buddhx-fields and assemblies, 
j Buddhas reveal them selves to hodhknttv&s in this body 
f in the Akanishtha heaven, the highest of the heavens of 

1 3/clAug/trridJazdt.. bt, 20. 

1 11 (id.« ix t 50 a.: cf. Burton. p- 127„ Avmgu «prml}' njicak^ L?f 
tlifra budin, the itlmnuii-kidy being; tin 1 c^wntL'il body and the Inic form 
of ill]. But :i fi.Miri U u.,-, m.ulc by m'-kUng I hr i:i^nlial body Afpsimtelv. 
U& VttUte Vuu*win h ^The three boaki of a Buddha,** JRAS*, 1006, t»;3: 
Sluttm-Omd, JA. t 1013,581, 
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form. The tSMiaformation-body (nirmdfia-fcdgu) is " that by 
which he works the pood of all creatures ”, i.e. the person 
of the historical Buddha, who passed through all the stapes 
of his existence, taught the doctrine, and attained Nirvana. 
The doctrine that Buddha could appear with a mind-formed 
body is verv old, and the M&hfisanghikas converted it 
into' the dortrinc that his earthly appearance was never 
1 anything else. Here it appears to harmonize the teaching 
* of works like the Lotus and the Snvaniaprabhfea, that the 
Tathagata has always existed, with the historical facts 
about Sakyanumi. 

As the trikayn doctrine is based upon a body of dogmatic 
teaching about the nature of a Buddha, it is natural that 
earlier doctrines should be included in it. But these are 
not necessarily Anticipations of It. When dhonwtakayQ occurs ^ 
occasionally in the Pali, it is merely the body of doctrine.' 
The Milinda-panha says that Buddha now exists in the body 
of the doctrine, that is. in the spoken word- and the state¬ 
ment is only the utterance of the rationalist, who took 
a negative view of the nature of Nirvana but preferred not 
to put it in its boldest form.* n 

Such references in the Pali to the 14 body of the doctrine 

have been called hints or foreshadowing* of the Mahayfina 
theory of dharmakaya. It is true that Malmyana adopted 
the phrase, and in the Ask(asdhasrika (04) even used it in 
the same sense, where it is said that the Buddhas arc dharrna- 
kuyas, but that the monks are not to think of Buddha s 
physical body: they will look upon hint as the perfected 
dhartnakayn. namely, the Praj&apararoila-siUm. The change 
of meaning was due to a deliberate substitution, of another 
meaning of dharma, in the sense of real nature, or ultimate 


i TW, AwtKtU. ™>. as IT.: ]J1 Valif* ”Tlir three bodwa lit 

1WW. frl" i Bu-ston. JffVtiry vf KiuSrfJiirm, tr, Obetrmllri, 

l ’' The of Milimlv.," is % wwk an* "‘“'“If, 

pan (trims!. Hhyi Davids, TS«5^). tt conS.st* of **W» t **?™^ 
Mililtda (inri a UuMhist mi|s*- NSpislUU ducuwni* p"i IHJinls MW 
<t*irl title, The MilirwJn of She IfRindiiry srtlirtJS l» n remini«*nrr «f 
Bactrim king Mcnnmlrf of til* MCMid rthtaiy B.C. To what «two) it betonprd 
* unknown. at,d it B untilktK that its orimpul i* 

ntav br the lirxl nr arrontl century *-H »* rnUnnitflSlU’ Miw on<,c nuiilc It 

a Miivrnkrnt nww of reodioR into the Pali ( anon It* ^ tluf wgnl 
liui 1 1 1 ln>n i was “ MDWitie atheism It hus notbren ii^.l licw, as It •" 
wnpwTbk to treat iu dottriftn* (is authorHuUvf fr* Ttemvaik, or V* nfitlhinfl 
ftJrt than tlw imiivkluRl vk*i of a RlcmbrT of an unhewn fOurtm mt* 
.Mrn. Rhyi David* tMnJu Itat the author (or ww not *vhi u Buddhist, 

See BtfHttd* Quaifan*, p. T» + 
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truth, which in the first plate is enlightenment. The 
commentary on the Itodh icarifdvatdra fix, 38) defines 
enlightenment {hodhiy as “ btiddhahood, existence in the 
highest sense, free from self-cxistwice whether single or 
multiple, neither originated nor ceased, neither annihilated 
nor ett rnsl, liberated from all contingent existence, like 
space, and named dharnmkaya Here dharmakfiva is 
an entity, the most real of entities, and to become a' *rue 
ontological concept ion it only needed the YogAcham theory 

which identified Buddha with the suchness of absolute 
reality. 

It was this theory which made it possible to combine 
tin 1 dlmrmakiya with the two other bodies into a thcorv 
of the triple body. I n popular Imddhulogy the Buddhas 
continue to exist in a state of bliss. They attain even as 
bodlusattvfts a glorious body. This is the body of eittov- 
mc.it, even before it was called so. For the transformation 
body the \ ngachums already had before them the doctrine 
of a mind-formcd liody. and the Mahasanghika doctrine 
sat Buddhas whole earthly existence was nothing more 
than this. The trikaya theory was only a systematizing 
of he already existing doctrines. As Suzuki says, it was 
pmhnbly not until the Yogach&ra philosophy began to be 
eryst ullized into a system by Asanga and his predecessors 
that the conception of the triple body came to form a part 
m their programme. 

The meat instructive piece of evidence is the Suoamapra- 
WW This belongs to the PrajnAparamita class of Jutras. 
Like these sOtras it contains m the Sanskrit version no 
doctrine of the triple body, but later forms of the sutrn 
us preserved in translations contain an additional chapter 
on the subject. This means that the doctrine in its developed 
form has been adopted and inserted. The Yogadmra school 
is the most probable source, but even in this school Sis 
formula!,™ must be later than the Lnnkdvatdra. 

i. I ^ r !v Vert " tw ? flJrt her developments of Buddhist thought, 
i ' neither nail tw said to be developments of the doctrine. 

u"i n l %!. Wt,S 1 hc t of a «liool of logic. Logic for the 
more than rtT V 1C ! nd,,in schools generally was always 
t I f C rU ^ ^ ^ nrmt ^ thought, and it never became 

JXd bv ° f cr)istcmo]o ^- T*»«e had been 

raised by the Yogurharas , n their extremes form, and it 
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is not surprising that Buddhist logic and a theory of knowledge 
should be elaborated in this school. The subject belongs 
rather to the general history of Indian logic, and the sources 
have not yet been fully investigated or even published. 
Stcherbatsky has done important work at it, 1 and lucri 
is still discovering and editing logical works which must lie 
examined before the history can be written. 

The discussions in the finthovotthu show tluit the lali 
school had developed a logical method, and Stcherbatsky 
thinks that manuals of logic must have then existed. Hut 
nothing more than a method was then wanted, for epistemo¬ 
logical questions had not then arisen. 

There are two small treatises in Tibetan by NHgfirjuna, 
which contain references to the logical method of Nyiya. 
This, even if not the beginning of Buddhist logic, allows 
US to see what were the influences on its development.* 
It was the school of Asanga which gave the great impulse 
to its growth. Asanga, says Stcherbatsky, established 
a botlv of rules on the art of debate not materially different 
from the rules prescribed in the Ny ay a school, and Vasubandhu 
is recorded to have composed three logical treatises. With 
Asanga’s pupil Dignftga (early sixth century} and Dhiwmakirtl, 
the pupil of Kvaraseoa, Dignaga’s own pupil, Buddhist 
logic became a widely famous system. Several schools of 
commentators followed, and then, says Stcherbatsky, " the 
popular masses began to turn their face from that philosophic, 
critical, and pessimistic religion, and reverted to the worship 
of the great brahmin gods. Buddhism was beginning its 
migration to the north, where it found a new home in Tibet, 
Mongolia* and other countries- 

Why Buddhism declined and almost disappeared in the 
land of its birth is still a matter of discussion, but there is 
one other development still to be mentioned, tantric 
Buddhism, iThis was certainly flourishing in the tenth 
century. It is not properly speaking a development of 
Buddhism, but an amalgamation with a form of religion 
called Tantrism, which affected certain branches both of 
Buddhism and Hinduism. Tantrism as a form of religion 
is of unknown origin, and may possibly have arisen among 

i iMgic s wiili a tnmsbitk>n >> tyabtiuht and it* 

tullUMliiiirv by DlniniMttlEirii) h Lfnitignul, 

1 Stcl^rlSai^y* loc. i-iist b 2S- 
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some indigenous find non-An-an people It umafe*. U - ■ 
n religious significance to the foots of lex. Sltdl :1 dc fclbp? 

k nV a fl -r tain st r ° f ^ 

,^lwL Ti T ,>n ’ h0wever - telongs to medical 
EE?£P‘ unpleasantness of the subject has some- 

mes led writers to speak of it as mere debauchery but 
t proper examination of the facts would probably £ > 
to an exceptional but not abnoSnal sod 
i? Kt VV 1Cn l " t ^S Md iflto a quite different state of society 
I “5*" abn0R,ial «"d immoral. In anv ea 4 

t-jrT* d ‘T iSl011 . ° f the sub i ect could only be made J> v 
mchiduig and treating of the facts as they have exi-tr l ' 

£,' hc '™f r °™ of Hinduism “ 

O jicctilwr feature of Buddhist Tantmm is that it LdnmX, 
reiigtons technical ter™ and anofifll tTc™ ■ P ‘ cd 

ESr4“~“ s «£E 

nn f . '. t attL ' m f >ts . tn 8H beyond the hard world of fact’s 

1r fa . r*- d bTthcmS 
SX,s 0,1 v; UaM,iim -" j^od*„fd' 
££ SZ2L* rjEffe 

"herttw!"'^ T rrs ’ il " !l ' '““* h " ei " 

5,-* wh ich might l«% w tn2‘p l ^r 

too. increased and „cre elaboSTv 

w,k - d ”" M " i »‘ C52 & 

Tantrum developed Thl^ V ° 8 * cllAras th “ l 

«r* uto'Si h h ; s r r ,1 ’“f, “ ,,d 

TW,W, lhe l " , i Sli,! ““IPOOOtont. >« leave ni iTd'tapminted' 

iuS re f" .. . ‘ho »* 5 S e Tt 

•Js t-TSK t w 1 

perhaps owing to lantrism that ^ tIwt 11 Wa * 

discredited in India n (1 ,ir. Buddhism came to be 

will scarcely hold for T ,sa PP* ! ' 4 * PW ** This explanation 
' ,tl ' for Tmitmm only affected certain schools. 
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and the Tantrism of the Hindus still flourishes. In the absence 
of historical facts, the causes of the disappearance of Buddhism 
In India must remain hypothetical. The great difference of 
organization between Hinduism and Buddhism lay in the 
fact that the brahmin priests were not an asedae body apart 
from the laity. They were n part or the social structure 
and an essential part in carrying out the rites and sacraments 
for the laity. In this function they were essential even li«r 
the Buddhist laity. While the Order continued there was 
a body in existence in open opposition to brahimuism, and 
the disappearance of the Order meant the end of Buddhism. 
The Buddhist layman, who was all along a member of a Hint n 
caste, worshipped deities differing Httle from the Hindu 
ginb. If the educated monk ami lib community liisappeuTcd. 
there was no essential principle to distinguish the Buddhist 
kvman from the Hindu. Mr. Nagendranath Vast* has shown 
how in Orissa a form of Buddhism survived which became 
disguised as a form of Hinduism.' With the disappearance 
of the monks and the absence of any definite teaching the 
god Dharma became another of the numberless gods ol 

It is easy to see how the Buddhist Order may have dis¬ 
appeared. It deluded for its existence on the generosity 
of the layman, and if his sense of duly to give alms became 
dulled, k it well might be will! the corruption of the 
monasteries, the most distinctive feature of the Buddhist 
organization would be lost. There is plenty of evidence m 
the Buddhist books of corruption quite apart from the 
question of Tantrism. It is also likely enough that the 
Muhammadan invasion contributed to the destruction 0 

the monasteries. 1 , . , v . 

The one place where Buddhism has remained is Ncpib 
Buddha's native land. When Hodgson during Ins residence 
in Nepal (1885-1843) was sending manuscripts to Humour, 
he also tried to obtain information about the doctrine from 
the Buddhists of the country. He set a questionnaire, 
arranged according to his own ideas of theology, often wii h 
leading questions, such as “ how many avatams of Buddha 


1 T hr Wtt^rn |BfraAttlw dnrf tl# jfblJWrfJ fll 
* Tl* lur* i\n 1 of J&inwm « miotl^r idUlwttni S ^blr ru. It 
that it survived bemuse It pwiervtd in mcinart* system. lt*“ 

Of n ctllUwba ril», (wn whirli tilt =>"■ Mftudrd . Bull 

dLw1vc<3 in pojmlh* bmltitsatUa won hip* 
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thl>t he eo} thf um, 
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CHAPTER XIX 

BUDDHISM AND MODERN THOUGHT 


rpHE spread of Buddhism into other countries does not 
A properly form a part of the history of Buddhist thought* 
except in so far as the mingling of cultures may have produced 
new schools. Theoretically there was no development. 
All schools churned to be holding the word of Buddha, and 
in one sense they were right. The Buddhism ol Ceylon, 
spread to Burma* Siam, and Cambodia. 1 * 3 There are sects 
and ecclesiastical differences but the doctrine is still that 
of the Pali Scriptures, The Tibetans and the Chinese, followed 
by the Koreans and Japanese, received Mahay ana Buddhism- 
Now it is Japan which is chiefly active in devotion to the 
doctrine, and the schools of Japan still find the Buddha word 
in the sutras of the Mahaylna schools which they received 
from the Chinese. 

The Buddhism of Tibet and the Far East is important 
in the first place through the fact that most of the Mahay ana 
literature and a good number of Sarvastivada works were 
translated first into Chinese and later into Tibetan* From 
the Tibetan followed Mongolian translations. Since much 
of the literature in the original Sanskrit has disappeared„ 
these translations come to be of the highest importance. 
The Tibetan translations* owing to the structure of the 
language, have been done in such a faithful manner that 
it is often possible to reconstruct the original Sanskrit* 
The translation of the Scriptures known a* the Kanjur 
[bkah-hgyvr) in 100 or 108 volumes was completed between 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. There i$ also a 
collection of commentaries and secular works known as 
the Tanjnr [hstan-hgyur)* Tibetan Buddhism, except for 
some historical and grammatical works, has been Utile but 

1 Both in Bunni and Cambodia there air or MfiMyAiift, bill nt 

present Hluyina flourishes. 

3 An aotiiyAli or Kanjwr and a rtighl rr one of the TtwptY wad given by 
Csoma in .-InnfrY Eftranhrt. xx* W- Revked edition by L- P«T, Lyoili. 

IUL Thfrr ia n detailed aiuiyEb of the Tunfitr in P- toidifr * t uf/ilftfiK 4 fu 
f&mh ftbftmn & la Riblivtiitqur mtfuitiait* Paris* 1909-1019- 
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a development of the less worthy elements introduced from 
India along with superstitions of its own. 

In China, Mahavana entered on new phases of develop* 
ment - Legend places the introduction of Buddhism into 
China in a.i>. (is, when the Emperor Min-ti invited two 
monks from north-west Judin to China, where they under¬ 
took to translate Buddhist works,' The work of establishing 
the doctrine was done through a series of Indian scholars 
and Chinese travellers. Among the travellers are three who 
stand out both on account of the records of their journeys 
as well as for the large number of works which they took 
liaek to China, FaHien travelled between a.D, 39G arid 413, 
Hium Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), who spent some fifteen years 
in India (629-645), brought back hundreds of books. His 
work as translator and commentator gave a great impulse 
to the establishing of YogaeluLra doctrine, but lie collected 
works of all schools, and it is chiefly due to him that we 
owe the preservation of the Vitiaya of several schools. 
I-tsiug travelled somewhat later (67HJ95), and followed 
Snnastivadn doctrine. He records the names of over 
fifty Chinese monks who travelled in India. The chid 
period of translation was between the fifth and the 
seventh centuries, but relations with India continued to 
the twelfth, 8 

r ^ the sixth century Buddhism reached Japan bv way of 
Korea. Schools had already arisen in China which became 
established in Japan, One school, however* the Nichircn 
sect, is recognized its due to the reforming activity of the 
Japanese Nichircn, 1 

I t is only recently tfiat studies have been made on a scale 
which will make it possible to give an adequate account 
of t liirtrsc and Japanese Buddhism, Japan esc scholars 
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have produced valuable works, and it is chiefly to them that 
we must look for further light. 1 

It was quite impossible for either Chinese or JajMtnesc 
to recognize any chronological sequence in the mass of 
doctrinal works that they received. They could not even, 
like the MahftyinistB of India, set aside the Agamas of the 
Tripifaka as superseded. Hence they invented quite artificial 
methods to explain the different portions of the literature 
as partial or complete revelations of the teaching. The 
Tendai school made five divisions: (1) the Avaiamsaka- 
sutra, which was taught in the second week after-the enlighten¬ 
ment, (2) the Agamas (i.c. of the Sarvastivadms), which 
for twelve years were taught at Benares, (3)^ certain 
Mahay an a-sutras, such as the Lankavatdra and £i»ar«a- 
prabhosa, which were taught for eight years, (4) the 
Frajn&pafamita-sutfds, for twenty-two years, and lastly 
(S) the Sadditarmapundartka (the Lotus) and the Mahd- 
nin tina-stitra, taught for eight years. 2 The two last sutras 
arc the Scriptures at the Tendai (T'icn-t’si) school, which 
reached Japan in the eighth century. As will have been 
seen (p. 135) the Lotus does not expound metaphysical 
questions. It is really a theology preaching an eternal 
Buddha and an infinity of bodhisattva saviours. Its philo¬ 
sophical principles arc' those of the Void and conventional 
and absolute truth. The Rev. kamakami says, the 
mountains soar high up in the air, the water How's in the 
river, stars adorn the skv, the flowers beautify the earth: 
all these have distinctive existences. These existences, 
however, are not real, but arc only conventional. In other 
words, they are subject to the law of causation ; they could 
not have their respective existences without causes and 
conditions. This law of causation is technically 1 called the 
principle of conventionality ’ in the Tendai school. And 
the ' law of causation ", according to this school, is nothing 
but an active principle of the Truth or Reality'; hence 
individual existences in the universe arc not independent 
manifestations apart from the Reality . . - Wc must not, 

i o. Uownbere'* Ptoblemc drr tjufWhidWfAm PMatophif m not only 
a work t>r fundamental importam* Tor the of jJJu!*! 

j special in-,it mi 1 5 i i ofChini-w nnd Jnpwieir Buddhism drawn from. 

It obtains an extensive b&liognpby. An cstrttndy paportan ^work 
for Japanese Buddhism is tfflhtfMt, so rrwyebpftdie dk-t»™rfof thllMST 
•uni Japan** Buddhism. now brin? issue* hy S. I>yi and J. Taksiusu. 

* Kiijitliimi, loc. cit., J>. “I • t'f. HsvntKfy, J>. -J* 
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therefore, forget that in every phenomenon or individual 
we may recognize the light of Truth. Or more buddhisticaJlv 
speaking, we should comprehend that the mountains, which 
soar high up in the air, the water which flows in the stream, 
the stars that adorn the sky. or the flowers which decorate 
the earth, are nil manifestations of the supreme reality; 
i herd ore w* may enjoy the on chanting views of the realm 
of I ruth through their manifestation.” * 

This beautiful nebulosity may even be harmonized with 
the thoughts of a Tennyson or a Rousseau, but how does 
the philosophy imhmd it compare with the metaphysical 
systems of the West ? East and West have each been ic'upied 
with their special problems. Has either anything to leam 
(rom the other ? The doctrine of lho Void with its in¬ 
conceivable reality and its relative truth looks much like 
the deserted tabernacles of Schopenhauer and Herbert 
Spencer, but its actual value still awaits adequate exposition 
and estimation as philosophy. 

From the religious point of view the differences are more 
fundamental. To the West the theology or buddhologv 
of he Lotus is fantastic, an d MahSySna, having deserted the 
historical standpoint of early Buddhism, had nothing but 
us to put m its place. In theology most of the great world 
religions have avoided pantheism. No Indian system of 
monism has b^en nblc to escape it. 

But not even the Rev, Yan.akami finds the Tendai school 
*, ■ 11 re the Avatamtak a, he finds, which marks the final 

development of Buddhist philosophy. This (and the Tendai) 
are the last and also the best products of Buddhist thought. 
There are also. Tour other schools which seek to realize these 
doctrines by experiment and practice, the Mantra (Skmgon), 
the Dhyanu {Zen), the Sukhavntivyuhv (, Jodo), and the 
Japanese Xichiren school. 

The Avafontsaita (Kegon) school takes its name from the 
- cnpLurt of thnt school, the liuddhavatanmaka-sutra, 
discourse of the adornments of Buddha," a It is really 
a collection of sutrns, one of them being the Daxabhumika, 

* hlCh J 111 * aIrcad >' ^ discussed (p. 204). Mr, Suzuki describes 
it as “ the consummation of Buddhist thought, Buddhist 
sentiment, and Buddhist experience. To my mind, no 


5 p £?*. 
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religious literature in the world can ever approach the 
grandeur of conception, the depths of feeling, and the 
gigantic scale of composition, as attained by this sutra. 
It is the eternal fountain of life from which no religious 
mind will turn back athirst or only partially satisfied . . - 
Here not only deeply speculative minds find satisfaction, 
hut humble spirits and heavily oppressed hearts, too. will 
have their burdens lightened. Abstract truths arc su 
concretely, so symbolically, represented here that one will 
finally come to n realization of the truth that even in a 
particle of dust the whole universe is seen reflected—not 
this visible universe only, but a vast system of universes, 
conceivable by the highest minds only/' 1 

Although this sutra was, we arc told, the first preached by 
Buddha, men of slow intellect, like Sariputra and 
Maudgalyiiyana. w h ere unable to understand a word of it. 
Hence for their sakes he taught the Hlnay&na doctrine, to 
disciples the four Truths* and to Pratyckabuddhas the 
Chain of Causation* With this sutra we still stand on purely 
Indian ground, for the philosophy is that of the Yog&eliara. 
What it means for a Japanese cun be seen from the impressive 
words of Mr* Suzuki. There is no doubt that Buddhism of 
that kind is religion. One point may be noticed here in 
connection with the universal character of Mahay ana. The 
goal for everyone is Buildh&hood, but in order to attain the 
Truth as understood by Yogachara it is also necessary 
through long ages to fulfil the career of a bodhisattva and 
become a lluddha, and yet not in the highest sense a Buddha, 
but Buddha, Tat hat a* absolute reality. Other schools, 
especially those popular with the laity* chose a less 
arduous way. 

The mystical side of Yogacbara was emphasized by the 
teaching of the Zen school* 1 which was brought to China 
from south India by Bodhidharma in the sixth century, 
Suzuki has show'n * that the school held their teaching to 
be contained in the La7ikm>aidra-^uira l but their tendency 
was to reject any externa! doctrinal statement as authority. 
Their whole method and system was meditation (dhydna). 
As Mn-tsu, a pupil of Bodhidharma, said, “ O monks, when 

1 Studkf, Oj. 

1 OlllkW jA/jti, fmm SLt. rfA^rinti, 

1 Eudys in 2 m tturfdhim and Studvs, p + M. 
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you each believe that, you yourself are the Buddha, your 
mind is no other 1 fian the Buddha-mind. The object of Bodhi- 
dhanna who came from Southern India to this Middle 
Kingdom was to personally transmit and propagate the 
supreme law of One Mind by which we arc all to be awakened 
to the truth.. 1 That is all the teaching, and there remains 
hardly anything in the system characteristic of Buddhism, 
Suzuki says that it “ grew up as a native product of Chinese 
genius . It reached Japan as late as the twelfth century. 

Of the Shingon or Mantra school little is known. The 
terms that arc used are those of Tantra, but more information 
is wanted. One peculiar method of its propaganda, saws 
Rosenberg, was that it interpreted the doctrines of other 
religions in a Buddhist sense, and the gods of Shintoism 
were explained ns incarnations of various Buddhas mid 
Bodfaisattvas, 

For both schools of Mahayana full enlightenment and salva¬ 
tion are attained only by ages of striving and sacrifice in 
the career of the bodhisattva. That ideal remained, but in 
the Jodo (Pure Land) school there is another tendency, 
although the final end remained the same. This was to aim 
at being reborn in SukhftvaB, the Happy Land, the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitubha at the western point of space, 
and this was achieved, os has been seen, by devotion to 
Amitabha and Avalokitesvara and sharing in their merits, 
V not a substitute for the goal of enlightenment, for 
Av<ilokitesvara s vow was that he would go on taking beings 
to Sukhiivati to hear the doctrine preached by Amitabha 
until ail should be set in the highest enlightenment. 

Ihe idea of sharing in the merits of a ssintlv being is not 
peculiar to MaMyana or even to Buddhism, and it contains 
an element of truth. No being is morally self-made. There 
is no calculating the extent to which the moral development 
of one individual may be due to the influence of others. But 
this is not the way in which Buddhism looked at it. Good 
karma produced a store of merit, which might be transferred 
to others. The idea is found even in the Pali Jatnkas, and it 
is much extended in the worship of the hodhisattvas, and 
can be seen in its fullest extent in the Scriptures of 
this school, the two Sukkavativyuha-sutras and the 
A tnittiytirdhytiii as&tra . There we are told : “ Not Oil account 

1 Suzuki, Siwlifs, p r 4fl. 
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of a mere root: of goodness arc brings bom in the Buddha 
country of the Tuthfignta Ami&yus. Whatever son or 
daughter of good family shall hear the name of the Lord 
Amitlyus, and having heard it shall reflect upon it, and for 
one, two, three, four, five, sbs. or seven nights shall reflect 
upon it with undisturbed minds, when they come to die the 
Tathngatn Amitfiyw attended by the assembly of disciples 
and followed by a host of bodhis&ttvas will stand before 
them, and they will die with unconfused minds* After death 
they will be bom even in the th id d ha-country of the 
Tath%nta Aniitayus. in the world SukhavatL 15 1 

This, says Rosenterg, is the latest stage of the dogmatic 
development of Buddhism in Japan, The teaching began 
in China in the seventh century and a century later in Japan, 
The sutras represent the development of the most popular 
form of Buddhism among the laity in India, and so it remained 
in Japan. 

The history of the schools of Japan represents the stages 
of doctrinal development, but all this had little significance 
for the laity. Modem popular Buddhism shows three general 
tendencies. There is the form which has combined with 
the sham a rustic superstitions of the people, their belief in 
spirits and demons, and the use of spells and amulets 
especially in the Shingon sect. A neither group holds the 
belief in Amida (A mi tub ha) and rebirth in his Pure Land. 
The higher clergy of this sect consist of the aristocracy and 
the most cultured class of Japanese society. The third 
tendency is that of mystic eorftemulation, In this sect 
Shamanism is rejected in principle, as well as the belief in 
any having power. Everyone can and must by himself reach 
the knowledge of the truth through contemplation ■ . . 
In medieval Japan the warrior aristocracy joined this sect, 
as lovers of the beautiful and at 1 the same time as men who 
admired the concentration and self-denial of the contem¬ 
plative mystic.” 3 It was thus, in form at least, a return to 
the earliest Buddhism, 

Behind all this is the Buddhism which is cultivated by 
the students in the monasteries. There the dogmatic 
systems remain, and work is being done by Japanese scholars 

1 Siiiuller f 10. All tllire sQUiu w cxmvrnknllj 

Irarwkatad an SEE, VoJ. 40. 
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which is of the highest importance for the historical study 
of Buddhism* Professor Takakusig describing present 
activities, says that Buddhism in Japan is represented by 
thirteen sects and fifty-eight sub-sects. Each sect has its 
own college instituted solely for the benefit of scholars who 
make a special study of its particular doctrine. Of these 
colleges those ranking as universities are the Ryukoku 
Daigaku of the Nish! Hongwanji Temple (the Shin seel), 
the Otani DaigakUp of the Higashi Hongwanji Temple (the 
Shin sect), the Rissho Daigaku (the Nlchiren sect), the 
Kornazawa Daigaku (the Soto sect), and the Rengo Daigaku 
(the Tendai, Jodo* SMugoo of the new school, and 
Yuzunembutsu sect). Besides these there is the Toyo 
Daigaku, one of the most well-known schools hi Tokyo. 
Almost all the leading uni versif its and colleges have introduced 
more or less provisions for Buddhistic research, and in each 
of the State universities one or more chairs of Buddhist 
literature have been founded* which are in charge of 
competent professors and assistant professors. 1 

Mahay an a lias never made any impression on the West 
either as religion or philosophy. Presented by the early 
investigators as a tissue of absurdities or uiaberic*, it is 
still commonly looked upon as nihilism or subjectivism* Xow 
it is beginning to be recognized as more than this* but a full 
exposition of its metaphysical theories still awaits the 
complete publication of its authoritative texts and 
commentaries. 

It iv however, possible to recognize in MahayIna two 
theories which arc philosophical systems, Wdtanschauungen 
in the true sense. They have parallels with Western systems, 
and they deserve investigation, Nagitrj una’s doctrine of 
the Void may be said to strike on the same rock as the 
Ved&nta of iunkara* They both explain experience in such 
a way that the experience to be explained has no longer 
any reality. Then it has to be denied explicitly, and yet the 
experience itself is the basis of the negative conclusion. 
Hence the doctrine of relative and absolute truth- But even 
there is the recognition, even if inadequate, of a universally 
admitted principle. Experience only becomes real when 
interpreted, and every philosophical system h a re interpret a- 
tion more or less adequate. Every interpretation anil every 
* Tht VtHtfj/! £W + 1023, p. 1- 
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system becomes false in the light of a more complete co¬ 
ordination, The relative truth which was rejected by 
Nagirjuna was that of the everyday conception of 
the world expressed in the traditional terms of language. 
Everyone knows that tills is false* The sun does not rise, 
thunderbolts do not fall. Is it possible to restate this concep¬ 
tion so as to reach an exact statement of the truth of 
experience ? It has not been done yet in a final sense* and 
Nagarjuns did not stop to ask. He was so sure of absolute 
reality and of a means of attaining it by direct intuition 
that he swept away every interpretation as relative and 
hence fake. To the mystic the exact nature of the structure 
of the world or the atom was of no more importance then 
than it is now. That b why the Mahayanists accepted the 
SarvtLstivada cosmology as we find it in the Abhidfmnnoleosa . 
It was a scientific presentation of everyday experience* 
In the third cliapter of that work we have the elements of 
a system of natural science, including psychology. One of 
its most characteristic features is its reduction of time us 
well as matter to a series of atomic elements, and hence l he 
existence of the individual to a sequence of moments. It 
had no importance for metaphysics, for the individual, 
even if reduced to a flow of time atoms, still remained a How. 

The philosophy of the Yogacharas was a positive step 
forward in attempting to reinterpret the data of experience. 
Unlike modem idealism it did not accept the distinction of 
self and not-sclf, but denied it. It was solipsism rather than 
idealism. Both this theory and the relativity theory of 
Nugiirjuna need further study* not so much os a part of 
Buddhism, but in connection with the related Hindu theories 
of natural science and metaphysics. 

It is sls a religion that Buddhism has come into contact 
with Western thought* and this has been through the Pali 
tradition* the Buddhism of Ceylon* Burma, Siam* and 
Cambodia. It was unfortunate that it was once expounded 
by scholars who took a pleasure in describing it as agnostic 
atheism, and who even spoke of h " the antinomy of an entity 
or soul* 1 . Not even Kant put the soul into his list of 
antinomies. 

Buddhism agrees with the other world-religions in 
recognizing an ultimate eternal reality* but it nowhere 
describe* this reality in positive Language, Mahay una 
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Buddhism indeed came to describe the Tatbflgata j n terms 
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ultimate truth of morals. Fortunately for Indian ethics 
it early became possible to separate the question of cthirs 
from the question of the morality of the gods, for the talcs 
of the gods were as little edifying as those of Greek mythology. 
Thus was done through the doctrine of karma combined with 
the doctrine of repeated births. Karma became a law <.f 

moral cause ami effect, which even the gods could not 
escape. 

These doctrines became the liasis of Buddhist ethics, 
but the real greatness of the ethical system was due to the 
actual detailed teaching of a moral genius. Such doctrines 
as the forgiveness of enemies or compassion for the weak arc 
revelations to which human consciousness may gradually 
awaken when they are set before it. They do not become 
realized by deduction from abstract principles. The doctrine 
of karma was one which lent itself to a mechanic*] conception 
of Uu- heuping'llp of good actions. Buddhism did not entirely 
escape, but the Founder made the greatest advance in 
Indian ethic* by insisting on motive m the standard of rriuraJ 
judgment. 

The insistence on morals throughout the disciples' career 
** nl1 thc more re *narkable in that good action was never 
a means to the final end. Princess Sumanii once asked 
Buddha what would be Ihc difference between two men 
one of whom had been bounteous in a former life and one 
not. Tho bounteous one will surpass the other in being 
long-lived, of good appearance, happy, famous, and powerful," 
tthat will happen if they enter the Order ? The bounteous 
one will surpass the other in five similar ways. What will 
be the difference if they both win arhatship ? “ In that ease 

1 say. foiinanfl, there is no difference at all between release 
and release." 1 

Ihc doctrine of rebirth made thc non-iltman theory 
a very different t hing from what to a Western mind is implied 
hy a denial of the soul. If there is no soul, then the only 
other alternative is 

To drop head foremost in tire jaw* 

Of vacant <larkncsa hiuJ to cm-se. 

It would not be to thc point, even if i* were true, to sav Hint 
this, according to Buddhist principle, is the resiult of denying 
thc alman. It is n result that the Buddhists never drew 

1 Anguf r , iii a 3 jL 
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■Yuta’s doctrine of annihilation at death was denied through¬ 
out the whole history of Buddhism. The indmdual being 
had existed before, and he would exist again. He was only 
a bundle of changing skandhas, changing from moment to 
moment, and from life to life, and it was only Nirvana which 
could hr mg about their final dissolution. His personal 
identity remained to such an extent that he could come to 
remember his former existences. This was no accommodation 
to popular belief, for this doctrine of remembrance was part 
of the formal teaching, and it remains so still. Hie question 
of the dissolution of personality only becomes urgent when 
it is asked what takes place with the cessation of rebirth. 
Naturally no one can give an answer to that except the one 
who has reached that slate, and what the Scripture says about 


it has already been recorded. 

The disputes and assertions and misunderstandings that 
have taken place on this very point have given it an 
unnecessary prominence. There is less need now for many 
words, for the literature is becoming accessible which makes 
obsolete much that was written before the texts were under¬ 
stood or even known. 

Leading up to this ultimate and fundamental problem is 
the whale religious and philosophical system, which main¬ 
tained the continuity of its religious doctrines from their 
earliest appearance in the mists of historical legend to their 
disappearance from India in an almost equal gloom. It 
absorbed much of the culture of its Hindu surroundings 
during its thousand years of growth, and at the same time 
transformed it, Now it has become a part of the culture of 
the East. It will long continue to furnish matter for historical 
and philosophical research as well as problems of future 
social and religious development. 
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THE SCRIPTLKES 

The changes that have taken place in the conception of 
Buddhism as a religion and a philosophy arc largely due to 
the piecemeal way in which the original documents have 
been brought to light. When Bumouf in 1814 issued his 
Introduction a Vh&ft&irc du Buddhismc indien * he mentioned 
as his chief predecessors Abel Hernusat. 1 the Chinese scholar* 
and the Moravian missionary Isaac Jacob Schmidt 1 as having 
thrown more light on the origin of Indian Buddhism than all 
those who up to that time had undertaken the study of the 
subject. Yet RemnsaPs investigations were limited to 
Chinese works, and Schmidt, a scholar whose great merits 
have never been fully recognized, drew all his information 
from Mongolian and Tibetan translations. Btimoiif was 
the first to investigate some of the Sanskrit originals, and 
his task was made possible through the enterprise of B. H. 
Hodgson, who was British Resident in Nepal from 1835 to 
1848. During this time Hodgson sent from Nepal a large 
number of copies of Sanskrit manuscripts to various Libraries 
in Europe, and it was chiefly on the basis of those sent to 
the Soc\£t6 Asiatiquc of Paris and to himself that Bumouf 
wrote his Introduction, But these documents were mainly 
representative of Mahay ana, and their relation to the earlier 
PSh and Sanskrit works was quite unknown. 

Bumouf was well aware of the importance of Pali for the 
prosecution of his subject. In fact everything of a chrono¬ 
logical nature that he had to say came from Pali works. 
He was (with Lassen) the fi.rst to make the Pah language 
known in Europe,® and hts unpublished papers show that 
he had copied Pali manuscripts and inscriptions* and had 

1 Jean Pierre Abt«| Htmmmt (ITSS-1S32), prefwwr of thmetc at the 
College 4e France. 

r I. J. Schmidt (l7Dtt‘lH47). Tlvt iftttfft UcCuUnl at hii w&rk k hv 
F. Dahin^rr in Faiachrift Jut Friedrich Ilirth + Berlin h 

* JExim nir tt pali, par E* JJu rnu uf et Cbr. Lessen, P&rii, ISM. 
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made extensive studies in grammatical, doctrinal, and 
historical works. 1 But the whole of the Pali Canon wm 
still in manuscript, and although George Tumour of the 
Ceylon Civil Service (1790-1848) had issued translations 
of portions, and in 1887 had published the text and trans¬ 
lation of the first thirty-eight chapters off the Mohduarma, 
it wa& not till 1855 that any portion of the Canon was 
published in Europe* Since then, through the labours of 
V. Fausboll, H* Olden berg, and especially T, W, Rhys 
Davids, the whole of the Canon of the Thera vada school 
is now print ed + f 

Other forms of a complete Canon, those of the Sarvastivada 
schools, onec existed in Sanskrit. These as a whole have 
been lost f but translations exist in Til>etan and Chinese, 
and the Sanskrit originals of portions have survived and are 
gradually being published. 

The remains of another important Canon, that of the 
Lokottaravadinst exist in the Mahdvastu, This is an 
A vadium, a form of literature later than the suttas, based on 
the Vinaya of the Lukottaravadins, and it contains a large 
number of suttas and other portions of the Canon of that 
school. The great development known m Mahay ana led 
to new schools and the production of a great number of new 
canonical works- These also exist in translation in Chinese 
and other languages, and those which survive in Sanskrit 
arc being studied and made accessible. 

There have been disputes between scholars as to the 
relative value of the Sanskrit and Pali sources* Bumoitfs 
documents belonged chiefly to late schools, and it was 
impossible in his time to distinguish those portions w r hich 
really were comparatively early. Then the Pali Canon was 
discovered. It was more complete than anything else that 
had been found. It claimed, tike the Sanskrit works, but 
with more vraisemblanee, to be the actual word of Buddha, 
and it was on the material of this Canon that expositions of 
Buddhism were written by Pali scholars. The protests of 
the Sanskrit is ts were largely unava Lg : as a matter of fact 

1 Fapim <ffftqftoc Bttmouf cm tfny* J la RihHMtqw National** Puri*, 

1 'Their hit now elImy editirms printed in Cfjl&ri nnd Burma, and cspcciuUy 
in Slum. Tlir Inst edilion of tte ftplciidjd test of the C:i]u>ll, iwtied under 
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they were unable to point to a Sanskrit Canon at all com 
parable to the Piili, But the grounds of their objection were 
well put by 1. dc la Vfiller Poussin, 

This scholar pointed out that the Pah scholars relinquished 
the examination of Northern sources, and took no account 
of them "They are passionately attached to the exegesis 
or the Southern [i.G. l’ulij Scriptures, which arc in appear¬ 
ance more archaic and belter documented. The results of 
these labours arc or the highest importance, both for the 
history of religions in general, as well as for that id Jluddhis 
and Indian ideas. Oldenbcrg's l>ook is a-perfect exj*osition : 
Pali Buddhism cannot be better described, or the intellectual 
and moral factors more artistic ally demonstrated, and the 
idea which a Sinhalese doctor makes of his religion and 
destinv more precisely set out. Oldoaberg's error was to 
entitle his book : Buddha, his Bp. his doctrine, hts rom- 
mvnitii. He should have added, k according to 1 ah sources 
and the principles of the Sinhalese Chun: i. i '■ ,v ' 
commenting on the Sinhalese traditions without exactty 
fixing their date and character there is a risk of falsifj mg 
the history of Buddhism in its general spirit and in its very 
signification, ... Too easily persuaded that they know 
primitive Buddhism, European [Fab] exegetes regard the 
different Canons of the Churches of the North as almost 
modern compositions, in which heretical, adventitious, and 
heterogeneous doctrines have become definite in the course 

of centuries," 1 „ , 

To estimate this accusation fairly it is necessary f 
recognize to what extent the Pali exegetes wore right. It it 
a fai t that there are numerous works in Sanskrit which are 
11 almost modern compositions”. It is also true that »» 
them there h much that is heretical, adventitious and 
heterogeneous. This is not mere modern theory. It n 
admitted bv the authors of these late works themscly^ 
They taunted the older schools with clinging to the later 
rather than the spirit. They even admitted t ui he* 
opponents' teaching really was the Buddha-word but main¬ 
tained that Buddha taught it to the simple-minded merely 
as a preliminary, and meant it to be superseded by the 
higher doctrinc, the new goal of life and the new philosophical 
conceptions which they called MaUyana. btcherbatskv 

i Qoudadimt, (ludfM H maiitiauJt, pp. 2 flu London, UStlN. 
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declares that Buddhism resulted, ,100 years after the demise 
of Hie Master, in what may be called a quite new 
religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic 
foundation *\ s 

If this were nil, it would appear that the Pali scholar 
were right. But to show that the Ffdi sources are older does 
not prove that they are primitive. These scholars assumed 
that all the works in Sanskrit showing a connection with 
Pali must have been translated from Pali, But these related 
Sanskrit works are distinct both from the Mahayana com- 
posiiions and the Pali, and belong to the Canon of the 
SarviLStivitda and its branches. These schools had trans- 
bud them, not from the Pali of the Theravadms, but from 
their own Scriptures in the Prakrit dialect in which they 
were at first composed. It is now possible to see how they 
,iJl dc^ Hoped from one nucleus of doctrine preserved by 
memory, but were gradually differentiated owing to the 
precarious meLhod of their preservation in widely separated 
communities, 1 

The language of the Pali Canon is described by the com¬ 
mentators as MilgadhJ (the language of Mngadha). There 
can be no doubt that this was the original language, but it 
is now usually held that Pali as we know* it must have 
developed in the w i est of India, and the probability is that 
the present PiiJi Canon conies from a Buddhist community 
of monks in the region of l_ jjeiii [Ujjainh who adapted it to 
their own dialect. It still retains traces of an earlier dialect 
in the verse passages. The Sarvastivada schools went 
further, and tinned the whole of their Clip on into Sanskrit, 
though in this case also traces of n popular dialect, a form 
of Prakrit, appear in the metrical passages. The Mtihdvaslu, 
which also aims at being Sanskrit, preserves many more 
tracts of its original Prakrit. 


3 'fht amttpfim of HuddM.it Mndna, p, 4 , Leningrad 1927, Mevc-rthdrafl 
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MahJi^ina wan bJ 4 old m tfw SildhaJrae doctrine. 11 Nona nc t-cnsorui [j.lm due 
r* Aom** du Grand Vflileulr* m mtme wits du 

il WJlCOt 11101115 BJVhafqii«i ou ilium* intern*." Jaum. A*.> 

** ■»* h y ** ^ Vttto Poussin, -Non! pfijlcins, nu 

du C *? q ?\ 11 ni!St V** dtjuleux oorpa considerable 

dei P cftnocn que Horn conntussiHis, cjinons 
J * l U Moci ^ ^JiLJi-ue pAlic ti le canon wimcrit d« 
v dfe!ll ^ rier « d^erituFcs iiflui le ram dt Canon 

bouddi3LC|uc r Le ttogme ft fe, *f u ffaiiddAumc, p, 97. 
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The Tipttaka 

Franko has stated “ that the books of the Canon as a %chtth 
■»:e not authentic; that the Canon was not composed and 
comptlcd in one and the same period of time . . . that even, 
the first two Pifakas {to say nothing of the Abhidhamrna) 
cannot possibly have been presented as finished before 
cither the ‘ first f or the * second ’ Council, even if these 
events took place at the intervals assigned to them.” 1 
This conclusion, in the sense that we do not possess a 
verbatim report of the discourses, is so obvious that it 
scarcely needed stating, but it is quite negative. We know 
that the Buddha-word—everything that Buddha was held 
to have given as a rule or taught as a doctrine—was pre¬ 
served for centuries by memorizing. The statement in 
the Pali Chronicles that the Scriptures were first written 
down in Ceylon in the reign of VnNagamani {29-17 B.c.) 
is of little significance. There may have then l>cen such an 
official recension, but it is probable that much hail been 
written down before. However that may be, the practice 
of learning it by heart was for long the only means of pre¬ 
serving it; there was thus no means of preserving a definite 
order, or even of being curtain that any discourse was really 

the word of the blaster, 1 , 

The disci plus felt these difficulties, for we find in the 
Scriptures a discourse attributed to Buddha giving four 
rules for determining the genuineness of any doubtful passage. 
We can accept the fact that the monks found these rules 
necessary and made use of them, without supposing that 
Buddha, fur-seeing the difficulties to come, actually formu¬ 
lated them. The rules are, {1) if a monk says that he has 
heard directly from the Lord anything as being the Dhamma, 
the Vin&va, or the teaching of the Master, it is to be com¬ 
pared with the Sutta or shown to exist in the Vinaya. If it 
does not correspond, it is not the word of the Lord, and is to 
lie rejected. The same method is to be used (2) if a monk 
says he has received it from an assembly {scrtgha) of monks 
with a leader, or (5) from a number of learned elders who 


i on Jtf menus <if cliwifvirtf them *h* to divide them iflta 

m-U^Uy tin) and In nrcatd the titiis of thr .Uttn. of *imP 
in a M~EK enJIed ^ UddAna* 
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have acquired the Agamas, and who know by heart the 
Dhnmmn, the Yinay^ and the Malika, or (4) from such a 
single learned elder* 1 

The division of the Scriptures into two classes, discipline 
and doctrine, was inevitable. But in these rules we find a 
third division, the Mafiki, a term now applied to the lists 
of subjects discussed in the class of Abhidhamma, but abo 
used as a synonym of Abhirtharunm. This last class, though 
nut recognised by some schools and evidently later than the 
others, now forms the third part of the Triple Basket, the 
Tipi taka (Skt, Tripilakn). The term pitaka as a division 
of Lhe Canon is not in the Scriptures* but must be os old as 
the third century n,c r . for the term petakt, 11 reciter of the 
Pit*ka p \ occurs in inscriptions of that date. 3 The term 
panca-nckdi/ika, “ reciter of the five Nikfiyas,” also occurs, 
showing that the division of the SutUs into Nikayas or 
Agamas already ousted, The arrangement of the whole 
Tipi taka is as follows ;— 


A. Vinava-Fitaka 

The rules of discipline, contained in two chief sections 
followed by a minor work. 

1. Sutia-iibhxmga* Consisting of the P&timokkha rules, 
each rule being followed (\) by a verbal commentary 
explaining each word of the rule. (2) an account of the 
incident which Jed to the promulgation of the rule, some¬ 
times forming extensive legends, (3) special eases and 
exceptions. The portion of the Patimokkha which deals 
with the summoning of the Uposatha is given in the 
Mahuvagga under the rules for holding Uposatha. 

1 (ii I*" ; i3IgAfl + iin 12E. Thw lutU u itself un cximptr of how 
nrcfrtJum could occur. T}» four rule* at soint period existed, arid »me 
ptaus monk, (toultkss wiivinceil that they were Buddha's own rul^f, tutncO 
them into n suttn, which Buddlia wu supposed io have mured u dsiv nr 
Iwu U-fort liii ilcalh. its unMlKGfical cluinirtcr in aluivrn bv the fad that 
it include! the Miitjkl. and refers to the Agaiimi. Aj*anw is ilic Snolini^ 
vftdb term for the eotkctioni uiuaHy c^ljed Nik&™ in PaJL 

1 Thii fcnd other temis ate discussed by Rhys Davids tn EHsL i, p r ill. 
fti .dr. £at. So T Si trr/riifl ai the name of a knower of the three PilakoA 
wnirt 

1 I hr airan^emeoi of thii portion eikfi be seen. from the anal vim of the 
Pillmokkha above, p. 13 tf. * 
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IT, The KhaMdhakab 

1, Mahovaggu (Great Series) 

(!) Utiles for admission to the Order. 

(H) Uposatha meeting and recital of the Patimokkha, 

(3) Residence during Retreat in the rainy season (iWJfl). 

(4) The ceremony concluding Retreat (paiwand). 

(5) Rules for the use of leather for shoes, dress, and 

furniture. 

(fl) Medicine and food. 

(7) The fcnfhina ceremonies for the annual making anil 

distributing of robes* 

(8) Material of robes, sleeping regulations, and rules for 

sick monks, , 

(0) The modes of executing official acts of the Order. 

(VO) Proceedings in case of dissensions. 


2. Cuttavagga (Small Series) 


(1, 2) Rules for dealing with offences that come before 
the Order. 

(3) Reinstatement of monks. 

(4) Rules dealing with questions that arise. 

(а) Miscellaneous rules for bathing, dress, ctc- 

(б) Dwellings, furniture, lodgings, 

(7) Schism. , , ,, 

(5) Treatment of travelling monks, those living in the 

forest, etc., and the duties of teachers and novices. 

(9) Exclusion from the Patimokkha. 

(19) The ordination and instruction of nuns, 

(U) Hist or v of the first Council at Rajagahn. 

(12) History of the second Council at Vesall. 

III. Parivdra, A supplement containing summaries and 
classifications of the rules. It may be peculiar o i 
Tlitruvudins, as the Dtpaiamsii speaks of it s reject ion b 
the MaliSsanghikas, but other schools had a supplemen- 

1S The'sarv5stiv&cU Vinaya follows the same general arrange* 
ment. The first portion, the Vinaga-mbhanga corr^pon^ 
to the Suttarvibhange ; the second portion the 
corresponds to the Kfondhakas. and instead of the Panina 
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it is followed by the Vimiyakshudraka, “ minor Vinava work/' 
and Vttaragraniha.' The last consists of a scries of questions 
on Vmaya put to Buddha by Uptli, 

The Finosuawfu of the Mfila-SarviLs-ti radios shows evident 
correspondences in arrangement and subject matter to the 
khandhaka$ of the Pali:_ 

(1) Pravrajt/avaxtu (admission to the Order). 

(2) Poshiidfiavaitu (I'posatha). 

(3) Varshavastu (Retreat). 

(4) Pravararmrattu (ceremony concluding Retreat). 

(5) Kafhinavastu (material for robes}. 

(6) Civanaxutu (rules for robes), 

(7) Carmavastii (leather for shoes). 

(8) BhislshajijavusUt (medicines}. 

(») KarmoiasUi (official acts), 

J 10 J FratibiJiaynzasiu (possibly on dwellings and lodgings), 

!i ^mHasampadotuiu (on the right and wrong times). 

(12) Hh u nufaritarosthacara nawwfu (rules for travelling 

monks). 

(13) Parikarmanmxuiu (executing proceedings). 

(14) haTmabhfdavaaUi (probably corresponds to the Pali 

section on different kinds of official acts, and the 
, lt . _ following section to different kinds of meetings), 

(15) C okrobhedffiost u. 

(16) Adhikarttnavostu (rules dealing with cases that arise). 
(10 Sat/anaianaiartu (rules for beds). 




&UTTA-Pita k a (Duamma) 

The doctrinal portion, the Dhamma (Dharma), exists in 
four or Rve collections called in Pali Nikayas. in the other 
schools Agamfls The separate discourses arc usually known 
as suttas (sutras) or suttantas (sutrfmtas), but an earlier term 
used m the «rttaa themselves is dhammapariyaya, " section 
of doctrine. The separation of this portion into Tour or 

first 1 It which th* Ktiwifawwlii com™ 

lilt above. The two PoiUrnntorto smlu.c *{**} 

»rp«nitfly, ™ air numbered 

formed frarn n Hla, but then? fa no rr U diffciinrf c lt>nn 
to be due to lhe m " S T r he 

the Scripture*. The tfrm ,uL Xh * ° r pertimw of 

work* to »hort u[ 1 1Li,riitic Wdleaem iritcmlr'd V/T ' "‘ f T H ■" hrnhintoicsiJ 

m,b *■ b -» ST^^«5f3Ai‘<7gr£J^Sa 
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five collections is as Curly at least as the third century a.c., 
as the term paficatiekat/ika, ** knowing the five Nik&yas, 4 
shows. This classification appears to have been a purely 
formal one due to convenience in committing to memory, 
the groupings being into (1) long suttas* (2) medium long, 
(3) grouped suttas, (4) suttas arranged on a numerical 
principle. It is not surprising that there should be other 
doctrinal works which did not fit into the fourfold scheme. 
The Theravadiiis formed them into a fifth Nikaya, but 
much of the material existed also in other schools, and 
among the Sarvastivadins, a school with a long continuous 
growth in India, there was an enormous development, as 
will be seen in the discussion of the nine Angas. The Pali 
order and arrangement is as follows:— 


I. Digha-Nikdya ( Dirghdgama ) 

The collection of long discourses, thirty-four suttas arranged 
in three vttggas or series. 

1-13. SilaJckkandha-vagga*— Each of these has incorporated 
in it a list of moral rules known as the Silas. Most of the 
suttas describe the training of the monk in three stages, 
beginning with these moral rules, proceeding to the practice 
of concentration (somdtfAi), and ending with patina, I he full 
knowledge of the arahot. Several of them discuss the views 
of the brahmins on sacrifice and sacred knowledge, the 
doctrines of various religious schools, the value of caste and 
self-mortification, and expound leading doctrines. 

14-23. Makd-vagga .—Most of these suttas are not properly 
discourses but legends. The most important is the Maha- 
parinibbina stitUi, an account of the last days and death of 
Buddha and the distribution of his relics. Two others are 
really portions or extensions of this, the A/ uliaxudaxsaita■ sutla, 
in which Buddha on his death-bid tells of his former existence 
as king Sudassana, and the Janavasabha^sutla , an extension 
of another discourse which Buddha delivered on his last 


tMvbM discourw or poem, but which U *W* awe* « 

nf budiIK.i or u dweipte, ]|n curlier Mine if well in Uic JWiMoftMo. where 
it is applied 10 each Viruiva rule, and in the title Swaa-o«t*<n«tf. lhe 
dhaiftinaixinyrleu war, used by Asnka in the fonn tihtmnmpatitfya w Uw 
edict m which hr lerofttiurnda portions of Scripture to the rnook# Mill nun* 
for study. Interiptim* oj .anfei. ed, HuJtrseli, a. I7». l)r, 

(list au«r* Is from Skt- rtiWo. *“ welt spoken. 0 hymn, And this certainly 
fits the discourses very well, hut when tbs Canon was turned into SaJUknt 
nothing was known of this drmnlioti, nor do the Jains recognize it. 
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journey r Other legends are the 31flhdpaddna~$ttlta r an account 
of the lost seven Buddhas with the life of Vipassin Buddha 
dottn to the beginning of his preaching; Mah&Govmdu^utkh 
a previous life of Buddha as MftHa-govinda* recorded by 
a heavenly musician, who went up in the heaven of Brahma 
to hear it; yiuha-Sam&ya^utia, the 4fc great Assembly ?l of 
gods who visit Buddha, and who are described by him in 
a long poem. The most important doctrinal discourses are 
the Makaniddm-sutta on the Chain of Causation, the MaM- 
$Qtipatth£ma-&ulUii on the four contemplations with com¬ 
mentary on the Four Truths* and Fftydsi-pitfid given bv the 
cider Kumarakassapa, on the doctrine of a future life and 
reward of actions. 

21—34. Patika-vagga* —This is the most miscellaneous 
section, and it indicates that definite doctrinal beliefs about 
the nature of a Buddha had become much developed bv the 
time the collection was made* Two suttas show Buddha 
explaining the origin and development of the universe (after 
its periodical destruction) and the differentiation of castes. 
There is the legend of the universal king {cakkavattin)* 
a prophecy about the next Buddha (Metteyn or Mai trey a), 
a discourse on the thirty-two bodily marks of a universal 
king {which arc also the marks of a Buddha), and a spell 
to serve as protection against evil spirits* w p hich was given 
to Buddha by the Four Great Kings. It became the 
Buddha-word when Buddha repeated it to the monks. 
The Sigdioiada-sutia f the one discourse addressed to 
a layman, is really a poem w r ifch a prose commentary* The 
last two* SttngUi and .Dasut/ara, are long lists of class!lied 
doctrinal terms, and are ascribed to Sariputta, 

2 + Rlajjhinw-Nikaya (MadJujamagama ) 

The division of discourses of medium length, 152 suffns 
uh fifteen vaggas. There is the same description as in the 
Bigha of the life of the monk in the three stages of morality, 
concentration* and enlightenment. This in several suttas is 
brought into connection with the storv of Buddhas 
enlightenment and first preaching. There are several other 
legends of Buddhals life, his descent from heaven and hb 
birth (No. ISO), his debates with the Jains (No& + 35, 56, 58* 
7 9, I0I, l&i), his foster-mother as a nun {No, 1431 the 
schism of Devadatta (Nos, 29, 38), and several dkcussiona 
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on caste (Xos, 84. »3. 06). Some are in the form of 
commentaries, and several show atendency to the Abhidhamma 
sIyle of exposition with classified lists of terms- Twenty-one 
of them arc attributed to disciples. 

3. Sami/ u ila-Nikaya {Saintful'tagirma) 

The division of “ connected " suttas in five vaggas divided 
into groups (samyuttas) and these again into smaller vaggas 
of separate suttas. Many short poems and scraps of verse 
are collected in the first, called:— 

(! ) Sagdtha-ragga, “ series with verses.*’ They are grouped 
in samvuttas according to the characters appearing 
in them, the gods, the king of the Kosalas, Mam, etc. 
(2) Aiddna-iagga* this, like the following, does not indicate 
the subject of the whole, but only of the first ten 
samyuttas on the Xidanas, the twelve links of the 
Chain of Causation. 

(8) Khandha-vagga, beginning with suttas on the five 
khandh&s. 

(4) S($dyat&n&-vagga t beginning with suttas on the six 

senses, 

( 5 ) Maha-vogga, ‘"the great series," beginning with suttas 

on the Eightfold Path. 

4. Angutlara-Nikayo. {Ekattarikaganta ) 

Angwttara means 11 (one) member beyond ”, and ckotinfika 

« having one (member) beyond ", The division is purely 
numerical, beginning with suttas discussing lists of one thing, 
lists of two, three, etc., up to eleven. The first gives a list 
of the one sight, the one sound, the one scent, etc., which 
occupies the thought of a man or woman The last is a list 
of the eleven good and eleven bad qualities of a herdsman, 
and the corresponding qualities of a monk. It is in eleven 
nipdhur (groups), each divided Into vaggas, which usually 
contain ten suttas. 


5. /l/i uddakfrN ikdya 

The division of minor works. The contents of this Nikaya 
have varied at different times. The following fifteen are at 
present recognized in Ceylon :— 
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(1) Khuddafca-jmfha. ** The reading of small passages/’ 

nine short formula: and suttas mostly occurring 
in other parts of the Scriptures. 

(2) Dhtmm&poda. 44 Words of the Doctrine/ 1 a collection 

of 423 stanzas arranged in twenty-sis vaggas. 

(3) Uddna. An udina is a solemn utterance spofcen under 

the influence of emotion. This b a collection of 
eighty udanas spoken by Buddha, mostly in verse, 
and accompanied by the Jegcnds of the circumstances 
that led to their being uttered, 

(4) Itivuitakn, A collection of 112 short suttns in four 

ni pains with verses* The verses are usually intro¬ 
duced by iH vue&di, u thus it is said/ 1 

(5) Suttanipdta. La Collection of suttas/' in five vaggas. 

They are in verse with occasional prose introductions 
and contain some important legendary matter. 

(<J) 1 imdfiQ-iQtthii. +i Stories of celestial mansions/' 
eighty-five poems in seven vaggas, in which beings 
who have been reborn in one of the heavens explain 
the acts of merit that led to their reward. 

(7) Feta'iatthu, ts Stories of pet as/ 1 in which the petas 
arc ghosts condemned to a special unhappy existence* 
There are fifty-one poems on the same model as the 
Vimdna-Vfilthu. 

(8} Thtra-gdlhd. l * Verses of the elders/ 1 stanzas attributed 
to 2fi4 elders, 

(fl) Thari-gathfl. A similar collect ion of stanzas attributed 
to about a hundred nuns. 

(10) Jdtaka* laics of Buddha's previous births. There 

are verses in each tale, and only those supposed 
to be uttered by the destined Buddha are the 
canonical part. The tales themselves form the 
commentary on the verses, and are said to be 
a translation from the Sinhalese, which is itself 
a translation from an earlier Pali form. The number 
547 does not give the exact number of tales, owing 
to the practice of embedding one tale w ithin another, 
and several tales occur more than once with different 
verses. 

(11) Ai dde$&* “Exposition/" divided into AfnAd- and 

Culla - A iddzsa. The former is a verbal commentary 
on the fourth vagga (Afthaka) of the Suitanipdta, 
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and the latter on the fifth vngga {Faniya na) and 
on the Khaggavtetina-sutta in the first vagga. They 
contain much Abhidharrnna material, 

(12) Fatisamhhida-magga, *' The way of analysis,” an 

anal vms of various concepts, knowledge, heresy, 
the practice of breathing while meditating, etc. 
In method and material it is really an Abludhamma 
work, 

(13) Apaddna. Accounts in verse of the lives and previous 

lives of monks and nuns. 

(14) Buddhavamsa. “History of the Buddhas,” in which, 

in response to a question by Sftripntta, Buddha 
gives an account in verse of his first forming m 
the presence of Dlpankara Buddha the resolve to 
become a Buddha, with the life of DTpankara and 
the succeeding twenty-four Buddhas, including an 
account of himself. 

(15) Carifjd-pitaka. ‘' The basket of conduct,” i.e, the 

conduct of the future Buddha in order to attain 
the ten Perfections (parumt), forming thirty-five 
tales from the Jdtaka versified. Only seven of the 
ten Perfections are illustrated. 

There has never been any genera! agreement even among 
the Themvadins about the number of works in this Pi taka. 
The whole fifteen are mentioned in Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
on the Vinaya, but in the Chinese translation of this 
commentary No, I is omitted, showing that the original text 
of Buddhfighosa did not admit it, 1 

He also records two earlier traditions, one that the reciters 
of the Dlgha omitted the first and the last three, calling the 
rest the “ Minor book ” (khuddaka-gantha) which they 
placed in the Abhidhamma-pitaka; the other that the 
reciters of the Majjhima included all but the first, and 
placed them in the Sutta-pitaka. The Siam edition omits 
fl—10 as well as the last three. 

The four Agamas of the SarvUstivaditiS have been compared 
with the corresponding Nikayas by Professor Anesaki.* and 

1 No. 1. corusslinjr of a fterjca of short tests mostly fum Uv* hiUhs, was 
intended for novice*. SVlirrt they were on« collected Into u Depurate book 
it woLlid be nltnutt inevitable that it should be trotted H Scripture. 

» Semt nroilems of tht ttrtixai kittOTj/ of thr IfudHhi-tl Soripturei; MW TV 
four Jgama* i» Chinat. TfWW. As. Sue. Japnu, pa«* 

2, 3, 1WDS f J* tag&teroagga tiu SimifU/ln-m'lmi/a ti us hhhiu cAinoisr*. 
Afustori, LUOS, |>p, 23 It, 
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in more detail by Professor C. Akanuma. 1 The result is to 
Show II close correspondence in the case of the Digka, The 
£” l,ns l i ]lil ' t y suttas, two of which are not found in the 
I” '; S Z of ^ “ the Pali Dlgha arc in other books 
<* ii' Chinese. Jhc order of the suttas is different, but 

,. ^ mc va 8p s were for tlie ten in the Chinese 

wind, come last correspond to the Sila-vagga. I„ the 
MajjhiM there are £22 suttas as against 152 in the Pali, 
and nineteen of them are not in the Chinee. The material 
also voanr more than in the EHgha* for many suttas of the 

ime&c Majjhima occur in the Pali Sanivut^a ami Anguttara. 
iiml I'ur versa. The differences are greatest in these two last. 

c may conclude that there was once a common stock of 
SI1 iL> ^3 heart. Probably differences in what was 

remembered had already begun between the two schools. 
Ihe beginnings of tlie classification must have originated 
" l,llc thc schools were in close connection, but it evidently 
went on and was completed in each independently. 


C, ABIIIDItAMJiA'PiTAKA 

I'nlike the two other Pitnkas the Abhidhamma of the 
Jhcrav-admsis quite distinct from that or the SarvSstivMns. 
J hat of t he J hern vfld m* consists of seven independent works. 
J ilt tradition is that they were thought out by Buddha in 
the fourth week after his enlightenment : _ 

fl) Dhammtmnga^i. “ Enumeration of d ham mas,” i.e. 
mental dements or processes. 

(2) 1 ibhmga, ** Distinction or determination." Further 

analysis of the matter of the foregoing. 

(3) DhatukathU* “ Discussion of dements.” On the mental 

elements and their relations to other categories. 

(f) I uggwapaftitatti. “Description of individuals," 

especially according to their stages along the Noble 
Path* 

(w hathaviitihu. " Subjects of discussion,” discussions and 
... ,/, tlltbns f,r do «tfines held by other schools. 

((«) > mnuka. " Book nf pairs,” culled bv Dciger an applied 
Ingle. The subject matter is psychological, and the 
*i] u'ih Mi is arranged in pair* of questions. 


1 The frtr HfiUTitlitf ffxlrtlagtlt p/ 
.r.i| N lll-^ r | XEIgBJm, J&pftH* lfcS + 


Chintst Agamsn md Pali Nikfym* 
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(7) Patth&na. “ Book of relations,” an analysis of the 

relations {causality, etc.) of things in twenty-four 
groups. 

The Abliitiharnnia of the SftJViativSdms also consists of 
seven works, 1 one main work followed by six supplements, 
and unlike the Theravudin Abhidhamum they arc not 
attributed directly to Ruddha, but to seven disciples, tour 
of whom arc elders recognized by the Thcravadins. 

(1) JUdm-prastk&na, by Kuty Sy amput ra. " The course of 

knowledge," It is a long work, ami discusses most 
of the philosophical concepts (bonds, karma, material 
elements, organs, concentration, views) involved in 
attaining knowledge. 

(2) Sangi!i-part/dija, by Mahft-Kaushthiln or Sfiriputra. 

“ Section for recitation." It consists of lists of 
doctrinal terms arranged numerically like the 
SangHi-fultn in the Dighti, on which TnkaktiMi Hunks 
it is modelled. 

(8) PrakatitQa-padtt, by Vasumitra. “ Work (on Ablii- 

A discussion on dlumimas (dnelrinal 
concepts). Vasumitra is the name of a well-known 
Sarvfis! had in author, 

(4) l IjMua-kdya, by Dcvasarmun, “Group (of subjects) 
on consciousness," Chinese tradition puts the author 
a century after Buddha's death. 

(.5) Dhdtu-fcaya, bv Purna or Vasumitra. “ Group 
(discussing) mental elements." 

(fi) i)harnni-st»iitdha, by &aripuLm or M&udg&ty uyana. 
" Aggregate of dharmas," discussing the chief 
philosophical concepts as in No. 1. 

(?) Praplapti-idsira, by Maudgidyayana, " Rook of 
instruction." The instruction is on cosmological 
and secular matters, the qualities of a Rudhisiittvu 
and a Ruddha, etc. 

Although there is some similarity in these titles lo the 
Abhidliatmria works of the Theravudins, the works arc quite 
independent. When we consider that the other two i’i takas 

’ They noir exist only in Chinese tmiislntions, iinil have iiern iiuiuiliirirdi 
uml iiniifys’il i.y Croft-.*ir Tilkukustl (Jl'TS. 1901 -3, |i|>. lit JT,}, Tin- Sanskrit 
nnmes of sis of Ok ujrks olilittiac VijiULnu-kilya «n> rivcil iti Mrijiit. 02. 
Hft-itnti miv* thst Uic VnjhhiLshikiis af Kashmir msml them ns [•fJdti^iiiy 
ta the WohJ of RuJiLlm (traiu, by £, Obemiillcr, p. 401. 
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have a common basis, it is possible to draw the important 
conclusion that the existing Abhidhamma works arc much 
later than the contents of the first two Pi takas, and arose 
when the two schools were definitely separated. Their 
sectarian character is also indicated by a description of the 
Abhidhamma Pi taka quite different from these, which is 
given in the account of the first Council in the Dhannfigupta 
Vi nay*, 1 This account lets us know what the author of it 
imagined the primitive Abludhnmrna to be, and he must 
have relied on his knowledge of the Dhnrmagupta Canon 
of his time. But although this school was a branch 
of the S&rvastivadius, there is no recognition of the 
Abhidhamma as understood either by the Theravadtns or 
Sarvastivadins, 

The word a&frid/tnmttta is found in the suttas. It means 
f " further dhamma ” or " special dhamma In Majjh., 
i, 1214, two monks are said to hold an abhidhamma discussion 
(abhidhammakatha), The same procedure is referred to in 
Ang., iv, 397, where a monk who duly knows the four Truths 
is asked a question about abhidhamma and abhtvinaya, hut 
leaves it alone and cannot expound it. Evidently an 
elaboration and analysis of the doctrinal principles is 
intended, just as abkivinaya would mean a casuistic discussion 
of the rules of discipline. There is no separate Abhtvinaya, 
for the ejfiiioration of the rules of discipline exists in the 
Vinaya itself. The codification of such principles requiring 
exposition would give rise to the mdtika {tnairkd), the “ lists ”, 
which form the basis of the Abhidhamma books, and now 
form a kind of tabic of contents, The elaboration of these 
principles, their definition and their proof by adducing sutta 
passages would form Abhidhamma proper. This is in fact 
what we actually find in the two existing Abhidhamma 
collections. They arc two sets of text-books compiled by 
two schools of teachers who independently undertook to 
expound the same subject matter. 

The Sine or Ttcetve Angas 

What we may conclude from the Angas throws an important 
light on the growth of the Sarvostivada Canon. In several 
places in the Pali suttas * there is a list of nine divisions of 


1 Quoted below, p. J78, 


• Majjh. i, ISO. 
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the Dhamnia: tutta, geyya, wyydkttrana, gatha, vdana, 
itimdaka. jdtaka. abbhutadimmma , vedalla. It does not appear 
to have been originally an actual classification of the works 
in the Scriptures, but a description of the respective types 
of *utta. Three of them, however, urfana. i/muifoka, and 
jataka are the names of actual works. But the pro¬ 
bability is that the terms were at first used generally 
like the rest to describe the character of the composition. 
There are still many udanas and jfttakas in various 
parts of the Scriptures not included in the works of 

those names. ._ 

These nine are also included in an extended list o 
angas, which hove been quite arbitrarily called a Mahdydn a 
list It is given in the MnMvyutpatti, 6 and to the above 
list it adds niddna and avaddna after ttdOna, and at the end 
upadesa.' Also instead of ttdalla it has vaipulyo. which is 
placed after jdlcka, As the Mahdvyulpatd contains much 
SarvSstivIda material, it cannot be concluded that the fist 
of twelve angas belongs to Mahayftna. Several Mahayana 
works have lists ofless than twelve. The Lotus, n,** (p- 
has a list or nine. So has the Dharmasangraha (62), and the 
Karanda vtfdka has a list of ten and one of ekven. They 
all omit avaddna, which is a characteristic type of work 
the Sarvostivfidins. 

Buddhaghosa defines the angas more than once, but it is 
evident that in the ease of several of the items all he knows 
about them is a number of suttas which happen to bear the 
name of the anga. Suita is said to include the Vmaya. certain 
suttas in vcrec, and “ other utterance of the Tathagata named 
sutta ", Gcyua is sutta which contains githfts, especially 
the first vagga of the Sam) utta-nikaya. Veytjdkarana is the 
whole Abhidhamma-pitaka and other utterance not among 
the other eight angas. 4 Gathd, " verses " are the Dhanmapad* 
Thera- and Tkcri-gdlM and those verses in the Suttiinipdta not 
called suttas. VMna, itivuUaka, and jdiaka are the works 
so named. Abbhutadhamma consists of the suttas that 
describe " wonderful events ". VedaOa U desenbedby gvvung 
a list of six suttas, two of which have the title vedalla. They 

i It *]«s reads UitrUtsita (thus-h*pptn«b for i/fmttflJw, daubUe** a wrong 

: K'XX&Sidb* ■**...!» b . r~i*«y by .b»i '■» 

future deftinjr' of * 
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ar.' said 1HI hr In the form of question nnd answer and to give 
joy id satisfaction, 1 

The importance of the list of twelve an gas lies in the fact 
that if shows the growth of other types of Scripture which 
could not be placed in the Pitiikos. That these types begun 
not with MiiiiJiyfmn can be seen from the fact that they 
exist as SnrvfLstivada works. We cannot assume that the 
Sarvastivmlins borrowed a Miihayfiua form, for it is chiefly 
the SorvastivSda nvadilnas that were incorporated in the 
MahayiUm Canon. We also find definite evidence for the 
San r iistivfHin origin of avadana and other additional terms 
in the Vtnaya of the Dharmagiiptax, a branch of the 
Sarvastivadihs. The passage is imjtortimt enough to be 
quoted, It occurs in the account of the first Council, where 
Ananria after reciting the Agamas is said to have recited 
the Abhidhatrua 1’itaka. 

Sw also hr (Animdji) replied concerning tlic.Jiitiikti SQItn.tbc " good " 
N«wna SQtra, the VwipuJya SQtnu, ttic Adbhnta (dluirinu) sst ™ 
die Avadioa Sutra*, the Ujmdeitt Sul ms, the Ku-i SftUu (Vyaknmoa). 
Hip Dluinimpulu Sulni, the Po*Jo-ycji Sitm, the “ mncourse of 
diinytrs ” Sutra, Hit verses of the Holy One r.'Uuiii-jtftfel). all these, 
wnipoidng Hip misetilimcuiii collection of Sutras, he s|wike of ; w 
also of others, in which difficulties mul no dinirulEies in nieaning svere 
discussed, all these in t heir turns he spoke of, nnd mi w»s collected tin* 
Ahliidtmmia E'itakaA 

It is not dear whether the “ miscellaneous collection 
of sQtras " is a jmrl of the Abhidhamma, or whether n fifth 
Agumn is implied, but I he point is not here important. 
We find in it Xidiom, Avadfina, and Upndcsa, tlie three 
forms supposed to belong to Mahuynna. 


Thr SarvdxtivMa Ai'addnax 

It was natural in a literature preserved so long by memory, 

1 Tim nirauliij* 1* uncertain. In form latalla r*(VUVMI V «> wmilii be tin 
ld struct runiled from iridu/dj like ItafjHJhjtfJ fnjm pMti Sit. I. iiula nttDtfl A 
fulfill, n J3 iy bcstiggKied tluii rfdWa, “ split open, expanded/ 

tvouH mean foment [try, cmtl ! rrftilla * mtta oi fragment** TlltH wotild suit 
list fact Eluil llKiiir Mitfjirt art uf u mijteplEfihroUi character nttd ns It were 
‘ Li n. ™ The term vmpufpi La quite distinct, nnd Appears 

In I IT •* ikhlx.vulc (tplttcblg of Hie earlier term. Although Lt is best known 
ns a JlahftyftnA term it b B i used, aft will be seen, by Ihe IHiarmnjniptas. It 

m+'AJii abundance or fullue-'tM, iiLiii eIilhi^Ii fhr pTmct fra£on for it® use cannot 
K" proved, it wftH proljaltly ei term descriptive of the ^rrv extensive later 
»|«JW ^ntch were esclurlcd fmm Hie four Agama*. 

■ Tills i& Briti* veraion, .totfrort of fmtr fttiuta, p, with the omiskiun 
of Home (.f hU eomuirnl-. The Po-fcton ti probably the Ponh^na nf the 
hiiMiuntfUi, ynd the " forienurse of danger* " (rather, ^dangera of iuler- 
’> the Kha^ovii^mfvuttn. 
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and one in which original composition continually went on. 
that there should be spurious and apocryphal works claiming 
a place in the Canon. It would nut be easy to insert an 
additional mi tin in the four Nlkfiyas. after they had been 
classified and numbered, htiL there was always a number of 
unclassified works, and even when the Thcravadins placed 
them in an additional Nifcuya no agreement was ever reached 
as to what it contained. The literary activity of the 
Sarv&stivadiitt was even greater, for they continued to exist 
in India with a great syslom of education and centres of 
literary activity. The three forms «f composition, niddna. 
mtt liana, and i ipadtm became definite tv[>cs of literature, 1 
Of thc.se, tnadtlm) is the must important. Whatever the 
derivation of the word may be, there is no doubt that it 
means “ heroic feat, glorious achievement ”, but this describes 
only the contents, anti docs not tell how as a class of 
composition Avad&na is to be distinguished from the rest. 
Yet the actual Avadanas have a very' distinct character. 
Thev arc either single works or n number of these works 
made Into a collection. One of the best known is the 
Divtfui'addjia, the divine Avudfma, and consists of thirty-eight 
tales. A number of them are evidently tales which illustrate 
the occasion leading to the formulation of a Vinaya rule, and 
S, bi'vi has proved that most of the work is compiled from 
the tales in the Vitiaya of the Mula-Sarvastivadilis. Three 
other important Avadanas were evidently compiled in the 
same way*, the Avadana-iataka, the Karma-iataka, and I he 
Uamainiika . 1 It was easy for such works to lie admitted as 
Scripture, for the talcs of w hich they were composed mostly 
originated in canonical works, and any composition which 
contained sayings of Buddha might be reckoned as the 
Buddha-word. 

The Avndana diflers from da taka first in being a later 
form of literature. Jatakas occur in the earlier parts of the 
Canon, and are tales about previous existences of Buddha. 

1 The damns &\±o octtlf in l p ELli- Tlut rji Ainu cull*?, oernmn \m* 
rrmuirioi I hr mime of mi Introductory composition explain inti t hr oltuvLhhi 
or motive of n work. The Ptli ward itpaiMm make* it HWtUk I bill Um 
form m nduna is tt Mmkrit form rapr^cnlinp npa^ but the dtrivutiuO i% llf I- 
certain, As a type of Litcmlure the Mali ApHmUnA h*& nothbi» to iln w t \h 
tin; AvadJiiia. There ii tkr Mtrhupqdaua-itutla in Mir ftfgktf, 

nnrJ Use Apndfina, b work In vene in tlie Khud^kn-mtohja, neither of timu 
having bhv oaniwcUem a* ft literary form with AvkUim, f ji 

» lion ,+ fc mill it rrmnined with that gfiEtenl fliramng in I he l‘*b. 

J Mur these, hc Hihliography. p. 204* 
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It was by the Thcravadins that this type was cultivated. 
1'hey made a special collection, and were able to include 
secular tales and fables of any kind provided that one of the 
characters in the tale was the future Buddha. In the same 
way the Sarvfistivadins made collections of Avadanos Their 
special featurc is that an incident is told of a character in 
Buddhas time, and it is then explained bv Buddha us the 
rtsiilt of some heroic act (amddna) done in u previous 
existence. It is thus possible for Jatalca and Avadana to 
overlap. The Avadfinas have an important doctrinal 
significance, as they contain evidence for the rise of new 
dogmas during the centime® when the Canon as represented 
b) the Vinaya and Ago mas was closed. This b seen also 
in the Avadana of another school, the Mahdvcutu, 1 


The Mahdvastu and Lizes of Buddha 


What has been said of the structure of the A vadium 
applies also to the work of another school, the Mahdvastu, 
1 his is a work on a much larger scale than the others, but 
constructed in the same way. It has not always been 
recognized as an Avadina. though it calls itself one. Even 
Us imrodvictory statement has been misunderstood, which 
is, “the beginning of the Great Story {Mahdvastu) of the 
' ’^ya-Ftakn according to ! he text of the Mahibanghikas, 
the Lokottnravadms of Madhyadcsa.” * This seems plain 
cnougi!, and it is at least clear that this is what the work 
actually is. It is not the Vinaya but the “Great Story ” 
of t hr* career of Gautama Buddha, as conceived by an 
adherent of the Lokottaravfida school. In order to tell this 
he goes ill rough the Vinaya and incorporates all the legends 
lie can find. To what extent they were in his Vinavn we 
cannot say, but some of the poems, eulogies, and ballad* 
come from other parts of the Canon.’ In carrying out his 


.... Tfw Of having developed in the wav 

'iltcr B no-> ’ of Lddha^ttered tl ln ,nghoiit 
~Uh th?h^Zii ° Ull l t,Llnie a wllwiion of such uturnmH 

,iw nhd the Buddtiuuamw, 

It U Midmt ,w l^. ™ J “ lx ’ T ‘"r Kr ’ ft ^ rd 4,bciUt 0* date ,>r I hr work. 

bttr IW rtklM Contributed by (he compiler murt lie much 

lhmi ™ which he quoits. For our purjiu* it a 
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plan, his respect for the Scripture has prevented him from 
welding the matter into a consistent unity, but the scheme 
of the whole can be seen. It is the career of the Bodhbattva 
conceived not as the life of one man, hut as one instance of 
the career of the Bodhisattvas, who dedicate themselves to 
ages of training and acquiring the requisite qualities for one 
who U to be a saviour of the world. It begins with 
a statement of the stages of the bodhisattva’s career, and 
describes all the legendary events of Gautama's life down 
to his enlightenment and first public preaching to king 
Hi mb is iira. The thread of the story often seems to be missing, 
because the connecting link between two portions of narrative 
may not be there, and also because two or more parallel 
accounts of the same events may be given, so that there is 
often an apparent regression. The narrative is often broken 
by jitak&s introduced to explain the cause of the events 
recorded. Apart from its importance as an instance of the 
later canonical literature, the Mahdzastu is also of great 
value in preserving much of the older canonical material 
which it quotes from the Scriptures of the Lokottaravadins, 
and it throws light especially on the development of dogmatic 
views about a BodliLsattva and Buddha. 

There arc two other works of Avadana type, closely related 
to the MakBautu in that they give a biography of Buddha. 
The first, which exists only in Chinese, has been translated 
by S. Beal under the title, The Romantic Legend of Sdkya 
Buddha (London, 1875), and he declared it to be a version 
of the Abhiniahkramat&sutra, The Chinese title, however, 
is Fo-pan-hing-tri'Ching, which Nanjio (No. 680) restores as 
Buddha-purva-caryd &angraha'sutra, “ Sutra of the collection 
of the previous life of Buddha.” It forms a better arranged 
account than the Mahavastu, and it is easy to see that it is 
constructed from Vinaya material. Much of it corresponds 
closely with the Piili Vinaya, but a note at the end states 
that it belonged to the Dharmaguptas, and it was doubtless 
based on their Canon, The note also mentions the names 
of five lives of Buddha as current in different schools. Beal's 
note seems to imply that they are different names of the 
same work. One of them is Ta-sse, which he correctly 

only necessary to note that the canonical matter forming the bulk of the 
Work belong* to a Hlnuylrtu school parallel to the Theravfiiiu and S*T- 
viutivQdu, mid that it contributed to the buddhology of MuhiySnu. 
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interprets as Mahdvastv, and which is doubt less our 
Mahnvaatn, as it belonged to the Mahilsatighikas. It is 
clear that not one Isook in the different schools is meant, 
but that cadi school possessed its own life of Buddha. 1 

Another title of one of these lives, given by Beal as that 
of the book of the SarvSstjvadins. is Ta'Chong-ytn, “Great 
magnificence,” which Vasiliev identified with the Lalita- 
vista m. But the latter title means “extended account of 
the sports (of the Bodhisattva) ”, and it is a Malm vans 
work. It is, however, easy to see that the Lalita-vistara 
is based largely on Sarvfistivida material, and this material 
may even have been the work called 11 Great Magnificence 
I lie Lfihiti'Vtstara, lies ides containing much avaduna matter, 
still retains direct evidence of having once hem a Sarvfisti vada 
uvadana, for it lias two beginnings. After the usual intro¬ 
duction of a Mahiy&na sutra, saying that the Lord once 
dwelt at Srav&stf, it begins over again: “At that time 
the Lord was dwelling near the great city of £ruvnsti, 
honoured, reverenced, respected, worshipped.” ir the words 
“at that time" were omitted, we should have the same 
abrupt beginning as we find in the mod an as, followed by 
the same stereotyped Iht of epithets, atdkflo, gumkrto, etc. 
This looks like a survival of the original beginning of an 
avadana. The work is of much greater literary ability than 
the Mahavaatu. The narrative is well ordered, and much of 
it* both in prose and icree. corresponds closely to the Pali, 
but is most probably from the Sarvnstivaela Canon. Besides 
this there are long verbose passage; of purely MahaySna 
origin, as well as jwrnw very different from the canonical 
serses which it quotes. They are often in elaborate metres 
and in very corrupt Sanskrit due to their having been 
adapted and Sanskritiacd as far as possible from a Prakrit 
dialect. 

Another work may he mentioned here, though it is not 
canonical, as being the chief Pali authority for Buddha's 
life. It is the introduction to the Jatuka. the Niddna-kalAd, 

“ discussion of the causes or occasions (of Buddha’s deeds 
recorded in the Jdink a)." It was composed in Ceylon, and 
the author has compiled the first part by quoting largely 
from the liuddhavatnsa. The rest* from the decision to lie 
bom to the first preaching, is based on the Canon and the 
1 S« N'nnJfcTt iiut*. Vut, So, liwl. 
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old Sinhalese commentaries, to which the author directly 
refers, The reputation of the Pali Canon lias given a quite 
spur ions authority to the Niddna-kafkJL It was treated as 
equally canonical, but whatever the age uf that Canon, the 
Nidihta-fcailtd cannot be earlier than the fifth century a.d b 
The author probably knew Lhe Ltilita-iislara or one of the 
rival works, for he protests against the story that Buddha* 
when he was tempted by Mara's daughters in the guise of 
old women, condemned them to remain in that ^tate. 


Mahiyiam canonical literature 

Tbe origin of the Mahay&na Scriptures is even more 
obscure than that of the original collections, in form the)* 
are a continuation of the same type of literature—discourses 
purporting to have been delivered at various places by 
liuddhn usually during his earthly career. Hut they are 
expressly termed Mahayana sfltras, and they often attack 
the doctrine of the older collections- About their real origin 
naturally nothing is expressed in the works themselves* 
Everything that can be said about their date* authorship, 
and provenance is mere supposition. 

Some of their characteristic doctrines can already be 
traced in the Avadnmis of the Sarvf&stividins and 
Mnhnsnnglukas. Such doctrines must have been taught 
in the monasteries, and we lincl the teaching about 
bodhisattvas T the Perfections, and the two kinds of truth 
infecting even Ceylon Buddhism, The doctrine that 
bodhisattvas utter true teaching owing to their being inspired 
by the direct power of Hudtlha {tmddhdmtbhdvena) is frequent 
in the MalrnyunaSutras, and it is possible that their composers 
may have been influenced by some such theory, which would 
make it unnecessary to class all the siitras ns conscious 
fabrications, 

Kahayana doctrine was expounded by Xagiirjuoa in the 
second century a*d m and we can certainly hold that same 
of the sfitras were in existence a century, perhaps two 
centuries, earlier* 1 But we cannot point to any one of them 
and feel sure that it belongs to the first century n.c. The 

1 Mr. Kiiniirn think* itint Buddha himself taught MuftiyAim. "■ li wiw » 
fuel itrni Uaddha pfwftpd hb “ Inlrospcctiflnai doctrine* h Lis an rsfllcrle. 

tfarti to r lhe advanced disciples; 1 * TV term* Hlttmjihui and 
Mu?*thjf}tut T p. jS. 
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question or division into schools is also obscure. The two 
earlier* Mahayana schools, that of Nagarjtma and that of 
4 {Lsubandhu, both called themselves Mahavana, and both 
taught the doctrine of the void and the career of the 
bodmsattva. We do not know how far their peculiar doctrines 
brought them into distinct opposition as sects. Many of the 
Mahay ana sQtras are not sectarian at ail. Some of them 
emphasis special doctrines of buddhoiogy, or present 
imaginative mythology, which may have been accepted 
by any Mahay ana sect, The most we can sav about the 
sutras is that they fall into groups. So far as they have 
sectarian features their relationship is rather that they 
arose m certain literary centres. The most distinctive in 
doctrine and probably the oldest is the Prajfmnaramita 
group. Another group is that which emphasizes the worship 
of Anutabha. The Lmkthat&ra is distinct from both, not 
only in its Yogach&m doctrine, but also in its distinct hterarv 
character, which suggests South India. 

The Mahayana literature as a whole now exists in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. Not much is to be learned as to 

jfjJEi fron ] thc f’ resent arrangement. In both countries 
Buddhist works continued to be introduced for centuries 
and translated. This was chiefly between the seventh and 
ourttenth centuries, and the works are arranged in 
systematic groups, which doubtless to some extent preserve 
the Indian arrangement. 

The three Pi takas remained in name in the Mahavana 
schools. They retained the old Vinaya, which was that of 
one or other of the Sarvastivada schools from which they 
developed. The Chinese who visited India took everything 
they couid find, and they translated the Vinaya of several 
schools. The Tibetan Vinaya has essentially the same rules 
as the rah, hut thc com men tar ml pan, though often 
containing thc same legends, is much more extensive. A good 
Itlea of Its contents ean be obtained from RockhiiTs Life of 
the Buddha, which consists chiefly of legends drawn from it. 


1 %i U " ! “ louodio * «*ten*ot thul “ th* Muhfivlniin 

I n H my ‘, rturw ponding to (tint of thf Uinnvfinimt " 
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The Abhidharma was also preserved by the Mahay an ists. 
he. the seven Abhidharma hook* of the SnrvB&tivftdifu. 
They were translated into Chinese with the two commentaries, 
and now exist only in that form. The teaching was 
systematised in Vasubandhu’g Abhidharmakoia and its 
commentaries, and this was translated both into Chinese 
and Tibetan, but m thin work is not a part of the Scriptures 
the Tibetan Canon contains no proper Abhidharma. But 
the Maliiiyanbts, wanting to have an Abhidharma of their 
own, made a quite artificial division by taking a group of 
their sutras and commentaries and calling :t Abhidharma* 
In the Tibetan they are the Prajndpdramiid sutras, and in 
the Chinese the Vqjracchrdikd with commentaries and 
a number of works by Mai trey a, Y'asubandhu, and others* 
Bu motif, although he knew the Abhidharmakoda, accepted 
the Ptajndpdramiid as amply representing the Abhidharma, 
and he added three or four similar siltrus. Tliat is the reason 
why Abhidharma used to be translated u Metaphysics M * 

The Tibetan Scriptures, known as the Kanjur (bkah-h$\fur) t 
" translation of precepts," are in seven divisions. The first 
is the Vinnya as described above (p* 907). The other six 
consist of sMras and tan tins, works giving instructions for 
the performance of spells and expounding tantric doctrine* 
The fifth division h m the special name of sutra. but all 
are in sutra-form, except for a number of avudiLnas and 
poems. It is impossible to describe the whole in detail, and 
it will be sufficient to point out the most important sutras, 
especially those which have been discussed above* 1 After the 
Yinaya in seven divisions follow ; — 

(2) Pmjn&pdTatnifdr —There are five large recensions in 
100,000, 23,000, 18,000, 10*000. and 8,000 vmrs respectively. 
They are in prose, and their length is reckoned according 
to the corresponding number of verses of thirty-two syllables* 
The shorter ones are said to be abridgments, but they are 
really independent treat meats of the same subject matter. 
That in 8,000 verses, Ashfasuhaxrika, Im.s been discussed 
above (p. 215). Then follow eighteen small works down to 
the Ekdkshari, which is the Perfection of wisdom in the one 

1 Cjckcnn r»vc an final win in As, ffr.t.. voi. 20 h 1W30-G. In 1843 the Imp^xmJ 
AwUmy of St. Vctnrtbtifj yublUihfd the indcY of nnothef reeriuian with a 
preface by 1. Schmidt* It contain* l,Oaa items of very varying length la 
100 volumes, 
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j®**” ^he known of these is the Vajracchedika 

{*'!) HMltihdifttamsaka (Adornment of Rnddlmi This is 
a collection of sutras in which Buddha appears on the top 

°l ?r}"J McrU . 1,1 Vliri ™* heavens. It h a gloriflcntion 
"! li " dd ™ ftnd ' the career of the bodhisattvas. Some idea 
, 11 ei ' n Ik 6»'™d from the references to the Daaabhihuifm 
a!H.ve (p -204) and front the words of Professor Suzuki 
«*■ -«)■ 11 contains distinct YogSchnradoctrine. 

B) ItKtnrikuta (Jewel-i>oak). This consists of forty-four 
sui ras, and several hate been published. The Xtisktrapdle- 
p<tnp,rvhi, t describes the qualities of a bodhisattva, mid 
contains a sinking prophecy of the decay of Buddhism 
in doctnue and morals. 1 The Pmjmpdrmntd in 700 
verses appears m this section. 

(5}$fitra. This is the largest section, and includes all 

L it nT’/rf B00, Ilot f htewhere classified. The first 
s the Bhadraknlpika-stota, giving a list of all the Buddhas 
«ho have f i Pl x^red and will appear in this “good evde ” 
fthadrakalpa). Usually there are five including Mnitrevn. 
m iu turtlmg to this doctrine there are to l>e 1,000** Then 

Hitm'lrc al L<i!itu -™ tara (P* 2S2), and among 

i.in arc (I ,e Lattkavaluw (p. 880 ), the iMux fp. HO), 

ui theTP* ? (P * m> tlK (l 190}, 

and i lie iV<iJtaii,egha^,tra, a spell for obtaining rain. The 

ks closes with n number of Sarvastivfido works, several 

singl* nvaidfinaa contained in 
in Ave -Sna-mtaku, Last come thirteen sQtras translated 
'll says, from tiie Pali, but the titles are Sanskrit and the 

Sn," 1 ' ™?*. T< - - S-w* 

i: ZrZ‘T W “• *•*«* -n^m^L(Dlgh*. 

' UA)l / tlul thc two for removing eclipses, SftnL ar ,d 

‘-rssrzrri- *?• ?“ y 111 «** *» <h««««!!»,, 

Wl V.^r , “ " m " il “ lhc P """« <* PirU-pola. 

[ “T ' 5 s0tras lh ' Si 

*I’t b ““ ■* tl»W » the M^ari.Miana- 

tta of the 1 ah. The sutra lent itself to expansion, ns it 

I h ' Fk&h wliQ (l&a tnuislaLcHj thc poasaBT 

Iu ’• J - ? I,n , ,idl in 1Sa *' *'■ 'VHW 

fin tlpcirint uf ij le 

tfumiMH, p. 00 {tnimt. (Jbrmilllt 1 ). “ w ,f 1 “ * toil * lllttorj/cf 
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wns easy to insert discourses which were held to have been 
given at the time. Similar expansions took place in the Pali, 
but the additions were kept separate (p, 26ft}. 

( <J l antra* I his in the St. Petersburg edition is divided 
into two, 164 items of tantra proper and 262 d harems. 
Dharants, however, occur in both portions. 

Jinny of these works are ritual magic with instructions 
for making the magic circles anti performing the spells for 
curing diseases, rain-making, overcoming mi enemy, taming 
animals, increasing understanding, winning long life. etc. 
The tautras introduce female divinities and demons, I icings 
who supply energy to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas by 
miion with them. The Kiilacakm, says (.Vania, is the first 
original work of a twitric system that originated in the 
north, and was introduced into India in the tenth century. 
If refers to the Muhammadans and mentions Mecca. The 
Sitvarnaprabhasa i, also placed in this section. This is rather 
an indication oi its late date than of any special connection 
with tirntm, but spells are prominent in if. It was a popular 
'vork, os is shown by the dilferent riwnsions, The Tibetan 
version, like some of the other works, Was translated from 
the Chinese. It is followed by live spells known as the 
Paucutaksfta, “ the live protections ” (for deliverance from 
diseases, pain, etc,). Manuscripts of these are very common 
anti, indicate tlicif great popubirity. 

Tile Chinese have preserved their Canon in the form of the 
Tripitaka. Jhcr translations have been analysed by Bunviu 
Ndnjio in his Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhiet Tripitaka . 1 The division of the sutras is similar 
to that of the i i bet mi, but there U no tajitra class. It Is 
more complete in preserving the Hifmyina sutras, which 
are kept quite distinct, as are also the Abhidharma und 
Vinayas of the older .schools. Many works not strictly 
canonical, such as commentaries, have been included. 

Another Tibetan collect ion of non-canonied works is the 
Tanjvr (bstan-hggur), "translation of commentaries," It 
consists of one volume of hymns (stotras), 87 volumes of 
commentaries on the talitres, and 136 ou the sfitrns. The 
last division also includes grammatical and medical works 
mid original works by Tibetan authors. 


“* ^ <>f Dr P * C ‘ ***- 
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the eighteen schools 

There are at least six accounts of the origin of the eighteen 
schools . 1 The best known is that of the PM Chronicles. 
The number eighteen is traditional, but in fact more than 
this number are recorded. The Chronicles get out of the 
difficulty by placing eighteen of them before the third 
Council. In the other accounts some of the names are 
dropped, evidently names of schools which no longer existed, 
and m their place are put others which had become 
prominent later. All represent the first secession as due to 
the Mahasanghikas. Then according to the Chronicles the 
divisions were as follows;— 


Malmsarig h i 


CukulikiiK 


Ekiiv^ohftrileLH 


I 

Batman takas. 


Pannauivfidaji 
In Vusumitra this becomes ;_ 


Cetlyavfidafl 


I. Mahasanghiltas* 

SL Ekavysvaharikas. 

3. Lokott ara 

4 « Kaukkutikas or KukkuJikas. 
5. Bnhusnjtlyas, 
fl. Prajnaptivlujiis. 

7 , Caitva^ailas, 

8. ApariLsailas^ 

0- Uttaraiailas. 


The « essentially (Ke w lh* with Editions. The 
Lokott arav tdas are the real Mahasanghikas, and the two 
last school, here added may he the Apamseliyas and 

fieri, falton SuaftitrffintMtT^dta 1 

assstsjvift -■ ■“ i 
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Puhbascliyas mentioned as late schools bv the Kathihatthi 
commentator. Hhnvya and the rest have PQrvasailas for 
ULtamsaiUvs. The Gokulikos have become Kiuikkutikns* 
Kukkulikns, anil even Katirukulkkas* The Kuthdvatthu 
commentator says that they declared till compound things 
to be utter kukkul& 9 cinderheaps, perhaps a doctrine 
developed out of their name. Nothing more Is known of 
them, (-okula may be a quite independent name of local 
flea nee* I here is further change in the Sarva-sl i vada 

list 1 

I. Mahujsnnghikas. 

*2. Purvaiailas. 

S- Aparasait&s, 

4* 1 la imav atari. 

5 . Lokot tamv Adas> 
fi. Praj finpt ivadas. 

Here four have disappeared, and the Hnimavatas have 
tnu n added, Ihh can be explained if we suppose ths\t the 
recorders did not depend merely upon traditional lists, but 
were influenced by the actual state of the sects as they knew 
them. What they recorded as Mahasanghika sects would 
necessarily lx those which claimed to belong to that group. 
From this point of view the Aparaiailas and PurvaSailas 
would be rightly included. They held Mahasnnghika 
doctrines, but being south Indian sects they are much Utter 
than the others. Their lateness is recognized bv the 
Kathdvatthu commentator, though he shows their close 
Connection with the Mahfisanghikas in doctrine. The most 
significant name is Praj hap tiv&do, the doctrine that know- 
edge is not rea! but convention. It is probable that we 
have here a reference to ihe Mahayuim epislemolngictil 
l heories, 3 These theories were certainly in existence when 
the above lists were compiled. It has been noticed that 
there is no direct connection between the Mahavana epis¬ 
temology and the bodhisattva doctrine* The latter came 
front the Sarvastivaiiins, and the Mahavauists appear to 
have received their two characteristic doctrines from these 
two independent sources. 


T^rJf a ,%£ ** ■ ! •* 

.b, S£tJ2SZ jggSJr ^g 1 " “ »•“ ** - «*> - 
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The Haiumvatas are classed by Vasumttra as Thera v id ins. 
The Kalhfaattku commentator merely mentions them 
(Hemavatos) as a late school. They were certainly not the 
old Thcraviida, but they may in Vasumitra's time have 
churned to be Tberavadas or Sthaviras. 

The next great secession from Themvfidn is rejiresented 
thus by the chronicles :— 

Mulujnstisakas 


Sslillfltt hi viid.is ))li:V nmngii 11 i k;is 


ftamikajiLikaa 

Suttavidpa. 

Here too we have a group of closely related schools, of 
which I he actual historical origin could hardly have been 
known. Thou, treated as an independent secession, 

Y'aJjLputtnkaa 

Dhamrouttttrikna 

Bhadnyuuilw 

Ctondlgirlfw 

I 

Saiuntltlyus. 

Them* two groups of eleven schools with the six or Lhe 
Midmsunghikus and lhe Tbvmvudft itself form the eighteen 
schools rcctignimi by Uic Chronicle*. In these two last 
groig^ the brat known scfoouls omur, for they arc iho*e winch 
continued hi India until quite Me tinted. Vasumitru 
nmkrs both groups to l>e secessions from Sarvastivuda. 
This school, he says, separated from the ThcravAdit at the 
beginning of the third mitury afl- r Kuddkn's death. Then 
also m the third century the VAtstputifyas from the Sar- 
vaxtiv&dns. From the Vatslpuf rlyas ; 

1 . D harmoL t ariyas 

2. BhftdrayanTyas 

3. SammnUyas 

4 Chunnagirikas. 
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These, except for variations in the names agree with those 
in the Chronicles, 

Immediately afterwards also from the SartfftstirftdAs the 
Mahimjasakas separated, and from them ; 

1. Dharmaguptikas 

2* KELsynpivas 

3- Sautrantikas or Sanikraiitiviidas. 

Tliesc two groups with some other variations arc treated 
in the Sarvfistivfidn list as constituting the tsammatlya and 
Sars'astivadn groups (p. 38). 

Where the forms of the names differ from those in the 
Chronicles the probability is that the Sanskrit forms are 
right. The Vajjiputtakas of Vtsfili were never a secession. 1 
It was their practices, according to one tradition, which 
caused the first secession, hut the first sect or school was 
the Mahusanghika. 1 The later Vajjiputtakas, who seceded 
after the Sarvnstivada group, arc called VutsTpulriyas in 
the Sanskrit. As these continued to exist in the north, 
where the accounts were compiled, the latter form is more 
likely to be correct. They were people of the Ynt.su country, 
and it is not known whether VatsTputni was the name of 
a leader or a general name for the people of the district. 
Dhurmottarlya and Bhadrayanlya also look like names 
fori null from the personal names DharmoHaru or D ham- 
mutt ora and Bhadrayuna, and so with Dharmaguptikn anil 
Kasyaplya. Bhadrayuim looks like a corruption. It is 
not really an addition to knowledge to translate Bhadraya- 
nika ■' Lucky Vehicle f * and Dhammaguttika Norm- 
guard", Still other names occur which do not furnish 
real information, even if we acre sure of their etymology. 
There arc half a dozen forms of (.’handagurika or € ha ruing iriku. 
The Chinese chose a form which means ** Six-Towners ”. 
The name probably comes from some place-name where the 
school was established, as was certainly the case with several 
names like Purvasaila, " cost rock ”. Andhakas and Uttara- 
pnthakns are collective terms used for southern and northern 
schools respectively. 

The different accounts have much in common, for they 
were speaking to some extent of schools which existed round 

1 Sira, tths? IU-.i J> in the jftnealoKtoi] tret 4Pu t nfi */ Controirrxyi I j,ikc» 
the VajjijiutlAkuS the first Sctrisicin with the SJliM^ii^hikus IfiiUing nowhere. 
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nhont them. When they give their views on the origin of 
the secessions they appear to l>e theorizing. One view makes 
the .Sorvastivida originate from the Mnhirns&saka, and 
another view reverses this. ii is a point on which the rival 
schools were not likely to agree, and the history of the 
schools did not begin to be written until long after exact 
knowledge of the original disputes was lost. How little 
was actually known about the circumstances of the 
secessions can he seen from the two entirely different accounts 
of the secession of the MahSsanghikas. 'According to one 
account it wa; purely a matter of discipline, and according 
to another o series of doctrinal questions. Vet neither of 
these matters appear characteristic in the later history of 
Hint school. Pntyluski rejects both explanations. He says 
that the Cirent Assembly (Mahasanghu} was the meeting 
or all believer*, religious and lay people; that originally it 
was held on feast days, when the more learned preached the 
doctrine, and nil publicly confessed their faults ; that when 
Elie congregation of the religious was constituted, it became 
the custom in different groups to convoke only the Assembly 
in the strict sense, to the exclusion of the tales ; that this 
practice had the advantage id" safeguarding the prestige of 
the religious by permitting them to confess their faults 
behind closed floors; that it appears to have been 
inaugurated in the communities of the West ; and that 
the MoMsanghika sect, localized in the East, for long 
preserved the ancient custom, to which it probably owed 
its name. 1 

The Midinvamsa tells us that besides I lie seventeen schools 
which arose in the second century afler JUiddlm’s death there 
were six later ones that arose in India and two in Ceylon ; 

Tlie Homivalaj, Ihijagiriyns, and a bo the SiddliLillluikiis the 
Fubbascliya monk; and also the AfuuusidiylLB, 

Tin- Yajiriyas—thesedxulsoseparated in dainbudfpa. The Dhainrua- 
mei; and the Sfiindiyu-; scfiiirilw! in Ceylon. 

These are sects which the Chroniclers and commentators 
evidently knew, but they tell us nothing of their origin. 
This makes it unlikely that the later accounts, which classify 
some of them with the older groups, knew anything of their 
real history. The Ceylon sects have been discussed above 
(p. «). 

1 It Uuudiihimt. J1, 529 1 no evident? ii given fur nil thU. 
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180 ft,. ID I* SOS | itr DiM-ipks 
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Aron Yak ns. S3 
Arc ink math 207 
Arisieiile, 74, 238 
Artipfivueam. am Formless world 
Anadcvii, 

AsarnjfLjsalfVa&t 111* £41 

A*onga. 2213, *U% 244* 207; 

I if<- P 2,17 ; his logic. 248 
Assivna, AS. W), 1U, I Is, 120. 121. 
tai, 1 IS, 241 

AttcUc {saimiEia). 72, 82,. 80 
Accetiekiiii n ft., iehj, 247; in 
brahtniniim, 80 ; thirteen 
practice^ 44; Self- 

mo rtiflnit ion. 

A sh I as ft hafl ri k bi - praj h & pAriim UR, 
2Ii(L fc 2»i 
Alii, 70 

Aiita, 135. 142. 147 ; KRbdeVubi^ 
135 

Aisokn, 8 Ef., 3D. 4 > t 147, IK: date, 
&. -U ; and third Council, 33; 
edku, 35, 85, 1541 ff .; missions* 
154 

Asraviis. Rm\ajs 
Assajj, 140 
Ajpmkjtfi, 5, fl 
AnulRyim^ 85 
Alul>hiu E 54 

AKums. On. HO, 180. IEH 
AavnpJioiha* 80, 8i>. 230 
AtanutiyiosiittB, 1M, 183, 230 
Atbrn^vctla, 82. 180 
Atm:ihhLLVJi T lkm 

AI man r self. eternal, 74 r 75, P3 ; in 
Vcdtt*, 0*4 : in Uponwhadi, 04 If.; 
denied, 30, 03 ft, iOo, 239* in 
Miihayiiius, 170. 215, 222, 223. 
225, 232. 234 ! In VogSchta, 
230. 240 

AtnuivacU, 75, 08, loo ff, 

A Eon lie theory, 105, 257 
Attfi. m At Hum 
Attach f^ld, uLluj'Qlui, 00 
Attainment. 44, 40, 03, 80, 1 12. 11H + 
135 If., 189. £41 * luur F five. 50 ; 
eight, nine, 52 p 135 
Attha. Arthft, 150 
Atthaki-ingg& p 272 
Auitcritka* Hf Self-mart ill ration 
Avtidflnru, B. 134, 107, 100, 170. 177. 

2H2 + 2N;i ; wngn. 277. If, 

AvAiLLaa intoJcftp 27D. 280 
AvoivvtACOEyft, 201. 202 
AvalokiUip, 1HO 
A nJoki l ii-#u trjta, 3 80 
Anlolril^VAra. TO, 1 » 0 , IH7 JT.. 2 U. 
254, 258 3 erciites the World, 
101 ; a man, 101 j meaning of 
the name. 180; visit Ceylon, 
1U2 

Avitnlnkju. 38, 30 
Avuntl. Av&ntiip 5. a. 30 


Avajitipuftn, kin", 34 
Avnrann, otobiictSarH, two, 230 p 241 
A v<i tiLtn^ik a, m BuddhjLvataips&fcti. j 
Bt'hont, kt Kfgon 
Avici, ll] F 100 
Avidyl. Avijja* se* Igno>»nce 
Avijftapli, 1(42, 220 
Avyfikyts* ter Undei e r mined 
f|Ufcstioni 

Awakening at Faith, 230 
Ayntuim, sphere or bsmis nf senne, 
55 + 134. 218, 222, 234 ; stage of 
existence* 51. 120 
Ayodhyit 4 


Badd hani'ina,. 202 

Buhi^niiryaa, Baliusautftkaj, 38 p 288 
Bairat Edict. 155. 150 
Ka3a, ire Powers 

ft: [] Lie tlUtUEI. 154 

BanrJtiumA, 20l 
Beliiir, 1,3 

Brnmo, i4o* 143. ins 
Btnnh 4 

Khabni Edict, 155. 15G 
tllwJduk;tinLnQ T 7 
IBuidrukaJpikn^Ljtm, 280 
Blind rav5n ikn3 + Bhudril varovas. 200, 
201 

Btugnviw%itd. 4:1, J84, 103 
Hhngnvat. 151 
Bhapavati-sLltra, 0 
Bhaishaj v,-*r5jn, 187, 207 
BJmkti, 378, 180, 134. W\\ 200, 258 
JllmHuku, I'so 
Bhasmfikvaru, 135 
Bhava, *re Coming to he 
DEmvarakm, «f Wheel of Bet'orning 
Bfciavagra, limit of existence. 50, 52. 
112 

IlhflvanamiliTffii. 171 
llhikk liunl-yLbh u nmi r 208 
llhojns. 154 

Bhfimi fKtagtH). sre BcnihisaitJi 

Blja, seeds, 238 ff, 

BlifitatathntA. 215 
llimhis^nt, 8, 7, 8, 10, 137. 140, 142, 
144 

BiiiduMim p 8, n r jo 
Birth, 50.70; four kinds. 118 i see 
tiebinh 

limlhj, iff EnligVklenmeEit 
Ihxlhi tree. 138, 1I2 P 143. 1431 
Siiml^Hlhi. 155 
Bodli i Vftry3vi4l3ra, 1M 
Bofihirii tu. 3f* Tibonght of enlighten- 
me tit 

Bod h ulharrnn, 253, 254 
Bodhtpiikkhikfl dhntnmu, 55 ? 53 
Bodhjsatttt, 7, 8 + 211. «10 ; nLfrer, 
174. 1U8 IT., 212. 2 41, 253, 283 - 
ten atiige*. 200 ff.; twelve. 3l0i 
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doctrine, 142* 147. J4S. 167 fT, 
ITS ff., 1R0 ET. ; In Theravldfl + 
168 ff., 204 t in SATvMfrfrlrt, 
1TH F 275; in MnMvastu, 17S4. 
mu IT,; vow, ISO* ins, 181, 10.7, 
B01. 202, 211, 2*7; worship, 
194, 208 ; four kind* of conduct* 
201 s eight fins 195 i prayers 
by. Hid ; ieii VOW! 2(HI ; IrtWlTlfOg 
Of term. 167 

B' iLpLiSjl l VabhuillL, 203 p 210 
Bodies of a Buddha, arcr Tflkilym, 
Dkmm^yi N i r m ft n a- k fi V a* 

Sanilibrirra^tiiyrt 

Body (rupnj, 01, 06, 101, 121, l&2 t 
240; {Iriyap* *0, 124 S (wTnl, 
t £4 : of ll Buddha, T riktlvA 

Bojjliartg**, Arc EnllEihbctiniait 
Brahrnn, 87* 90* 90, 100 ; as aiimm, 
U3: in the sense of csceHcnt, 
00 ; union willi, 110 
lira]mm. god 30, 70, 87* 88, 125, 18(1 ; 
Sithnmpali.lRO; M-lJiTs Llnilmi^, 
0*, m f 103, 1:17 

Bruluiuieitriva, religions life, 41, ifi, 
110, 113 

I!rutinuhjJlijj-SLitlu, 74 ff. p 82, US, I Hi 
BHWuiMinoJi. 71,82, 83. JUS 
Brahma-viliams, 30, (Vi. 81, 87, 207 
BralUiiu-4V.rrld.50.iB, 86 ft. HI, 112, 
185, 200 

Brahmin schools, 77 
linhmin» p Brahms nisin, 2 r 3, 71 17.. 
82 ft; (arsbat). SRI; gotk, in, 
245 

Brtfiihini! exerdxfl, 53, 110 
Buddha, Catania bio# r*phy. 1,1338.. 
270 : genealogy p 7 ; Ijiftlk, 10, 
142 j three palai'ts, lid - 
remra nation, 137,113; *t riving, 
lid, 137; enlightenment, 3. lid, 
13U, 143; dee id oi Itt prvuvh, 
l:SU T 113; fiiit wmK.ui, 140, 
HI ; dojlh. 9. 144* 1413, 2U| ; 
five eyes, 15U ; murk*, 142, iwi ; 
titles, 7, 130 8. ; nut u god, 174 ; 
xrr. Tulh&gata., Bodies 
Buddha** Mira, Mg, 117, 180,243; 
three (of Ibi.-s eydr), 138; 
twcnly-seven* 147 ; eighty-one, 
103 ; of Ihr ten ppiarlrrs, 183, 
Wt; its gpdi, ITS ; eight con- 
dilloris fur Incoming a Buddha,, 
134, 17|, 204 ; ihtw bodies, jre 
Ttikuya. 

3 

Buddha i * jjiniji, 63. 124, 150, tfil, 161, 
273 

BuddhahocHh M7, 130, lew ff., 2 41, 
233; in Mahflnt^hib, 
Ooi’t?! i nni ; in Midi.iyau^. irt 
Tut lingula. Tntlmlii ; in Yogn- 
ehani, 241 IT. ; Itt Tilth Ogata 


;k>5 

BetddluivaniMi, 133, 131, HI, 147* 
172, 201, 273, 2Hf\ 2S2 
BliddhAvatuinnaka sQtm., 251. 280; 

ftCtKHiI* 232 
Hudihii. 78, 70 

Buddhism* origin, 2 t religion, iifl, 

02, 08, 233 ; decline, IS 5* 180, 
240, 247 

Eurdemsultfl, 100 
Burma, 0, 41, 240, 23T 
Ilumnuf, E. r 201 
Hu ftoo, 238. 273 

Cailta, 220 
Cailvuiailus, 173, 288 
€ak ravartin p 4 : jk Uni versa! king 
Cambodia, 240, 23T 
Candra-idlra, 280 

Canon* Puli, 262 ET. s chronology* 42 : 
nnuJvscd, 2Gfl ET. s committed to 
writing. 137. 133. 263 ; SaTVUJJti- 
v&din. 42, 20*. 207, 273. 273 ff.. 
283 ; uf >1 uhclsniip hikaa. 280', nf 
Muhsivruui, 177 IT*. 231, 202, 
283 ft. 

Career, jre Yina 
Cjartyit-pifakfl, 273 
CaryflmZVrgAt>hdmiiOtn, 205 
Caiiern, l, S2, 8# ff., Hfl. 125* 108, 
217, 270 

CatiisLjJ Formula. 38 if., Sll, 07. S04, 
1113. 233 ; BuddhaohoW* 
iulerpretntiim, 63; os cosmology* 
0O + TSi; in MnhilvElmt. do ft,. 185* 
208, 2ll, 2so, 221 ; m derived 
fmm SAnkhya, 77 

Cail>otiof), 3 b IT. : as a general law, 
07 ; Mtifciriy^mi tetrine, 08 
210 if. ; in Trndai ^Itool, 231 
CaUl^, ftiur, 220 ; dirfi-ftnit sevUies* 
U2, ffil* 221 

Cessation I3 r 40, 50, 3$ IT,, 331* 200, 
2 Ml* 221, 223, 2C0 ; 1*0, 162 ; 
nf cunsciuijmrss, 181 ; see 
NirvQrui 
CetartR, w Will 
Ccliynv^do% 288 
Cctn, 121 

Ceylon* 4. 7, D* 22. 38, 154, 137 p 13B, 
101, M»2. m 2311 240, ®57, 283 
Chain uf Carnation, ttt Camml 
Foruiula 
ChnmikL, 3 

tlmuikgarikas, 290. 291 
Diandnuupta, Cluindagylln, w, 8 ff- 
Ctuudlftikifl]. 217, 220 

1.7mulingirikas, -90, 2 U 1 

Charms, See Sfrella 
rhurvakaSp 73 
Chrtin, 5 

t hJiin, 240 ET., 234■ Itiuldlikim inlKi- 
dint'd, 1L>0 

Chinese tnivellerSp 230 
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riot: 

f'fciLilEis. 153, 154 

C hronic0 If. 

Chruiiuki«v, a IT,* 174 ; of Upuniahmis, 
iHr: of UmJdhn’s hfc r III, 14-1; 
pustvViokiiu 174 j of Maii/ivuiiii, 
11W, 212, 237 
CUravtatarii, 202 

CiUft, til, (MJ, DjJ, JOl ; cuntciiaplatiun. 

on, 51; in YoffidUm, £1L 

233 rf. 

ritiJi^imn, r.i> 

Coining to be fhhnvA), 50, 01, Gi, 
1313 filter, so. na. lit! 

CommAX>clm?llt> r in Mural Pn-crpu 
Common ^»Sf, 233 
Consent ml too, 17, 43, 4*. 47, 217, 
21 Wp 300 : fin MnMvmui, Irttl. 
ltt3i 3f>0. 2fM>,. 221 p 232, 233 r 237 
CimctplH*n, G| n 05, "0, 7fl, |.12, 
174 ; theory of, 07, 104, I ©5 ; u f 
iitiitiiiuiH ii3 T 147 

Condition*, causal, four, 220; tight 
for becoming I hid ill m. 134 + 171 
tonfi^iinn, 15, lo, 1 tn i 
ConMewOi four mhjeaLs of. 20© 
Coruriniurue^, tw; + m, 1 3u, itn s 22© ; 

cfc i H- fjf the k hand has , 55, 01* 102, 
24« ; in the cmiml formuJji, 5® + 
70, 78, 334 ; U* Ifsi lag* 

IKI If ; JL fotMi, 104; the last, 
131 ; rrbifUi-eaiiiHiioiu^tsi, G2, 
03, Mil, 105, J1J* 132; in 
Yogftdtikm, 333 If*; seventh 
(maria*), 233 . 215 , tight, »r 
VijoIimmAtn 

CmuecniLinn of o iHxIhlbunu. 203, 
2CKJ , 210 

ConLuiM, touch, 5B, 711, 240 
LoiHrmplulkmi, four, 52, 55, 2©7, 
270 

Conversion. 23G 

Co&nin^imy, ski: SFinkhvu. 71,70. 81 ; 

VrJfcfc 87 L liuihihLit, 88, 101 
CORimiln-y, 50, 30, GI, 75, fill, 257 
Council, 8 ft,, 37 fT., I^H; *« 
Uajujrului* Vcsill* I Vi|uh pH M u, 
Krifihhhn 

Craving. 5©, 02, 70 h 105, 234 
Cullavfti’ga, 22. 27, 35, 207 
Cycles rtikklpimj, S3 

llamumnkii. 27y 
iJankuyunltp 151 
iJ.irsiitsAmif^u, 171 
llnSaljUrimiluLt section of MaMvjkxtu, 
201 

Dmj&iihhifpiilqi-iOtm, 103* 304* 2H, 
32ti, £52 

Dasa-iflc&hftpmJOai, ire Hum I 

pftcepls 

DoiuMaia-iutt^ 270 
bepmviUe*, ten, 120, 131* 15© : 

Kilc&a-M&m, 140 


Deft inks fgtttlj five, m ; six, GO, ] 1 11 
111 

Dcvublto, sclitsiu. IU; five nik-fl, 
21 : future HillldllUp 133 
IVvanampiyu, 154 
tk'vuijs rutin, 275 
tfrvut ide va, 174 

Device* for Tisediuiiun. *et K^inas 
Devices, skill In* Skill 
Dvvotion, i/r JJhnkti 
Dhanirnn. Dharnrn, line trine, 3 3, yfl, 

150; Siittn-piUku.^iii; |> readied 
to a Woman, 2© ; hi laymen, 20, 
21 ; ns law, 1 ©», 10!1 j of Asokn, 
151, 155 

DhnAinm, thing, iikth 7H. |tk2. 104, 
215. 224, 220, 232. 241; Hlfl- 
tcmuhithmtii)* 51; five categories 
of Yngiirhftnh 231 

1 JhjmrnioeakklippftVjtLiiiQsiittm* 1-MJ 
Dluuimuuiiunft, 121 
[)fii44FUEUa^Uttikufi r wt Dhnrninffliptas 

Uhaiiilnalkiidu, 272 ; invert, 2T7, 27 h 
S lfiMimniapiLriyilya, 201 
Dlminmanieis, ‘lli L 4-1, 202 
Dli.'iTuina&mguUi, 15, 100, 27 1 
Dljimunuttarikcui, 2 lmj 
tJlmntmtuvb^ tt 
]ihatunis, «f SpHIn 
3 Ouirmu, dactriibe. DlnimiUJi 
Dluumii^ Ei>d, 217 
niiuttildfilTltlBtt* Tf^ 

Dluirmitguptas, 22. 27, 32, 38, 331 ; 

Canon, 270, 27k, 2EM, 201 
tllmimlkam, 103 

iHurmakftyB H 220^241*341: e-ksciKtinJ, 
242 e in ThcmvOtlii, '243 
1 IhuriiukkirlJ, 215 
1 lharn liliokas, 2n7 
1 Ihnrm [UTkeghii, 200 
llharnuiriairfUmya, 21H 
I Ihnrajjipuhi,, 21U 
i llninnik-skLiijilUu, 275 
UiiairiuktiL, £ 10 
llljanniitturlvos. £00, 201 
IMiftlu, 21 H k 222, 231 
hhAtukdthu. 274 
lUritu-kaya, 275 
IlhuUtigiu* l >fpulik^nnim H 24 
llhylkrm. Trance ; school* «« ZtO ; 

fK/rfrct injii of, 2iXH, 211 
©Ij.Vlini’buddhn, 2 in 
I HiyayHwTnahp-gatni, 223 
l%ha-ntkAya* 200 
llEgllilfflL, 245 

t Ji|iankara h 7* 134, 135, 1 17, 108, ST71 
Iljpm aqisa, T 

Discifhlrs. |ive, HO, 117, 110, 141, 

I HO, 111 ; wix 1V sent to jirradl, 
110; of llinayaikfl, l t 170, 177, 
181, 100, 105,201,1101* *W, £58; 
■t 170 ft.. 201,208,211,212; 

iff Arutat 



INDEX im 


Dtrin ear, 3 D, 4 fi 

Divine, ry<% 48, 113, 130, 148 ff. 

Dlvyftvndfinn, oh, 2 ? si 

Dcrc tism, to, 167* S73, 174. 2O3p210. 

243 

(Vigmn, t>2 

Dreams, of Mfiyt* IM; five, l ID, 

13K J jiL|f rjVrcluEiPTi of, 2t)S 

Duality. 03® 

Duton£imi5, 208 
Dummlifl, 202 
T>urjcLy7i, 202 
Dvjkn§pdnkttppu. 32 


Extern Turk. 141 
Education r 158 ff> 

Efforts* four. 52 

Eight condition* for becoming 
Buddlui, 134* 171 
Eighteen Schools. iff Setkoula 
Eltflgm* 232 
EkAkdiurT, 285 

BkaryohArikni, Ekavya YahDribas t 

288 

Ekuttarika, 271 
Elephtmt. white, 135 
Emanation, 97 ; emanation formula* 
79, hi 

Empedoolra* 7i 

EhlfliltafflfuU KVfl) fnitip bodhy- 
ango, 53, 55, 207 i thirty-bevcii 
it cmij 55 ■ of disciples and 
Prot vckif buddl im, 120, 10D ; nf 
Buddha, 8. 130, 143 ; In 

Mah&ylmi. 210, 210, 228* 24 i, 
2541 *« Aroliul 

Entering the stream, 117, 119, 14«, 
16SI, 101 1 102 ; in HaJhly&nJ, 
213 ^ 

EplKtemalogv, 299; hi Yog&chJtra* 
230, 241, 244 

Equanimity h 47 ■ brahrmivihilrn, 51J 
perfect ion of, 211 
EaiifcOri, 85 
Eternal Hfe, 100 

Eternal bln , peitimnencr H 75, Oft, OD, 
103, lW t 124. 1£7, 103, 222, 
22(1. 235 

Exercises for mcflEtntian, 49 If.; 
breathing, 53 

Existence in Mahay iiiLo + 2Id, 223,, 
235 

Externality, 2 M> 

Extinction, tee Annihilation, 
NirvAim 

Eye*, flve t of Buddha, 150 
Fa IE ten, 24, 250 

Families, moral, 53, 207 ; of sense, 
in Sflnkliya, 71* 70 
Fflliif in nig i nut km, see Vfltalp* 
Fatalkm, 72, 73 


Feeling. SO, 70. 101. 102, 240 ; 

i.xunU'lilplidion oil, 54 
I eltent. 55, I S i, 117 + 118 3 ten, iSJd 3 
as Miim, 140 
Eichtr, iim 

Five monks, ire Disci pie* 

Five point* uf MaJuAdcvfl, 00, 173 
Fivefold bonds, 114 
Foods, four, 104 

Formicas world. 52> G3 + 111, 112 h 120 
Form world, 50, 5I S 03, III, 130 
Fortune-1 riling, 40, 143 
Fruit, 112 IT., and Path. 118, 109 
Fane ml offering*, 100, H U 

t rami haras. 4, 5. 0. 237 
Ganilhnrva, gandhahby, (exubrypj. 05* 
104 

GiYlha, Ikliga, 277, 278 
Galip in Ltesiinira 
Gnutnmn. see Gntmna 
Geography of Buddhism* 3 fL* oa 
Geyyu, an^n-, 277 
EUtisu, tee Fietaa 
Giving* perfection of, 208 
God juanra), 75, 70. 104* 199. 207; 
in Yogi* 80 ; gods in Buddhism, 

in, 174, 178, 258; meditation 
of 1 ,50 f created by A vatafcUcJ vam, 
101; as iuyaien, 217 ; 
iftT 

Godhika* 121,131 

Gukuliba*. 288, 389 
Gold imd silver, 19, 2*1, 20, 30, 45, 44 
Gos&la + 72, 73, llo 
Got Limn, clan name, 7, 151, 281 ; if f 
Buddha 

Golm, 7. 142, 151 ; Jive. 210 
Got ml ih ft, 171 
Gol rubhOfnip 210 
Grace, 358 

Gracing. 55* 50, 52, 70 T 70, 232, 223* 
234 ; fbur kind*, 98 
Great Cudneih see Mahit&aiigMkiL* 
Great Kings, fourp 111. 135, 130^ 1SG* 
227, 370 

Great utterance, 05 
Group*, five. tee K hum 11 mi 
Guiin-kAmnitavyiTiha^ 180, 100 
Gunns in Skidchya, 77, 70 


llubit-i?iirig>', 235 

Haimavataa, Hemavola*. 38. 40, 380* 
20« H 202 

Heart £luldnva) p 101, frilta), 00, 
(Ccio). 121 

Heaveror. 50. fill. 04, 00, 73, 00* 111* 

155. 156 

Hrfl*. no, 70. 80, 111, 119, HE 181, 

mo. 223 

Memavala*, Hciuavatlkaa, set 
lLaLfiiuvatEis 
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Heretic S3, 117, 231, 232 } the M* 
71 ft 

Heroism, jK-rfettiaEk of, 208, 200 

Eleiu. 220 

IHmiyfinm, I TO, 177, 224. 32fi, £58 
I li rid nisii ts, five, Hi, 51. 5 j, 120 
Ilium TiLimp, 20, SO. |75, 338, 250 
H^gwn, Br 11,. 217,2**, 201 

IdOhi,. magic powers, 16, 17, id, 47, 
4*h 32. 140, t30 F J73, 207 
Id* .iti.iiii. 230 ; modem, 257 
Ignorance. 50. 70. 23 1 
Illusion* Sad ; sre MIyl 
Imn^Mumbln, s«p U nkiiimi-vitul r;ui 
Immortality^ ICHI 

ImbirtiEuncn^ 65, 121,163, 170, 207 
Individual. 103, Ifltt, 1 (W p 268 fl h 
Mf E*udfpdavfuLti 
IncUvidyaLiOfl. 1CI5 
Irirlra, ,ffr Rfrkku 
[rkclriya*, itf Faculties 
fiiluxininis, 23 
Isvnmscnji* 213 
Itivcitlaku, 272 ; lillga. 277 
230 

Jciliib. hunitun, t, 6, tl* I I. 10. 71. 
70, 76. 1 IT, I51 f 105, 1GO; 
Itarmn ilth'trillr, 13 3„ 117; rekiLir, 
1 lit; Ndvrmn. 122, 3 23; survival 
of sect* 247 f chitmlogy, 0 
J5 ImeuIJultii, Council, J75 
Jfllogikappa* 32 

Jomlmdvjpa, jnmhuiHpd k D. 68, 135 
J;ma vasal hjui-iuLta p 260 
Janmuildek, 202 

JttfHUl* 249. 230 ff*; iw i.Ib , 250 K 232 IL P 
256 

JlMkn, 22V 133, 134, 141, 227, 272, 
270 \ ungu* 277* 270 
Jhli, prince, HI 

JtUmum tfhflni lit SlVnUhl, 141 ; in 
Ceyf&n. 40 
Jekk vaiiTy&H.* 38, 40 
Jhlnn* Tfance 
JiOH. 7, 1 51 
JTvq. 124 
JI vita. 100 

.1 iifill.L-pru.slh~m:i, ST 5 
.liieyOvamu, 2:iiU 4 241 
Jodo schemt, 252, 234 IT. 

KiLrdUlh (Mahft-j, h i. 201 
Kfdn, rin^a* 152 
K ii I jn’nk fu. T;inlrji, 2B7 
KfrlluirYnlfL* frr Affltu 
KftlhttikiL, 8+ 10, 31, 34, 35 
K :l I l iij'r, 10 | 

Kalinin, 41, 154 
ttaljhsjui, Kappas, ut Cycle* 
KlmlTAcarn, Stinnal desire 
Kalftlrtjttt, 4 6., 85* 15-4 


K[LmiTtiitth:ln:i, 40 ff, 

KjiinmiivadVp 22 
hiknatuinuini, tee 

K&nisJlkik, 158, 230 ; ftmtifil, 174 IT,, 
212 

KALijur, 240. 233 
Kfthl, 238. 231 
KupilavatEhu, 1&5, 140. hi 

K A n m i Lkv V 0 Obi, 187, 138, IfiO ff,, 230 
Karma, 11 ff.. 44, 72. 107 fl. T 149, 
284, 250i bluck, etc., 113; 
els tnkJLRrmprjilmfr. 103 z l mns* 
ferad, ter Merit , amilhilutt'd, 
1 14 IT. ; II nd VDJ4LH&, 333. 230 ; 
Iti Hinduism. JOfi, 100 ; in Glt&, 
100 ; in Jainism, 48, 115, 110 
at?, M i rn "liiis.1 
VCflimti^alakav 279 
Kashmir, 4. 5 . 38, 167. 170, 178 
KitfiU&I, 40 
Kfrsis, 4, 3 

Kr^vap, Buddha. HW 171 
Knsmym (MiiM), 27 If,. 04, 201 
JviLwapji, three ascetic*, 140. M l 
KwapiWi RfliycipTyns, 33* 200, 201 
KAtMvrttliD, 81 ff,, 00, l(W, 117, 
153, 100, 103 ff.. 171 6., 245* 
274 

Khthiria Ctrcmaniffl* 207 
Kalyiiyann T Kitwiria 
Kiktyfty&nTpulra. 27 3 
Kuukkuflkni, 288 
Kmimjlma, i« Koiidafllla 
K Eku ruki i ELik as, 38, 30, 2H0 
Kuuihlhilfi, 273 
Kayo, *?t Body 
Kejgoit, school, 252 
Khaggnvidianji-jutlii, 273, 378 
KIOiTkiJhiia, sknmlhns, li ve, 33. 01,04 K 
07, 100 ff.. 132, 102, 106, 210, 
218, 222, 224, 231, 300} hi 
Yogtab&m* 240 
Kfiniulhiikjm, 21, 2117 
Kiwinsa, 120 
K hu lIOJ ik li - ilik&yn, 271 
Khud'kika-pkithn* 272 
Kilfsw, ,t cf Depravities 
KjriyikvAdjL, ace AeUort 
K L^ilycitjkmi, Kt7 
K3c.sAvnr.nia* 230, 241 
Knowlcd^n-, fill] fpnOhti), 41. 49, 121 s 
150, 2)04, 208, 20D; perfection 
of ^iwSum, are Wisdani ; b 
pf rfcctinrk {j flans), 200 ; 

ftiklTkyuyjftAEka in YcttiGhfttJk, 231. 
233 

KnowlH^, IhTWi 48, 40, 148, 14U; 
higher (abhlflCLUl, 40* lou ; live, 
171 . 237 3 nix. 4 Ll 
Kola*, 3 

Ki>mnitiwn Dai^oku, 256 
Ktilifiifiinftfitt, 132, 108 j 

KHiiZLkamana, Jtupn* 135 
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KoiuJnMa, 130, !40 p 100 
Karra, 211?. 250 
KomLos, 1, I, 3. ftS. 271 
Kosombt* 30, 38. If,7 _ 
KmlitM^hundra^ str Knknsnmlbfl 
Krltlmn, nu r I lH* 185, 101. 100, 238 
KshiinikmAdfS «e .ManirnliirinfM 
KvhGiitU Slrtpr of duriplr, ITI ; 4rr 
[‘attcnrr, perfection of 
KahiilnvtJ, i, K3 If., I3i 
KiijuLi KiiJphi^i, 173 
Kutkuiil. 280 
Kukkulikos T 28H 
Kum&rita, us 
Kurus 5 
Ktuhfim, 174 
KtuipaHl, 8. 143 
K nan-yin h 180 

IJVqhuIovjVda, J5fi 

Lady, 1. 20* 21. *4, 121. 131 ft* 
170. 100. £92 ; illkt amhntflhip, 
20. 135. 108S hmisrhntdrrs' 

Vinuva. 108, 270 s In MubAvann, 
ITP/lHJS, 108 ft, 211, 220. 227, 
2*7, 253 ; a* k«H 217, 331 | ip 

IltJiilUfiHI. mo 

laditn-vlnam, 184, 17 4, 282. 280 
Lur>d uf bltos, Sukh&YiU 
Lutik<\vut3m-*uLni, 280 FT,, 241. 242. 
25 1, 384, 280 ; m Zen, 258 i on 
meut-eaiinjj. 25. 233 
LtukDd^padfrajrn**, 171 
Liberation, «c ltd case 
Lujbc, 105. IM. 108 ; srhnob. 244, 
245 

LokraVahiftijn, 104 
LokotbiuViktinl. 38. UK 178. 252 r 
280, 288 IT. 

t*uki|ttum T t« SiEfnamuniLanr 
IMm, 21, 178 ft. 22G P 231, 251, 232, 
280 

Ltiliih IX of Ffiiur^, 187 
Lovc p 50. 117, 140: perltectkn of. 
2H 

Lu-mbinl grove, 145 

M ueehus 5 
MkOlLLLva. 327 
Madhuri srr .Mathura 
Mudfryadraa, 280 

HiidliVrimiU*, 170, 214. 238, 333 h 
230, 237 

Magadhna. 1, 4, 5 f 48, 41. 84. 150, 
107 + 132 

Miijfai of i-yirnr, 153 
M:j^tu, 107, 10H, 287 : roadie powers 
lu IdJhi ; formulas, srr ^pcUs 
MalilMiilraTu,. 151 
MiiblbbOtOtf 78 
Mahahodhivcupsa, 34 
M^lLlbrahiKhV «?e Jlrahmfl 
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M dldULe vn, five points 83, 173 
Ma IibL-Gu vimla-suttdi 27u 
M:ili3riinti, 243 
MahaniLxlLZi^bijtra, 280 
^lah5nidana-autla. 2 To 
Mnhibwid Cidln Niibl^a, 32,139, 272 
Mahnniriitoa-sQtns 231 
.M nhfipad5iui^iitln. 270, 270 
Maliupitjaiiati, >Cf fVjJlpotl 
Mahuparinibklna-bUltii, 28, 29, 144. 
145, 900, 280 

Muli3-Sarjiaya-suitLi h 270. 28G 
5lnh5|i4UoiiiiLlLi. 7, 89 
JlnhuStiltfcllikaS 41- 48. W. VI, I »V8. 
305, 28.H. 2-89 ; PTigtn, U3 k 202 j; 
buddhob^V, 1 87, 173, 200 ft, 
228, 241 

irf Mu ifc&*nn£liikiiS 
Mai lil-isat ■]>:■ E.1 huna-Sn t Li, 270 
MaM=rna, 7 
Muhojdhamapritpia, ion 
MuM*uHjisAun&-4ttlta, 209 
Mafc&vaggs 22 ( 207 
MajiAviuiu:i. 7 

Mahlvulm 134. 1 5l t 150. 171,001 ft. 

202, 28V. 280 ft 
Mah£vlbhlih4 P l to 
Muh5\ iliar.iv iV»inS 48, VO 
MahOvim, Jni if, 73, 115, T17 
tfalifiir&iui, 40. 41, 177 ft; 1*0 

systems, 247, 250 r 237 j origin, 
101> T 171 ); Virtiiya, 22. 281; oti 
inral-ralio^. 25: slUrlf, 174, 
177 IT., 100, 201 ; 0UQIU 202. 
284 IT. 

AlnhCdhanL, god, 191, 103, 101; J>« 
Siva ; bodhiinUvUr, IM 
Mnhimslsakas, Mahijilsakdi, 38. 
200 ft. 

MahLndn. 0, 10, 41, 151 

MaitrvV.i, Mettcyyn, I I>R P 172, 180* 

184. 347, 270, 280 ; tftilni* 201 ; 
Yoplchilm nu1 bar. 248, 212, 207 
Mnjjbifna-nikftya. 270 
Mukliadnu, So 
MakkhalLll, *M f*u$5b 
tf 5iatmi kOr j vnl 1 liU, 14 I 
Malayn* 231 
MallH, S* 151 

Marini, Hana* 90, U8. 1G1 ; in 

SOnkhya, 78. 73 : in VVdas OV ; 
in Yo^ehOrop 243 If.. 240 
VlanBMnll 240 
Miicpukilmp 2 KJ 
>1 iiCKLt l u pmrlk’t, 18 
MnEidul.L, 103 

Maoipadma, 187. 3H8 
MiiftiiU&ri, 1 HO. |k3. ILFI. 223 
Mlicitni sdwMd, <%Cf Shingon 
Mfim. 131, 137, 112 s origin, 140: 
fnur, 1-W; inHlwt wilb. 138, 
)43> 145 II. s dnu^htera of. 133. 
140. 283 
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Materialism, 72 p 73* 10], 229 
MathurS iMadhurit). 3S 4 30, j? 4. i$7 
MUNkA, 280 r £70 
Mn-tJii, 253 

Maudgafyiviiriii* w MpggmUJm 
Maury n empire p jn, 38 
MlyA, illusion, 214, £111, 233 
M&yfl, C|u«-ni. r ; her dream, 135 
Majdflfutw, IT® 

Meat-eating, 24* 23, 238 
Mecca. £87 

Meditation* iubjVrtn qf, 40 ff*; *ee 
Trance, loai tent ration 
MejtliB-ftMtfii, 10S 

Memory und vfLs&nS, 233 
Mrnandi?f p 243 

Merit transferred p 100, 254* £53, 250 
Meru, Alt.i lift 
Met 285 

MettEvya, j« MaRreys 
Middle DEfltrjeti 135 
Middle Way of Nlgtijuna, 2|y 
Milinda-paftliu, 243 
Minin in kA, US, I DO, 2*0 
Mind, tee Marina, fitta 
Mind-formed Image* &KKJy p 47* ITS* 
174, 243, 2+4 
Mln-li, emperor,, 250 
MudoM of AfeU, U* 41, 133, 154 
MuggnliputLa. 33 IT. 

Mo^l3nmi + m t 25,1: converted, 1+n 
Moksha* firlcrtar 
MofncntariTVfitt, 104, jfij ag* 
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Montutlcrits, viham* p |58* -^S ff.* 
2^17, 247, 255 ; single ImjU* la, 
2tl ■ Mte Vtduvblla* Jetnvann, 

MonKrtfidtnn* A*ectiekm r mka, 
Jrr VJnnym ; Christian, 12 
Mnncya-sutm, 150 
MouguJm, 2+5, 240 
Monism, 230* 232 
Mqcbotheisin* IBS, 258 
Morn! prevqi t**«ve H eight, foe laymen. 
2tJ, 133, lP0; ten for tlo vires, 2JS* 
40 

Morality* 44, 154, 155 j nnd reliefer 
13, 258. 259 ■ perfection of, 'am, 
2Ufi : the MnnUitiea, 45 IT.* 200 
Motion impossible, 21U, 223 
Motive, 1IT* 2J50 
Muhfimmiidnns, 247* 207 
Mfilfl 'Sarv5st ivfld irui, 15, 22 18 30 
41, 2SS, 270 
Mundn, king, 5 
Mundil inEjjjuages 3 
Muni-gatM, llfl, 27S 
Murdhftnah,, 171 
Mysore, 153 

Mysticism, 221, 225* 220* 220 230 
23S* 250, 240, 258 ; in Japao, 
253,255 


Myth, 107; of creation* 88: of 

Mam, 145,110 

NAbliukaj, 15i 
Xabhapanstis. 154 

Xagn, 13% ISO, m 188, 258; 

realm, UD. 231 ; girl, J83 
Nfigftrjuna, 05* 211 IT,, 217, 2J0, 
221 |f rs 220 ff. B 231* 237, 245, 
250, 257, 283, 284 
Ntewentp 242 

Naked ajcetfeo, i« Aphctnku 
Nil luka-silt to * 150 
Xaliunla, 239 

X&rrm, name, a <a nld iii ra, 1043 ^ 
category nf YogMiBni* 231 
Niiriui-gotru. 97 

X&m*rflptL* 50. TO, 78 ff Jp 07; in 
rpahislmds, 07 

XKimlika, 23 

Nandi, 141 
NflwH nine l 8* 10 
NArSynna, 101 
NiLvtika* 217* 221* 

X.ltnputln, 78 
NVpativlMn* SIT s «« Void 
Nepal* l,+ p 247* 248 
Net qf knowledge, 150 
NJbbuta, 137 

Nichifen school* 250* 252* 250 
Nidflrutp occasion. 1 33 fT,, 1+2; 
Slngci in Gotarnn 4 fl riireer*! '14 tt 
in the t'nnwil Parrmala, 5H r 70 ; 
nnga. 277 fT. 

NiiJana-kaftM, 134* 283, 284 
Niddna. 32* 150* 272 
Ni^;mT!i*ts* «e Saint 
xNihiitsrii* 217, 220* 2541 ; ttt 

A Tin il.it ml ion* Void 

Niklya*. 157 IT,* 28G ; ortftlys^d* 

2fi8 |7, 

Xiniiito, cntegoiy of Yo^cham, 

234 

Nine abodes qf lieings* Ill 
Ntrmfliu^kiyw* 243 * 244 
NlmiiLtiarati gidu, 1 ] ] 

Nmipudbiicsn, 122 

Ninutti, 150 

Nlfvikm*, 8, 13, 118 If., 134* 155* 224. 
200; t*o kinds, tSI, 102, 224; 
at enlieh lenmriit, 143 ; o|>|KiHd 
to llLiudlm career^ 1 81, 182, 204 | 
in MahSvJkjm, 07, 18] fT r * 101, 
214, 210, 222 fT., 258 ; same as 
Imimmignition* 224 ft. ■ In this 
lift s 70+ an amiihiiatinn, i 23 IT, * 
243; and Laymen. 20, 155. 1D8* 
in Yqgftdkbm* *35; hrretiml 
ilieunn. 75 ; in Wheel of 

BweanfaWt ^ ; derivatk^ 122 , 

124 ; epithet*, 12S 
xSirvarm.^Lllms, 280 
XiHMggiyn p&eittiya nika* 18 
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XiSMVfu, four, 25 
Niyanur, 1 T 1 
Non-action, llflCi g fal B i 72 
^qn-fxist< , ntt l 233 
Kon-rctiimcr p II Et, 100, J02 
Novico, mV*, art Moral precepts 
Nuns, 15. 131, l», JJM, 20T; order 
founded, 141 
Nv&ytt, 231 , 345 

Okknkiu m t 142 
Om manipLidnie hutri, 1B7» IP!! 
IhiiniscifniT, in TlieravlklB., 134,, 
100, 1-18 I*. JGW ; in Muhi&vana. 
178. 209, 341, 250 3 JaiD 

doeblii 11 5 K I4h 
O fK*-I*tUHKT, 117, 1 G 1 I. 101 , JU 2 
Ontology, 00, 75. 70, 102 i in 

Yftfffifhftn, 233, 23G* 242 , 244 
Order of monks* I, 8 , 1 > I I ff. H 27 ff., 
* 5(1. 157 ; in Uali&yliM* IBS ; 
j/r Sun* 

Onlimtltan, 33, 32 
Orim. 247 
Otfltti Dnigdku, 230 

Pareekj\hmldha T Prntyeknbuddlia, 
168* HP, 177, 178. 192, 208, 
210, 216, 231. 253 
FachumltlS, St, L 12 
PfaitOyii. 18 i mica, ill 
Padhfimui, ±n Effarta 
I’Eidmjpuni. 1 F ud mud J m ra* 188 
PadmotLiimn, 102 

Pain, CUU4r of, 4«. 03 IT., 'Hi ; 

Oca*ation H 48, 117, 125. 120; 
in Upon is hods* 131 ; in 

Sunkhvii, 1'JG 
Pajapati god. 3,00, 1*3 
FajflpatT (Mahl), 7, 1 11 . 180 
Fafcudhn Kncc-ayanm 72, 73, 124 
Ffikidu*, 15-1 

Fall, 201 ; home of. 33. 41 ; arr 
Capon 

FfeAtit+lieklyikA. 204 , £00 
Pafttttntfuhft, 287 
PuAAMti hv Pritjfujpti 

PufLfiiitlLYfidaii, 288 

Fafirhrdns r 3 
PGndyni, 154 
Punjab. 174, 178 
PnfrftA* art Kn rjwJn Ige 
Pantheism, 203. 252 
PiriijLka, 10 
Party ana, 373 . 278 
Pttjffldkkha, 15 0,, 32, 42, 43, 250, 
267. 2tt0 1 mmljwi, 15 n. ; 
for rumi, 15. 208; of hodhi- 
JHittvru*. 105 
PatfhiLrui, 273 
PivAai-sotta, 270 
FaminJLrthn. author, 337 
PanmlrthA, truth, 210 


Perfuming, wtr VSaimR 
Papfunita, Parpnil, art Perfections 
FaranirmitAva4avarrin ^odf, 11 1 N 
200 

PflftiUinira, 223. 235, 241 
PaiftVftti p see Revulsion 
ParieriiiittakLi. Parijatukii. 00 
ParikHljhtu, m 2-13. 2 H 
FarjniKhftna, Pnriirirvlna, 121 , 122 ; 
131, 224; iiariuibbuta. 131 ; 
parimrvrLa. 124 
Fnhnisli] anna. 220, 233, 241 
Fnritla, 180. 280 
Furivikra. 32. 2G7 
Parmenides, 210 
Ficfon, 113. 147 
Fjisettadi, 

Pa^iliputtn, 3; Council., 10 , 33 If.* 153 
Falimjidl, 37 

Path, Eightfold* 10 . 50, 1 15, 132. 
143. 150. 135, 101 ; four MngrA, 
UT. 110, 1211 
FAflhhUri^ 153 

FAti^umuJ^ildii, art Causal 
Formula 

Pfltidrsiiu i ya rules. 20 
Patience, perfection of, 207, 2IFJ 
l^^mubhidJU 32, 150, 200 

Fatisambhida’magva, ^73 

PAvft. 30 

Fnvfiruua, 2* H 267 
Penance, IT, IS 

Perception, 01 , 102 , 240 ; farm of 
contemplation, five, ten. 34; 
twenty, 30 

Perfection of Wisdom* sntrns. an 
Fmjn&pSmmil 3 

Perfections, six. 2S, 147, 103, 205, 

211, -lil ; tffl. 138, 1 W IT, ; 
in ThrmvMu., 134. 172, 204, 
211. 273, 283 

Permanent. doctrine of, an 
Elr rnuliim 
Persian influence, 17s 
I'rahawar. ®37 
Feminism. 43 
Feta, atr Pie Lb 
P cloki, 2G0 
Fctavuithu. 111.272 
Phassa. art Contact 
Philosophy, G2, 130 : of ftlnhlyftiM* 
252. ISO, 2SJ 
Pilgrimages, 143 
Pindoln, 237 
Pirit-poSa, art Fantta 
Fi^aJkoa, 173, 265 ff. ; in 
2S4 n, 

Pitinikvos, 154 

Plane* of esisU^nf^e, 50, 03. HI 
Pluto, on the KK|l r *5 
Pbupliing festival, 130 
Popularity, ekmenta of, 24M> 

Powers, live, momL 53; ten, of a 
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Biidtlliu. 140. am ; ricrfcclicn 

Of. 209 

PrcihiiJikjiri. £07 
PrabKiQlmratTm. |B0 t \ S3 
Pmj Spall, »tr J-ixj^pni j 
Pnijftn, PfiijCkapplmniija, m Wisdom, 
perfeelwn of 

Fra jftii |iSmpi jUi sysUm, 87 , 230 ; 
*ftW 212 . 1(4 fL. 220. 2 : 11 , 
343. #51 p 28 | fL 
PrtijHaptf4Mtra* 275 
Praiiln|jtivarljr<* K 38. 2!*fct t 2fi0 
Pmkarunn-pifUlu, 275 
Prmkfir. 77, 7U 
Frukrtimrya, 20], 210 
PramuditA, 200 

E V.ij-i i.j hfnai l f sti Bodli^d La, Vow 

PrQ.pt it. 103 
P^inmipidB, 2i!i 
Prtitmo^ho. Kt Pfltimokkhn 
Pmti^ikiu it, ire pjitiiwBbtidlk 
PratyekalioddEia. ter Purer koiniddhii 

Pntfl, l\ itL. os, 70, Km if |04 3 

Priyadud, 150 
ProdiptkJ son, 182 

Ptydfokixy, n* fL, ioo; in 
VngfliiuLni, 233 
Plokmy 1J, 158 
Pulil^LrAiiia, Hi 
Piibbudir**, ire pomwaklaa 
Pud^ala.. ih^nln, 30i [00 m 

™^vida p 30, 100, 101. 100. 22S 
14fl, IflO, 274 
Ptlmja Ksiraujml. 72, ?3 
PurflQflS, 7. 0 

Purr Abode, rSuddhSvfljuv 10 1 
Pure Land School, nee Jwdo 
P0mn F 1S3, 275 

Ptirualm, perenn, 77. 06, HP. 120 
I CLrvft«ilEjis r Fubboicllvai. 3S £0 
172. 173. 2S0, 202 ’ 

PUrrmvidcIta. ns, 237 
S’LlfrlipiimamliLA, 202 

Rflhula 7 P 130 f I41 t 183,208 
Rfijaphn. 3. OB. 137. 140. 141, 144; 
__ 5$ ^MiJ, 27 fL, J75. 201 F 207 

H&jji^nyiu. 202 

RAk^ka&i-sQtrB, 102 
RAnd^ina, 231 

2&H 

Halnadvljjfl, (82 

RainakGln *Gtms h 230 
RiWuikn, 231 ff T 

Hmllly. 2£2 T 225. 280. 232; 253. 257. 
2S8 : in different school 2 rt o - 
*ft Troth 

Rebirth, 13. at, 100 fL, 112 U 7 
223 ; knowledge of. 48 
Itr hi nhHTiinfietnLisEkr&Sj, 02 ft., 104 
103. 131. 132 
Recilm* 133,11 p* 
iK^ifwamation, m Rebirth 


Reintivilv. 217. 257 
Relejuir, 112, 110 IT., 1M F 222 25(3 
temporary, ISi, Ml ; two 
kmcU. 181, 14S. 140; three. 

208 ; in T’pjntiihauls, 87, 00 : 

of Mm, 110 

Rclijrjutv and Hmldhistn. 50 , to Jjg. 

178, 170, JS3, 23(3, 257 
Jitrikemhnniee of former births* 48 
40 f 75. 103. I4H, 140, 20ft 
Remenibrnneri, sis;. 5fl ; of Rudrihn* 
143 ; of Eire gi*ds. 50 
Homiis£kt p A. p 201 
HeTipn Da^pUnl. 25fl 
Reniirkci.il Lion* Great, 137; per- 
fretion of, 211 ; Jhe. 138 
Requisites. 4our. (0; eight, 10. 137 
Kcsuluijnn, pcrfcotioD of* 211 
Ret real, 22. 140, 141. £0T 
Retlfbutiun* *pe Fruit 
iitvstu, 30 lF r 

JteniUion. 223.231.23X*M, 241.242 
Rifi-vtdu, 04. 100, itto 
Ripening, 112. 140. 103 
\l\ss\m Da%afcil, 230 
RitiiAl. 82. 107 : works, 71. 88 
Romnnlie lrfj*rnd T 281 
Rooln nf dfrrirrit. 114 + 120 
Root* of ^odnEsa (nwrilji, 171, JS4, 
200. 2]0 

Rape and snake, 225, 235 
Roat-appiE irrr, mimek, 110, 130 
Roii^uli, 2 o3 
lit*. 100 

Rubruk (W m de). 187 
Rychtmketu. 227 
R uefirfi, 202 

Rules of imining, *fr Moni preeepts 
Rfipn. #« Body, Form 
Rti^vnenm. «m FormrivorJd 
nopuvati, 202 
Ryukoku Daigofcu. £56 

^ibhnkJlniin, 31 

$ril fbatihivftdi&E. iff Ssm Sjitii adUis 
SacriHee. ll. ^ 8 T> i Q7p 10®, u 0# 
i&O 

SndilhrirmnpuniliiifEkia. j« Latsis 
Slkthumutl. 200 
S%^lli>7u t 40. 41, 202 
Syjmjikti, 31 
Saka era, 173 

Sakadfigamin. j fC Onac-relumer 
^krtn. 4 

Sitkka. ^cikfa (Tndm). 125, 130. 100; 

heaven of, 85, 00, ill. 133 
Sakkiym. ^ SalkAyn 
Snkyn lrittr h 4. 40, 141 p 142 
SiLfcyiununL 130. 182, 133. ]85, 201, 
2ftl - 

Sidvotjon thindi aumiukitiun of 
karma, 114. 115. 13 D ; * 

IU1«K 
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Snmiidhi, Cwiretitmtbii 
Surname ter Awetic 
SinwneriULt iff Novice* 
SAnuifi^luilji^uHii. 72, 01 
Samjlpnltu. rer AttJlinmtrtvta 
SanmVflviimitl.ii 43 1 
SjmiWhj, trr Hodhi UM 

SamlibofP^y^ 212. W 

Sgjnkihitika.'i, Sarpkrnntfv&ditf, Jnre 
Saulfftntikiii 

SJkjpmhlVrt*, SnnilniLW, Aft, 89 p IDO* 
22S, 290 

Snnipadif three, 44 
SunisilTst, tie* Tranmnigiml lull 
Samfikii ms , are Sankb&nu 
Samvfli. 219 

BtmyagiNw** of Yotfi.' 

rliftm. 204, 235 
Sajpivutta-niklkyn. 371.277 
S&ndslyn, 93 

Sudroc^ULi^ iff Ctkamlm^Lipifl 
Sa-nghih Kt Order 
SatlghiVdiscsa rllleJ, IT 
Saligfti, 27, 1 150 e *aisj?Uik&nM H 15?* 
Swipti-sutta :uitl SEiiigm-piiryfl.ya p 
1Hfl. 270, 275 
fuiAjayn IkdalJhEpulta, 73 
Sankara, 250 

Sankh^ms, Smpvk&rm** 50, 01* 70, 
104, 2*22, 240 ; he* ochitetl with 
fmisckiuNiiru. 102 ; not 

ASAiVCSLitin! . [A3 

Sftpkhya. 77 rr.. 13(1, 220. 231 E and 
release* 120 ; (iitc T 01 
SafiM. *rr Peroeptkm 
StnthJcv** IK0+ 104 IT, 

Smsvt itI F I01 + 227 
SbhlUt, 125, 159, ion, ISO, 1«1, 
2S3. 270, 275 j Called CpiAban, 
1M ^ utta* 153 

SarvnEL-iriiiEirUWWiiHHiliJi, 327 
SarvQkn raj ftnta. - tl 
Saitoh «2tU 164 

SAlYfiltlfldlra* 15, 22, m M, 153. 
131. 1ST, 212, 223. 237, 2W>, 
232; And third Council, 34; 
liat of fwhootf, «ti: Canon, 173, 
ITT, 240, 202. 2711 IT., 2H4; 
drwt rinrs, 102 IT. ; buildboln^y, 
137; m Malayans, 100, TU2, 
200 ; 44 I Council of Kaniahkn, 

175 fT. 

&53anjiVnrp$a, 40 
Savml nv in let, iff HlrmaJilni 
Satipal I lianas, JH ConbOTpiAtlora 
SELlkQva, Hoklt&yA, n T. 10O t 223 
SnUp^lL5C5Q 4 122 

Smittlntlk**, 223, 2*0, »D h 291 E 
SuLtnvhciiUt E1K) r Siiipkunlikas* 
SamkfnntivBdaS. 290* 291 
Sftvatthi. SrilYMtf* 4, 141,190 
frvkmii 195. 253 

ftrhhlfl, 25, 24, 32, A3,57 if ., 1 12. t +* 


Schmidt, I 251, 235 
School, eighteen. H, 37 ff., 172. 
24i3 ff. : III MahtjfllU, 174, 
173, 212 

Schi>pc nho iiff r 252 

Scripture*. iff (’Anon 
Sect a, **r School* 

Sekhiya mH 21 
StlcUcIll Nlcator* 9 
Sclr F ice Atman 
Sclfnesktcnef, Iff SvtihhAva 
Seif-low. 51 

Self-niortihrid ion, 11 ff., 8* + U5 ff-I 
oflluddtba. 110*137. 144 
SniMitLflH. 50^ 0l t 101 
Snue-oi^fi. 50 F 70 
Smse*. 51 31.70 
Stromal desire, world of* SO. 33, 

Ill 

S^nsns rnimnuoifl* 238 
Set Mabel, 4 
Shamanism, 255 
Shin *cct. 253 

Shingai) Scluhol. 8M. SA* IT. 
Sluntoisin, 2j-t 
Siam, 0, 11, 240, VST 
Sidulimtthft, T, lafl, 140, 15(1 
SitUHialMiuliiii, ?92 

s^iknadji-siitu, ms. sro 

S ijjrill"**, '.‘IN 

Stun*, faur. 111, 133, 130, 1T+ 

Sikhio, Sikh in. Kiit. 1SH 
SikklupaJjij*, Sitsliapnilaiii, ttt 
Monl precepts 
£Lk.fl]0samtiCCAYa F 105 
Sii.is. 45 ff.. 200* 274 
STmi, 22 
Simeon* 180 
Singslonnkuppa* 32 
Siva. 170. 101, Ifta. 194. ilia 
Six syllohled spell, iftB + itk>, m 
Siviwn powers, $ 

Skundhiui, fee KimiKlbim 
Skill in cKpedienta. devices, means, 
101 , I U, 234? i^rfveUon of* 
200, 200 
SolipvLnln* 257 
Soma, 94 
SonfidiiLEida, 04 
Sapfldlufcsfl, 122 
Sorevi'a. 33 

Sctapatti, Mf hln Ecring the Stream 
So hi ScllLHlI, 25lh 
Soul. 03, 95, 103 : *r* Alm&lt 
Snarsa, iff ('oulndt 

Kpeth, tsfi rr. fc m. 227 ; 243 , 2 m 
237 ; 11 l Japan, 255 
Spencer* 252 
SplrillUtl^nL 125, 123 
&r4vrtkam xrf 
stage* of Mislrry, 51 
Stage* of 1 he Ffttb, U7 f 113; 
Sant Bat ivrtdfii , 170. 171 ? 
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Jffewe. m : of Bodhaatta. ttt 
IkMlIiuiUln 

SlhAVitun. (tee: Therau&dinH 

Slhinunidi, 233 

StOitH?o]wkjiwK!« p 234 IT., 239 fT. ; 
Universal or Individual, 234 . 
238* 2ZW 

SvbcohEuHoiis, IG2, 240 
SiibEinddn, Siablmdra. 27 fT, ; |fu| 
disciple, J40 
Subhatkftanju, lll 4 113 
SubhftlJ, 216 

SubjetUviiiii, wte Vjj nUrurniULni 

Substrate dr rebirth. iipfldh upndht, 
55. M, 122. 128, 181, Ut2. 214. 

224 

SurhftM* jf« Tatf|*tl 
Sildatta, Anfilhiipmcliko, 141 
MiridhodniMi, 7, 185, 142. I U 
StiilrUp 84, 83 
Sudurjinvfl. 20« 

SogllA, 148. |5l 
Suiridr. US, 17, 131 
sujfitii, tar, las 

SukhJlvatU 100 IT,. 211. 254 r 233. 23S 
SukhAvatfvyOha, 185 T 103. 254, 2H8 
Sumanip, prawn*. 230 
^umdk F 134 

^flnysi, 6ftay*tfl, ^rinvavJlrlq m 
Void 

SEij^rbuindio fnrjulMcf, tee Iddhi 
SLiptnmunrlftht. 173, 174, 241 ; tee 
Dmetisos 
Sftrascna*. 3, 3ft 
Sural, 104 

Surveying th« Wodd, 150, j&o 
Surveys, 133, ISO 
Sflryn-sQtra. 283 

|SQtra. 268; in JlaMy&mt, 233 
bfLlFa t>f the forty-two Sfil ions, 
SOtribitfl, 22S, 268 
Sulla, 32. 238 ; align, 277 

Sultaniplt*. 00 . 142, 272 

Sutlanln., 268 

SiillH-pit4ika. ahily^d, 2(18 
Sutta-vibbanmi, 260 
Suvnrnapmbhfiaii, £20. 244. 251. 237 
SvabhAva t idf-ciciitertet, 220 ; three* 
234, 230, 241 
SvflhJfc, 187 
SvFtakctll. D5 

Tanil-.njmnni, Tflmrflparm, 134 
Tlmruia^vas, 38 
Tnnhfl, j|f Craving 
Tanjjur, 24D ( -,£$? 

Twuiiiltras, 78. 79 r 

Ttifitm, seelkth of Canon, 23T. 205 
208 

jEnlilric Buddhism, 05. £43 IT., 23* 
Tantrum F 188. Ifl3. 229. 245 fT 

393, 2W3 


Tapdw. Ut Self-mo rt tlicnf iru] 
Taprobane. 154 
Tapasjai, 130 
Tara, 194 

Timnwlba, 194, 2I2 + 228 
Tatha. tatha, 151 

Tathttfiala, Buddha, 7 . 103. 140 ; 
meaning. 15 J ; ten powers, 140. 
200 ; m MallOy-arui, l BO. 103. 
T04 h 210. 214 IT+ ; in 
234, 241 ; knowledge of. 140. 
lffl F 181 \ eternal, 57. 184, 227. 
243,251. 238 ; see Buddha 
TntMffltA, leased person. OH, 
124 r, 130, 183. 225 ; laatta) 
123 * 

Tatha^ta^rbha, 232. 234. 207 
TdLha^ataKuh.Vttkfl, 205 
Talhfitl. 215. 210, 225. 23*. 235. 

230, 341. 233 
Taxik, 4 

nurtiee* of Vajjiumi, 8. 30, 173 
i School, 251, 2553, 256 
* rnnysun* 23a 

Thom- and TfiecvgflthA. 272, 277 
Tlitrav3diri6 h 38. MJ, 41, 200, 2W1; 

and MiEmda-pufiha, 243 
Thirty-three gjods, 3$ T 111, 133 
Thirty-two of the body-, 

54 

Thirty-two mark*, 142, 180, 270 
T ha man 4 Kcmpii, m 
Thought. «ee Citta 

Thought of I'TihglsteiimenL, Soil, 
lM t »01 + 203, 200, 210 
Three bodies of a Buddha, tee 
Triklya 

Tibet, 48, 245, 240; Oman. 285 
Time, *er Momenta rintM 
Tipituka, Pali, 285 ff. ; Tibetan 
+ ^8», 285 ; ChineBe. 287 
Tlrthakanis, 32531 ; Ueretki 
Tisaa, w MoggnJipn tia 
Touch, See Contact 
Toyo Ihbijpd^. 256 
Trance, dhyiina, 44. 47, H6. HI, 
181. lflfi T 208; raeditafion. 

« perfection of, 206, 200 
TransformikUoa-bodv^ 14 Njrmana- 
klya 

TmnfffomiaUoEis of cojisehainncss, 

240 r 241 

Transmigration, sapi^ra, 71 P 72. 
181. 132; In MahlyiUia, 222; 

same as Nhvtqi, 224 
Tree of enlightenment, tee Bodhi 
tree 

Trikftya, 226 . 242 fT. 

TmptnknVlfilri, TrimAikS. 238, 240 
Tnpitaka, tee Tipifakn 
Triple 3 xnJv. tee TrikAyn 
TranA. see Craving 

Truth, two kinds. 201. 210, 256 # 


Ten p 
Tenet 
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257, ssa ■ ten, 208 ; pcrfK-Uon 
efcSISj the four trutba, 13, 42, 
43. 112, m 208, 253; C<m~ 
temptation on. 55: Muhiy&nn 
InterpretAlk>n. 223 
Tu^hitn, TilmIq, he&vrn, 3 35, 142, 
203, 207, 210, 237 


L'pcbrobiLvAilii. iff .A i leu tn hit ion 
Udtllfi, fervent utterance, 137, ISP ; 
PAIL work, 129. 272 t 280; 

eliij^ti, 2T7 

UddAka RAmapultn, S OT. 140, 143 
Ldii&un* 2B5 

rjjeni r 38, 30,41, HIT, 204 
VfttK I'nicivum, 103 
Uncofnpaiindcd dhamuis, 102. 163 
S'ndelermtPwd, npranibitu, 217, 218 
Undetermined questions. 74, 121, 
120. 131 

Uni ve rani king, 4, 130, 137, 1>|2 P 202, 
203. 203. 210. 270 
Up&dftna* Jff Grasping 
LjurIp-U. an^ra. 277 II. 
Ujm4tA*4Malm* 175 
t+p&dj, UfmdUi, *rr Substrate 
S pn^upm, 33 siO 
UpWi, 268 f recites Ihe Vinayo, 23 
L'fhiinuhads,, 71, 82 ff., H>t>, '-20; 
c-Sluc*, 101i, 11T; retrasc in* 
110, 130; jirid Suc-rilkce, 199 
Ujmpiftt 22 
Ipfitim-pmma, J5il 
fjpthtt, S&rtputLa 
SlpjlyjLkEiiJiilyA, iff in cx- 

jrfditnlH 

Upomtkft, 5, 15 H. + 22. 30. 135, 
263 ; vows, srt Atom] pteoepU, 
riphl 

Unjvctk, 140 
L’*hmagiitB r 171 
L’Stnroerflntlui, 233 
Ulttutuairu. 88 
UUaritpUtlwJuu. 291 
Uttam£nUu P 173, 238, 28SJ 
1 itLiinUniLiru. 2HT 


Vacchagottm !2B r 127 
Vmbhibfhikll*. <70, 222. m, 220, 
275 

V&ipEilvLi, Bip, 277; sOtnu. 278 

Yfuieniuku, 220 

VitishrmvusTn, 135 

Vail™, 31 , 85 

VnjWyu, 202 

Vajjk Vnjjhm monks* Vajjiputtas, 
3, 5, S. 30 

Vajjiputt?dtaA of VesflH, 30 IF. 201 ; 

Are ffiw VaiiiputriyiL* 
VajnuxhedtkO* 214, 21S, 265, 283 
Vajmtf ntbha, 200 


Vnjrap&riE, 104 
ViiiHSQd, 8s 
Vftlikn park, 31 
Vamsgs. are YqLsuj 
V arona, 1CR3. 191 
V1&IE&, 235, 230 
V&suMlias, 151 
Va&sii, vr Rrtreat 

VasulmndhlJ, 101. 182. 133, 178, 

228 ff., 215. 284, 265 ; life, 237 
Vauudrva, 100 
Vuuildtm, 33.39, 175.275 
VuisLLh., Yatps&ftt 5 P 38* 39. 137 
YtUlpuMyac, 3S, 39 T 100, 102; 223, 
2t>0. 291 ; (VaippilttiakAil 2131 
Valta^tminni. 40, 265 
Ycdnlin. Liujra, 277, 278 
VciiunSL' we FcCllnp, Sc-nMdlou 
Vedlnta, 122. m 250 
V«hSJ T 82 ft. HO, 109. IBfk 203 
VcdehTputU, 39 
Vrdic rrl Egioii , 11 
Vehicle, Mtr YfllUl 
Vrluvnna, monastery* 08, 140 
Vetitkha, 145 

Ve-ftli, 3, 8, SO. 31. 144; second 
OniiidJ. 10 p 2^ If.* 267 
VnssolriuV 108. 101 

Vcs&iiEiOmi' 138 
VtUavlIiI, 180 
Vc yyilknrann + atfjpi. 277 
Vikl'mjjavrbchn, 34 , 

A P [bln;j'vavaiJLn. fleet, 38, 30 
ViMmn«a t 27i 
ViMifislia. 170 

ViliirtU, are Ahumalc-rie* ; abode* of 
bocIhiftnltVEi, 210 
V tjilLrui. vf Cotiscbtisnesg 
Yij Alina-kifcya, 275 

YijMrmmutm. t\rniciquaness only, 
230 ff. F 238 IT; subjectivism, 
250 ; HcdJpfiitim. 257 
VijftflrwvMii. 170* 238 ; m 

Yogilchllrafl 

Vijfinpti, A oftaplimfilra, 238. 241 
VijfluptLni5lmUsuldhi. 238 
Vitcnlpa, 234. 235, 241 
YOokima, Vilokita* «e Survey! 

V'ima liuadphises, 175 
YtnulV. 207 
VisimJiikirtsnLrEJeiii, 192 
YiiMiu-vatthii^ 272 h 2S0 
Vimokkhu, Slatiiss iif release, 52 
Vimukilciindro* 206 
Vinnjn, 14 ff, ; analysed, 206 ff.; 
uf DtiamuiiititMas, 276. 278; 

of SarvEijitivildiitft. 157, 174, 267, 
208* 27 if: dT MnSibAngbJkUp 
280 ; tir MaliAyaun, 22. 284 r 
qf Ik>4li Kiattvas^ 195 ; qf hmise- 
Iwilrlm, 108 

Vkwyn St-Ktndft, m. 134, 144. 16T, 
27 0 IT 
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Vinnyakiihiidrnkn, 1+1. 2W 
VinigfA^fiaiimkD&A, 150 
Vina vb-V etkin 207, 

VinByji-vibtfcancn. 207 
Yfrin ya- vibfckrtH fiCUSAst ni. 175 
VinitKyas, 5 

YHUUjp, CuElSt'iolttTlHH 
V||jftHin h Vipuiyrti* 100, 11*1 
Virgin Lirlli, irkl 
Virtue, jfr- Morality, Perfectioni 
VLmllshft, 121 
V&aklil, 141 
Vishnu, Up l 

VMvabfiflj wf.t VtssnbhO 
Vitfttta, 151 

VcM. m. 114, m p 211 lf. F 222 IT.. 
227, 23U. 2+3, 250. SSff mi. 
ThemvBdji, 217. 218 
Volition, WjL| 

Vqw. .nmr hisai l a : perfection <lf 

the. 2H0 

Vyftkumua. orttfa* 27*. 278 


Wily, Jer Path 

Wheel n£ beeorninp. 05. 00. 08 ft* 
«t €au*al Formula 
iviuw! nr the Doctrine, 1 + 4 . i+o 
WfflL OT\ 1«, 10“ 340 

Wisdom. perfection of K l84, JO?, 
204, 300, £011, 1211. 210 
Wbt huil, 112 
Wishing tree. 00 


Women, dungr of kx. 1*3, 11)3; 

in? Nuns 

Varna. W, 111, 113, 11 1, 100 ; Vwttci 
god. )IW, III 
Ylma "uOb. ill 

Valnaku, disciple; . 125, 120 ; A blip 
rl ham inn rnirk b 271 
YOim, 170, 173 ; threefold. 101, 204, 
233 ; only one, 1S2 
Yuft, 22, 32. 34 t 140 r 144 
Yaiudliarl, 1*0 
Vain mitra. 101 
Vauvarajya^ 203 
Yuv<mai» tee Yotiiu 
\ojjii practice*, IT. vi If. ; in 
MahAvELiiu, 221, 225, 240 j in 
Vogidiirm 331, 23ft : ptc- 
BuodMrttC, + 3 P HO 

Yog&cMm. 203. 3IO. 290 ft. 230 It, 
253; and Tuilrtun* 240; in 
China, 250 

YnglchlkrahhElini, 237 
Yugpi-iCLtnu, 50; system, SO. HI 
01, 3 20 

Yogi, 75, 231.232, 240 
YueiB?. 85. 151 

Yuan €hwnng + *ee Ilmen Tniiing 

Vue-chi, 174 

YuvadljA, 201 

Yimitif mbutsii «ctuwl. 253 

Zen school, 252. £53 

Zeno. 218 JT. 
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